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principles and philosophy of education for young Indian children with 
some ideas, experiences, materials, and resources for implementation, 
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the particular child, his family and community. The purpose of the 
guide is to serve as a reference to schools developing their own 
curriculum. The guide suggests that the teaching method to be 
employed should stress learning through play and through 
identification with the teacher rather than through instruction. The 
5 areas discussed include (1) early childhood education, such as the 
articulation of early childhood experiences; (2) creating an 
environment for learning, such as the planning of use of kindergarten 
8 pace, the arrangement of equipment and supplies, both indoors and 
outdoors; (3) curriculum experiences, such as language and concept 
development, the development of social science, mathematical, and 
natural and physical science concepts; and experience with music and 
art materials; (4) supporting services, such as parent involvement in 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is our privilege to present to you the 
[Kindergarten Curriculum Guide for American 
[Indian Children. 



m 



The result of much planning, evaluation, de- 
vising, and revising, the Guide is the pro- 
duct of contributions of those persons re- 
sponsible for the development of the BIA Kin- 
dergartens, now in the second year of opera- 
tion. The staffs of the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children drew up 
the preliminary draft in 1968 and submitted 
supplementary materials, as did the Bank 
Street College of Education, as part of the 
BIA's contract with them for training of 
personnel. BIA teachers, aides, administra- 
tors, together with representatives of par- 
ental and Tribal leadership were invited to 
send suggestions. The staff of the BIA Cur- 
riculum Development and Review made substan- 
tial contributions as well as Division of 
Social Services and the U. S. Indian Health 
Service . 



This Cuide is presented only as a beginning. 

It is not to be considered a mandatory course 
of study. The chief purpose is to establish 
a broad base of sound principles and philoso- 
phy of education for young children with some 
ideas, experiences, materials and resources 
for implementation, from which each school is 
free to move in appropriate directions, rele- 
vant to the particular child, his family and 
community. It is expected that the Guide 
could serve as reference to the Indian com- 
munity and schools of each region as they de- 
velop their own Guides - as they develop their 
own curriculum. 



The kindergarten year is one of extreme im- 
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portance. It is a time when the child's 
experiences may well determine the direction 
of his future life and learning. It is a 
time when what happens to him can either 
stimulate or stifle his future eagerness to 
learn . 

It is our sincere hope that this Guide will 
be helpful to all those persons who touch 
the lives of young Indian children and who 
have concern for their growth and develop- 
ment - wherever they are, in kindergartens 
enrolling Indian children in public schools 
as well as in BIA schools. 



- Tom R. Hopkins 

Chief, Division of Curricu- 
lum Development and Review 



- Mariana Jessen 

Education Specialist, Early 
Childhood Education 
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THE YOUNG INDIAN CHILD 

The wide variation* which exiat in tha culturaa 
and deeply rooted tribal charactariatica of the 
young Indian child ara aa wide aa thoaa of hia 
vaat tribal landa; fron the andlaaa axpanaa of 
tha Alaaka Arctic, the waving graaa landa of 
tha Craat Plaina, the rad rocka and daaarta of 
tha Southwoat, tha anoky hilla of North Caro- 
lina, to tha aoft groan landa of Miaaiaeippi 
and Florida. 

Central to nany tribaa, however, ia the poeoee- 
aion of rich aophiaticated cultural heritageo 
that include dance, arta, crafta and lores the 
view that nan ia one with nature, living with 
all thinga in harnony; and that tha land, the 
"natural" aoil, ia aacrad. Croat value ia 
placed on tha wiadon of age and experience; lan- 
guage, cultural heritage and clone kinohip of 
the large extended fanily in which the child in 
deeply cheriahad, where hia early oocialiaation 
taka a place. Thaaa valuea anconpaoo nany that 
w* could wiah today for nodern civilisation. 

It ia fron thia background that tha youug Indi- 
an child darivaa great atrangtha, okilla in 
coping with hia anvironnant, great seat for 
living and learning. 

At tha none tine ha can be inhibited in hia ad- 
juatnant to our conpatitiva technological ooci- 
aty. Nany Indiana find thanaalvaa in a cultural 
identity bind. Tha problan of language ia an 
obvioua and lnnadiata exoaple. Tha najority of 
Indian children, entering achool for tha first 
tine, apeak little if any Bngliah. Thera ia a 
lack of notarial, booka, atoriaa, filno, oongo 
and ganaa baaed on Indian life available either 
connarcially or within tha rapartoira of tha 
traditionally trained kindergarten teacher. 
Concern about tha looo of cultural identifica- 
tion together with tha isolation of hona and 
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school aay prevent parents froa cooperating 
with schools to help the Indian child achieve 
a feeling of adequacy and comfort both in his | 
own and the white culture. Only when this oc- | 
curs can he accure the knowledge, skills and 1 

emotional maturity which enables him to make J 

significant choices in his adult life* * 

. .1 
-1 

Isolated, in vast areas of the reservation, 
many families find themselves in economic 
poverty — some with less than $700 annual in- 
come — the victim with their children, of 
disease and malnutrition* 

} 

The task of the Bureau* of Indian Affairs Kin- 
dergarten program is to build on the strengths 
the child brings with him, to keep alive his 
sest for living and learning, and begin to 
meet his unfilled needs* 

THE BIA KINDERGARTEN 

The kindergarten is a day school for five year 
old Indian children programmed into Bureau 
schools. The children are transported by their 
parents or by bus, no more than an hour's trip 
from home* The daily program, usually of four 
to six hours, includes large blocks of time for 
work-play learning experiences, indoor and out, 
food including breakfast, snack and lunch served 
family style in the classroom, balanced rest and 
routines* A teacher and an aide, the teaching 
team, are employed with each group of 15-20 chil- 
dren* As many teachers as possible and all aides ! 
are Indian or native Alaskan, of the community. 

- The Kindergarten is the bridge between home 
and school — a place where the young child 
and his family feel comfortable and at home 
where value is put on him : his culture, his 
enthusiasm, his drives and interests, where 
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his zest for living and learning is kept 
alive and growing, to move out into the 
wider school and community world, with 
competence and courage. 

- The kindergarten program builds on 
strengths the child brings with him and 
extends the base upon which the following 
years of schooling will rest. 

- The kindergarten is his school, a place he 
wants to come back to each day. 

THE AIMS OF BI A KINDERGARTEN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

j The Bureau of Indian Affairs aims at the devel- 
i opment of an early childhood education program 
'(K-2) available to all reachable five year old 
Indian children by 1973. The program will pro- 
vide for: 

- an humanistic child development approach 
to understanding human behavior involving 
learning and becoming 

- strong involvement of parents and the In- 
dian community. The child's greatest po- 
tential for growth and learning is within 
his family. To strengthen the family is 
to strengthen the child. Their full par- 

. ticipation in the kindergarten is essen- 
| tial to bridge the gap in his bicultural 

education. Ultimately, Indian leaders and 
parents must become fully involved, with 
real responsibility and decision making in 
the education of their young children. 

- continuity with the later school years and 
other programs such as Headstart and Fol- 

- low Through, capitalizing on gains the 
children have made in these programs and 
on the strengths that they bring with them 
as individuals and by virtue of cultural 
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ITS OBJECTIVES: 

The ultimate objective of the BIA kindergarten 
program is to enable each child to: 

- become deeply involved and self directive in 
his learning. 

- acquire a positive image of himself as a per 
son and learner. 

- grow in terms of his intellectual function, 
his ego strength, initiative and inventive- 
ness, his relatedness to people and his cop- 
ing capacity both in adapting to his culture 
and eventually to help in shaping it. 
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first five years is not as important as how he 
feels about what he learns. We know that even 
a baby may be made neurotic and ill by being 
force-fed a mental diet that he cannot escape. 
We know that the most significant teacher a 
child has is the mother who cares for him dur- 
ing his dependent years. 

We know that a child does the most signifi- 
cant learning of his whole lifetime in the 
first five years. He learns his language, his 
feelings about himself and his family, his ways 
of perceiving his world, and his attitudes to- 
ward learning. 

We know, too, that the most dependable fact 
about young children is that each is very dif- 
ferent from all others - in fact unique. 

There is only one you in all the world. 

Given this knowledge which has been accumu- 
lating for the past century at least, some 
methodologies follow in teaching the very 
young. 

Young children learn through play. Play is 
a child’s most serious and most absorbing busi- 
ness. We must not deny play to the young child 
or we will later find him experiencing a mental 
breakdown of some kind. (In fact, eminent stu- 
dents of human behavior feel that many of our 
serious modern problems are the result of our 
inability as adults to play.) Most of what a 
child learns permanently so«.that it becomes a 
part of him comes through play. 

In this play process a child discovers, he 
organizes, he classifies, he accepts and he re- 
jects. From his play he develops a concept of 
his world and, just as he is unique, so is his 
world unique to him. (Your world and mine are 
not alike although we may live next door to 
each other.) 
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Our basic method then in the early years (and 
I define these years as from 2-8) is play - its 
utilization , its extens ion , its deepening and its 
interpretation. •;< ' •- 

Another aspect of methodology follows from 
what we know - that young children learn more 
wholesomely through identification than through 
instruction. This means then that our passion to 
instruct, td inform, must be curbed, limited, 
used sparingly. In its place, we develop a way 
of being in the play in such a way that a child 
sees the teacher as one with whom he can identify 
From this identification comes rich, meaningful 
learning. In a bilingual kindergarten being able 
to speak the mother language is Si great asset in 
encouraging identification. 

Finally, our knowledge tells us that the 
learning of the very young child must involve the 
total family, especially the mother, if it is to 
be meaningful and lasting. The involvement of 
the family in the kindergarten program is as im- 
portant as the teaching of the child. A child 
cannot compartmentalize himself at age five and 
live one life at home, another at school without 
serious damage to his personality. 

The kindergarten program that is being de- 
signed for the Indian schools is attempting to 
implement the foregoing co ncepts. A significant 
attempt is being made to bring together, in one 
setting, the best that is known and to support 
the program with adequate resources. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has shown great vision in shep- 
herding this program from the drawing board to 
reality. • •••:; 

- Dr. Mary B, Lane : ; 
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LEADS TO THE BEGINNING OF: 
Permanent Learning 
Contributing to school- 
family - community - 
and the larger world 
Economic Competence 
Making Wise Choices 



CONTRIBUTES TO: 

The Child's Personal Develop! 

Self-Image \ 

Broadening Interests 
Extending Appreciation^ 
Child's Intellectual De-i 
Knowledge 
Understandings 
Generalizations 
Concepts 

The Child's Social Developi 
Attitudes 
Values 
Cooperation 

The Child's Physical Develo 
Skills 
Abilities 
Body Control 



TAKES EXPERIENCES FROM: 

The Social Studies 
Mathematics 

The Natural and Physical Sciences 
Aesthetic Experiences 
art - music - body movements 
rhythms 

CONTRIBUTES TO: 

The Child's Personal Development 
Self-Image 

Broadening Interests 
Extending Appreciations 
The Child's Intellectual Development 
Knowledge 
Understandings 
Generalizations 
Concepts 

The Child's Social Development 
Attitudes 
Values 
Cooperation 

The Child's Physical Development 
Skills 

Abilities A 

Body Control 

PROVIDES OPPORTUNITIES FOR: 
Language Activities through 
Listening - Speaking 
Interpreting - Reading - 
Dramatization - Role Playing 

Exploring - Discovering - 
Testing - Classifying - 
Categorizing - Generalizing - 
Observing - Imitating 

. Sharing - Trusting 
\ Self-Understanding 








THE FIVE YEAR OLD 



Although there are individual differences, 
it should be remembered that five year olds 
share many common characteristics, whether 
they are Eskimo children in the Far North, 
Choctaws in the Deep South, or five year old 
children anywhere on earth. They want to be 
grown up. Yet, they are still family centered. 
They seek affection and support from the per- 
sons with whom they feel comfortable and at 
ease. They are eager to be independent and to 
assume some responsibility for carrying out 
home and school tasks. They are beginning to 
be able to accept a little self-criticism. 
Feelings are close to the surface, and under 
stress a five year old may show signs of for- 
mer infantile behavior. During these times 
especially, he needs to know that a trusting 
adult is there to guide and help him. 



Fine details in daily routine situations 
rarely interest a five year old. He washes, 
dresses, eats and goes to the toilet by him- 
self. However, dirt may remain near his 
wrists, shirts may be half buttoned, food may 
be gulped down in large bites or remain on his 
chin, and he may be so preoccupied with his 
play that he may have to be reminded to go to 
the bathroom. 



Five year olds are physical beings. They 
live fully and intensely with their active 
feet and investigating hands. They seem to 
have boundless energy. They feel the need to 
practice repeatedly any newly acquired skills 
in their own way and at their own pace. Indi- 
an children seem to be particularly skillful 
in their use of small muscles. Their large 
muscle coordination may not be too well re- 
fined in the upper torso region. Each child 
is intently discovering the power of his own 
body and the concept of himself as a person. 
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This is a period of slow growth. Thei 
are lengthening, and their hands and feet are | 
growing larger. Girls are usually about a year || 
ahead of boys in physical growth. In most chil- '$ 
dren hand-eye coordination may be poorly develop-:! 
ed. Most children at this age are farsighted. || 
Handedness has usually been established. J 

Indian children, like all children, need many | 
concrete, direct experiences. They are grappling^ 
with the difference between reality and make-be- | 
lieve. In their individual ways they are trying 
to find out - how does this work? Why did you do | 
that? Where did it go? When will you come? 



r bodies 
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In their earnest efforts to comprehend the | 
puzzling world of people and things around them, | 
they learn best through their senses: seeing, | 

smelling, tasting, feeling and hearing. They ;;; 
want information. Many are beginning to use lan-i 
guage to express thoughts. A number watch events 1 
from the sidelines and absorb meanings in their | 
own way. Their play is purposeful and construe- | 
tive, though often noisy and vigorous. Most | 

fives like the companionship of other children j 

for they are by and large sociable beings. J 

Friends are important, yet at five, friendships | 
may change quite freely as children attempt to | 
develop ways of getting to know each other. Dur- jjj 
ing the first days of school when Indian children^ 
are faced with so many new persons, routines, and f 
unfamiliar materials, they may appear unusually J 
quiet and reticent. But as children become more jf 
comfortable, they. begin to express themselves in § 
new ways and discover new ways of sharing them- f 
selves and their materials with others. \ 

t 

Always each five year old needs to know that j 
he is loved, respected, and valued as a person. \ 
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ARTICULATION OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCES 
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Building on what the child brings and ex- 
tending the base upon which the following 
years of schooling will rest is fundamental 
to the kindergarten program. If the child has 
had a year of Head Start, the kindergarten 
staff can make some assumption about the child's 
relative ability to relate to a small group 
jof children and to adults who are not of his 
jfamily. A concern for extending the ways in 
which children can help each other and make 
use of the adult as a resource will become 
part of the curriculum. 



Self-reliance and sharing ideas and skills 
with other children in appropriate projects 
will help lay the foundation for the more for- 
mal learning experiences he will have in future 
ischool years. 
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tance of parents and siblings in the classroom; 

(b) the use of the familiar mother tongue to in- 
troduce new concepts and give instructions; (c) 
moving with the rhythm and pace of the particu- 
lar children in the group; and (d) creating an 
environment which reflects the culture and using 
artifacts which are familiar to his natural en- 
vironment . 

The child is moving from one set of experi- 
ences to another. Social Studies, Mathematics, 
Natural and Physical Sciences, Health, Safety 
and Nutrition, Aesthetic Experiences (Art, Music, 
Body Movement and Rhythms) all have their rudi- 
mentary aspects in the kindergarten. These sim- 
ple beginnings lead into more complex understand- 
ings and skills and the urge to mastery at the 
individual’s own unique level. 

THE ROLE OF THE STAFF IN A COMPREHENSIVE EARLY 
EDUCATION KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

Staffing patterns vary according to the unique 
needs of each school community. Despite varia- 
tions, each staff works together and the members 
complement one another in a unified way. The most 
significant complementary relationship arises 
when there is the opportunity to utilize the chil- 
dren’s mother tongue in the living-learning set- 
ting because of the presence in each classroom of 
at least one staff member who speaks the mother 
tongue . 

Usually the following people will be involved 
in carrying through the comprehensive program. 

The Principal 
The Teacher 

The Teacher-Assistant (Aide) 

The Auxiliary Personnel (maintenance, 
food service, transportation, cleri- 
cal service) 



The Parent and tha Conn unity 
The Supportive Sarvicea Personnel 
(health* guidance* psychological 
end social services) 

The coordinated efforts of each peraon in- 
volved influence the probable auccaea or fail- 
ure of attaining the deaired goela. Bach 
ateff nenber hea a apacific reaponaibility in 
line with hia poaition which aupporta the work 
of every other nenber of the ateff* Por exan- 
ple* the principal la responsible for facili- 
tating the inplenentetion of the total pro- 
gran; the teacher end teecher-aaeiatanta are 
reaponaible for planning and carrying out tha 
daily ectivitiea with the children* The par- 
anta and connunity connunicate their concerna 
and hopea for tha education of their children 
to the achool ataff and participate in help- 
ing to realine their hopea. 

AS MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL* THE KINOERGARTEN 

STAFF: 

1* Work cooperatively with ell nenbera 
of the achool ataff* 

2* Function on educational connitteaa* 
at local* tribal* end/or etate and 
national levela* 

3* Belong to profeaaionel organisational 

A* Participate in naking declaiona about 
achool policy* 

AS MEMBERS OF A CLASSROOM TEACHING STAFF* THE 
KINOERGARTEN TEACHERS: 

1* Have e aound philosophy of kinder- 
garten education* Reapeet play aa 
a ehild'e way of learning* 

2. Renenber that each child ia unique. 

3. Are accepting and underatending of 
ell kinda of behavior. 

A. Provide a friendly* challenging 
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daaaroon anvironnant. 

5. Plan appropriately for individual and anall 
group nssda. 

6. Ara inaginativa and creative in thair ap- 
proachaa to teaching. 

7. Stimulate a child 'a thinking. 

8. Recognita that fornal inatruction haa 
little or no place in tha kindergarten 
progran. 

9. Underatand tha learning procaaa of young 
children. 

10. Underatand tha local culture of each 
child and tha waya of hie people. 

11. Help children to inquire, to diacover, 
and to experiaant aa they learn for 
thanaalvaa . 

12. Sat raaliatic at’andarda and linita. 

13. Help tha child aa ha growa in indepen- 
dence, aelf-reliance, initiative, and 
dependability to aaaune new reaponai- 
bility. 

14. Help each child to experience aone auc- 
ceaa each day. 

15. Poater continued connunication between 
hone and achool.* 

16. Underatand that adjuatnant between hone 
and achool ia* a gradual procaaa.* 

17. Encourage poaitive attitudea for a 
healthy body. 

18. Provide opportunitiea for aeathetic ex- 
preaaion and appreciation. 

19. Show conaiatency in their goala and in 
the atandarda they hold for young chil- 
drens 

20. Encourage the uaa of the nother tongue 
throughout the achool netting. 



* See aaction on Parent Involvaeant. 
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A GOOD KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM IS EXPRESSED 
THROUGH THE KINDERGARTEN STAFF. 

AS A PERSON EACH STAFF MEMBER: 

1. Has a positiva vitv of aalf. 

2. Knows himself, his abilities , and his 
limitations • 

3. Maintains a high level of curiosity 
and of sensitivity to the needs of 
children. 

4. Dresses appropriately for the kin- 
dergarten activities. 

5. Enjoys working with young children. 

6. Is open to change and to neat in 
positive ways the challenges of a 
new age. 

7. Understands kindergarten childrens 
interests and abilities. 

8. Is well inforaed about current 
changes in education. 

9. Gets along wall with other people. 

10. Has a sense of huaor. 

AS MEMBERS OF A COMMUNITY THE KINDERGARTEN 

STAFF MEMBER: 

1. Involves the community in the life 
of the schoolroom. 

2. Makes a point of becoming well ac- 
quainted with parents. 

3. Encourages parents and other inter- 
ested persons to visit and become 
involved in the classroom. 

4. Interpreta the achool program to 
the community in an understandable 
manner. 

5. Is thoroughly familiar with the 
resources of the community and 
makes full use of them in the 
classroom. 
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SIZE OF KINDERGARTEN GROUPS 

The BIA is committed to the principle that 
young children lesrn best in small groups in which 
there is maximum opportunity for child - staff - 
parent interaction. For this reason BIA policy 
and findings of kindergarten groups with a mini- 
mum of one teacher and one assistant (aide) is 
as follows: 

morning and afternoon sessions - 15 
children each 

full session - 15-20 children 

Because the children whose parents may want 
kindergarten experience for them might exceed this 
number, plans for determining priorities in se- 
lection of applicants should be set up by the 
school in cooperation with appropriate agencies 
and persons* to help sssure quality education for 
the kindergarten children. These could be the 
School Board and/or a Parent Advisory Committee. 



KINDERGARTEN 



* See section on Supervision . Objectives and 
Experiences • 
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GUIDE FOR TEACHER AND TEACHER-ASSISTANT (AIDE) 

The teacher and aide (teacher-assistants) will 
work together as a team. The teacher will give 
other staff members clear information and contin- 
uous help concerning the children and the pro- 
gram. In many kindergartens it should be remem- 
bered that the teacher-assistant may be the only 
adult who speaks the native language of the chil- 
dren. She is a particularly essential member of 
the staff. During the first months of the school 
year she may be the person with whom the children 
will make their first away-from-home relationship, 
communicate and seek directions and assistance. 
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There will be a variety of tasks to do: pre- 
paring materials and snacks for the children; 
assisting with the activities and trips; ob- 
serving and recording the children's responses 
to the program, other children and adults; 
cleaning and repairing equipment; occasionally 
collecting materials. 

There will be specific information about 
the plan for the day, how supplies and mater- 
ials are to be used, and what is the proce- 
dure to be used in case of an emergency, ill- 
ness, and accident. Books and pamphlets will 
provide guidance in understanding your chil- 
dren . 

Discussion of the work : 

As a teacher-assistant you will be an im- 
portant staff member. Each task will be a 
much needed part of the total program and 
everyone will be expected to complete her 
share. Teacher-assistants will attend regu- 
lar staff meetings. It is important at the 
end of each school day that the teacher and 
the teacher-assistant talk together and share 
their observations, notes and experiences con- 
cerning the children. 

Helpful suggestions during your hours with 
the children : 

Warmth and friendliness with the children 
are extremely important. Sensitivity to 
children will make you aware of their needs 
and will give you clues to the best way of 
helping them. Do not feel that you must con- 
stantly be "doing something" to be useful. 

It is valuable to spend time watching and 
listening to children. Conversations with 
the children are important, but remember 
not to overwhelm them with too many words. 
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Your voice can be a teaching tool. To help a 
child feel at ease, use a quiet, confident 
tone of voice, look directly at the child, 
bend down and give him your attention and in- 
terest. If the child wants to sit in your 
lap, do let him. 

The children will feel more comfortable 
when you are relaxed. Avoid too many quick 
and sudden moves. As often as you can, sit 
down on the floor, a low block, or a small 
chair while talking, reading, singing or 
working with the children. When the atmo- 
sphere is easy and you show enjoyment of the 
children, a sense of humor and a fairness in 
setting limits, the feelings in the group 
will be pleasant. When you are relaxed, the 
children are relaxed; when you are loud, they 
are loud, etc. • 

You should realize that making a mistake 
is not the worst thing. Learn from the mis- 
take and try not to repeat the error. Ra- 
ther think of what went right, why it went 
right-, and try to extend it a little more. 

Directions or .suggestions should be given 
in a positive rather than a negative way. 

Tell the child what you want him to do rather 
than what you do not want him to do. Exam- 
ple: If a child stands on a chair, say to 

him, "chairs are to sit on, you can stand on 
the floor." Give the child a choice only 
when you intend to leave the choice up to 
him. 

When limits are necessary, they should be 
clearly defined and carried through. 

Avoid using such words as "cute," "pret- 
ty," "good," "bad," or "naughty" when speak- 
ing to children about their behavior. 
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Avoid motivating a child by making compar- 
isons between one child and another or en- 
couraging competition. 

Avoid making models in .any art media for 
the children to copy. Remember that for this 
age child, the art process rather than the 
art product is the important thing. They are 
not able to be interested in drawing or mold- 
ing "things." It is more appropriate to talk 
about the colors the child has used or the 
patterns he has made, or what fun it is to 
paint than to ask, "What are you making?" or 
"What is this?" 

Treat spills and toilet accidents matter- 
of-factly. Extra clothes should be in the 
supply closet. 

A child’s work should be respected . Give 
him plenty of time; a warning must always be 
given before a change of activity or clean- 
up. 



Give a child help when he needs it, do not 
complete the task for him. Often with a min- 
imum amount of help, he can succeed in becom- 
ing more independent . 

If you are helping one child, stand or sit 
so that you can see the rest of the group. 

Be aware of the whole group . Remember that 
your responsibility extends beyond the few 
children with whom you are working. 
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SETTING THE STAGE FOR LEARNING 

The people of the teaching team, the child's 
skilled teacher and co-teacher, (the aide), 
who work together, who speak his language, 
are the child's most basic resource for his 
life away from home. They create the envir- 
onment and climate for enduring learning, 
indoors and out: 

. where the child feels a sense of trust 
. where learning takes place through liv- 
ing and doing throughout the daily cy- 
cle of his life, with his mind, feel- 
ings and body. 

. where teachers understand his thinking 
and feeling, respond and encourage with 
a respect which fosters his initiative, 
self-confidence and creativity. 

. where in a relaxed, warm, unhurried at- 
mosphere, indoors and out, there is op- 
portunity through play (the work and 
language of childhood - his serious ef- 
forts to structure reality) for a wide 
variety of motor and sensory experiences, 
for active first-hand investigation, for 
discovery, for stimulation of thought and 
curiosity, for developing skills of mas- 
tery, categorizing, seeing relationships 
and solving problems. 

. where such experiences and activities go 
on simultaneously in clearly defined 
"areas of interest"* or "learning cen- 
ters" set up to provide: 

- creative art experiences with a vari- 
ety of media, using the natural en- 
vironment art form; 

- experiences with literature, making 
his own stories, pictures and books, 
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* See Guide for Planning Use of Space 
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with special attention to language de- 
velopment, utilizing the child's na- 
tive tongue, where appropriate, with 
an experimental approach to the teach- 
ing of English; 

- experience with sound and feeling of 
mastery over his body as he moves to 
music, runs, climbs, balances and 
slides; 

- experiences with relationship and con- 
structural materials, e.g. blocks, 
puzzles, and a variety of manipulative 
toys to help develop ideas of space, 
organization and association; 

- exploration of the physical world 
through simple cooking; 

- experiments with water, sand, sun and 
air, magnetism, through care of pets, 
plants and other growing things; 

- opportunities through dramatic family 
and community life play and..through 
block building to relearn and recreate 
home and community experiences - in 
which he gains knowledge about himself 
and the world - the basis of social 
science. 

where, as Dr. Barbara Biber says, "The 
classroom itself is established as an ex- 
ercise in thinking if the teachers per- 
ceive the possibilities and utilize them. 
Objects of a common class - blocks, trucks, 
toy people occupy a common space; to take 
them out and replace them requires sort- 
ing. The Whole space is divided into 
functional areas, establishing a clarity 
of pathways to goals. The shelf on which 
the blocks are placed has a picture of a 
block on the back, telling the first part 
of the impressive story that for objects 
there are symbols. Sorting, classifying, 
symbolizing, action along gradients to- 
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ward a goal, are repeatedly rehearsed ex- 
periences in well-organized classrooms — 
lessons without labels. "1 
. where the child can work and play alone 
or in small groups, in interest areas o£ 
his choice, in ways best suited to his 
interests, talents and style, where chil- 
dren talk with each other about their 
work-play and learning is a cooperative 
enterprise . 

. where there is a variety of equipment and 
materials, the raw stuff to stimulate ex- 
ploration and discovery, close to the 
child's concerns and interests within the 
rich heritage of his Indian culture. 

. where total-group activities are kept to 
a minimum and direct teaching (instruc- 
tion) is used only with an individual 
child or a small group when a skill is 
needed and the learner is ready. 

. where, as Ethel Thompson says, "one may 
have to* search for the teachers - who may 
be at a table doing direct teaching with 
one, two, three or four children, on the 
floor as a consultant to a crew of block 
builders, or at the workbench supporting 
a piece of lumber a child wants to saw. "2 
. Dr. James Hymes , well-known authority in 
Early Childhood Education, has said that 
he is more concerned about outside space 
than inside space. Certainly for Indian 
children, the familiarity and relevance 
of learning experiences out of doors are 
of special importance. Here teaching 
and learning go on in different kinds of 
situations, calling for different skills, 
with different methods of problem solving. 



1 Dr. Barbara Biber - Challenges Ahead for 
Early Childhood Education . National Associ- 
ation for Education of Young Children, 
Washington, D. C. 
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. where parents and children become involved 
in experiences which bring rich 
learning ; 

. where learning takes place in extended 
experiences into the broader world through 
trips within his school, to his home and 
community, basic to language development 
and thought, which he reconstructs in play. 
. where food service and nutrition become 
part of total learning experiences, in 
pleasant social settings. 

. where daily routines become genuine learn- 
ing experiences as the child cares for 
himself with feelings of confidence and 
success. 

. where teachers use their knowledge and ob- 
servation about the child to plan his day 
so that each part will add up for his to- 
tal joy and well-being. 

. where teachers use their observations to 
bring to the attention of other members 
of the kindergarten team any indication 
of need for additional health, nutrition- 
al, psychological, or social services. 

. where indoors and out the teaching staff 
serve as catalytic agents - giving, sup- 
porting, trusted persons - guiding the 
children, interacting, provisioning, and 
structuring the environment. 



2 Ethel Thompson - Kindergarten Education - 
EKNE , 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. , Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20036 



THE KINDERGARTEN DAY 



enges Ahead for 
., National Associ- 
ung Children, 



The structure of the daily program builds 
upon the teacher's and her staff's under- 
standing that five-year olds learn best 
through active, sensory participation with 
a variety of selected experiences with 



DAILY PUP 



things, people, and thalr relationships. 
Kindergarten children arc intarastad in tha 
concrete, however, with ancouraganant Cron 
tha taaching staff, they hagin to usa langu- 
age nara and nora to aapraaa their ideas. 

Tha taachar uses tha children's hone back- 
grounds to weave into tha kindargartan pra- 
gma a bland of faniliar axpariancaa with 
supporting aatarlalo and a few unfaniliar 
anas that are introduced at appropriate tines. 

?rograas to bo flexible need thoughtful plan- 
ning, allowing anpla tins far children to 
aaka snooth tranoitiona batwaon activities. 
Transitions should bo planned so that chil- 
dren nova naturally fron one activity to tha 
next, in snail groups. Lining up and wait- 
ing should be avoided. Although taachara 
need to bo aware of dock tine, it is nora 
inportant for than to bo guided by child 
tine. In order to have children feel free 
to discover, axparinant, and explore, there 
ahould bo largo blocks of tine that give 
than opportualtles to work leisurely alone, 
or in anall groups, as they aelect fron the 
rich offerings of science, nuslc, crestiva 
arts, woodwork, pussies, block building, 
housakaaping, and booka. 

All prograns, whether half-day or full-day 
saaalona, ahould include indoor and outdoor 
work/play activity perloda with aaay proce- 
dures for arrival and departure, for nany 
children, a ninlnun aehool day of four hours 
is long enough. However, tha length of tha 
kindergarten day dtpando upon tha aaada of 
tha individual child and fanlly. 



9 t 00 a.n. 



9:00 a.n. - 10:00 



10:00 a.n.- 10:30 
10:30 a.n.- 11:30 



11:30 a.n.- 12 : 3 ( 



12:30 p.n.- 



1:0 
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DAILY PROGRAM (Half-Day Morning) 

9:00 a. a. Childran arriva - Taach- 

er'e individual greeting. 
Braakfaat aarvad (if nocaa- 
aary) . 

9:00 a. a. - 10:00 Indoor or outdoor Work/Play 

Activity Pariod. Houaa- 
kaaping play, blocka, car- 
pantry, craativa arta, 
hooka, atory tiaa, puctlaa, 
gaaaa , acianca, watar play. 

10:00 a. a.- 10:30 Snack. Routine activitiaa 

Quiat Tiaa. 

10:30 a. a.- 11:30 Indoor or outdoor Work/Play 

Activity Pariod. Hollow 
blocka, cliabing apparatua, 
draaatic play (rodao, trad- 
ing poet, atom, fiahing, 
ahaap harding, faaily liv- 
ing); cooking, whaal toya, 
aand box play, watar play, 
acianca and nature, auaic, 
craativa arta. 



11:30 a. 

half-day or full-day 

ida indoor and outdoor 

‘ioda with aaay proce- 

dapartura. Por aany 

hool day of four houra 

er , tha length of tha 
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.- 12:30 Gat ready for lunch and 
toileting (if nacaaaary) 
and waahing; netting lunch 
tablaa, atoriaa, records, 
auaic, quiat tiaa activi- 
tiaa, lunch. 

.- 1:00 Gat ready to go hoaa. 

Diacuooion of day's activ- 
ities. Planning for tha 
next day. 
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KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM - HALF-DAY 
(Afternoon Prograa) 



12:00 - 1:00 


P a B a 


Getting ready for lunch. 
Toileting and waahing, net- 
ting lunch table, eating. 


11:30- 


12:30 


Pal 


1:00 - 1:30 


P ala 


Choice of quiet activitiea 
art, aateriala, puaalaa, 
aueic, atoriaa. 






• 


1:30 - 2:30 


Pale 


Outdoor Work/Play activi- 
tiea. Hollow blocka, ate. 
(Sea aorning achadula). 


12:30- 


1:30 


p.a 


2:30 - 3:00 


Pal. 


Snack. 


1:30- 


2:30 


p.a 


3:00 - 4:00 


Pale 


Indoor play activitiea, 
ate. (Sea aorning achadula). 


2:30- 


3:00 


p.a 


4:00 - 4:30 


Pale 


Preparation for going hoae. 
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DAILY PROGRAM - ALL DAY 



9:00 a. a. Children arrive - teacher 

greeta each individual. 

9:00 - 10:00 a. a. Indoor or outdoor Work/Play 

activity period. Houae- 
kaaping play, blocka, car- 
pentry, creative arte, 
hooka, atory tiaa, putslaa, 
gaaaa, acianca, water play. 

10:00 - 10:30 a.a. Snack - Routine activitiea 

Quiet tiaa. 



10:30 - 11:30 a.a. Indoor or outdoor Work/Play 

activity period. Hollow 
blocka, cliabing apparatua, 
draaatic play, (rodeo, 
trading poet, atore, fiah- 
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11:30- 
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ing, aheep herding, family 
living); cooking, wheel 
toys, aand box play, water 
play, science and nature, 
music, creative arts. 

Get ready for lunch. Toi- 
leting, waahing, setting 
lunch tables, eating, 
stories, racorda, muaic, 
quiet time activities. 

1:30 p.m. Relaxed activities - tran- 
sition - rest. 



12:30 p.m. 



K * 1:30- 

or play activities, 

(See morning schedule). 

2:30- 

aration for going home. 

M - ALL DAY 



2:30 p.m. Outside Work/Play activity 
weather permitting (see 
morning ouggeotiona) . 

3:00 p.m. Preparation for going home. 
Discussion of the day's 
activitias. Planning for 
the next day. 
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GUIDE FOR PLANNING USE OF KINDERGARTEN SPACE, 
ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, INDOOR 

AND OUT 

(Suggestions for Administrators and Teaching 

Staff) 

The Children's Indoor Area 

The children's kindergarten room should be 
considered their home, indoors, while they 
are at school, and plannad so that the 
child's living goea on with friends, in fam- 
iliar surroundings, with suitabla, interest- 
ing equipment on hand at all timas to pro- 
vide for his total daily activities, ouch as 
work-play, rest, routines, and service at 
meala and anacks. 






on 



i it 



The physical comfort, the warm friendly atmo- 
sphere, and aesthetic quality of the kinder- 
garten, is of great importance in the lives 
of the children and their families. The soft 
color of walls with children's work used as 
decorations, and the uncluttered, orderly 
arrangement of equipment and furnishings can 
have lasting influence. 

In creating an indoor environment, the equip- 
ment and its arrangement can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the quality of the pro- 
gram for the children and their families, to- 
ward accomplishing the objectives of the kin- 
dergarten program. 

Arrangement 

Arrangement of furnishings, equipment and ac- 
cessory material in orderly, clearly defined 
areas or zones of interest, is suggestive of 
activity and invites children to explore, to 
work and play in small groups or alone; it 
helps create a stabilizing environment where 
children and adults feel comfortable and at 
home . 

Such arrangement of equipment and accessory 
material, in good supply and readily avail- 
able, helps the child in his learning; to see 
relationships, organize his ideas, make 
choices, think, solve problems, and it frees 
the teacher to give guidance. 

Sufficient space should be provided to assure 
satisfying experiences in each area of activ- 
ity, such as housekeeping, block building, 
woodwork, music, creative arts, quiet activi- 
ties with books, puzzles, games and science 
experiences, pets, and other growing things. 
Fifty square feet per child is recommended; 
thirty-five feet is minimal. 
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Within each area of interest the equipment, 
together with open shelving designed to 
facilitate the activity and make materials 
easily accessible to the children, should be 
arranged so as to suggest its use and rela- 
tionship, provide for the total process and 
make it easy for the child to meet success 
in what he chooses to do. 

Playrooms should be arranged so that there 
is a smooth flow of experiences. There 
should be a convenient, orderly place for 
everything, for when play areas are inviting, 
children will seek them. For three seasons 
of the year (and now in some schools, four 
seasons), five days a week, several hours 
each day, teachers, staff members and chil- 
dren live closely together. To keep the en- 
vironment stimulating, teachers must make 
appropriate changes in materials and room ar- 
rangement throughout the school year. In the 
beginning weeks of kindergarten, children 
need fewer pieces of equipment -- too much 
too soon can be overwhelming and confusing 
to five-year olds. Being aware of individual 
children's interests, teachers can select 
pictures for the bulletin boards (placed at 
children's eye level). 

Teachers and children can work out "feeling" 
bulletin boards with materials perhaps of 
different textures. Science trays can be 
arranged with nature materials such as seed 
pods, twigs, or stones. However, part of 
the old, the familiar, should remain. Chil- 
dren do not outgrow unstructured materials; 
they discover new ways to use them creative- 
ly. The teacher's warm, friendly, accepting 
attitude toward a child does much to encour- 
age and strengthen his confidence in himself 
to create. 

Some principles to keep in mind when arrang- 
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ing areas of activity indoors and out, in- 
clude: 

Place things close together that are used 
. together, 

Areas of activity requiring close eye work 
should be placed in best light, out of 
glare, 

Activities requiring most protection from 
traffic should be placed out of lanes, 

Quiet activities should be placed together, 
and more active ones together, 

Area should be arranged to allow for pro- 
gram flexibility, suggest a flow of activ- 
ity and provide for ease in constant teach- 
er guidance and supervision. 

The Children's Outdoor Area 



The playground for each kindergarten should 
be considered their home outdoors while at 
school. The outdoor area should be planned 
so that experiences are an integral part of 
the child's life, where teaching and learning 
go on — in different kinds of situations 
calling for different skills with different 
methods of problem solving. 

Creating a situation for children's growth 
and development outdoors must be as imagina- 
tive and purposeful as for indoors — and for 
the same reasons. 

Outdoor space that is interesting, with oppor- 
tunities for adventure, challenge, and wonder 
in natural environment, should be planned 
with flexibility and imagination, suitable to 
different climates. 
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doors and out, in- 
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Sufficient outdoor space should be provided 
for a variety of experiences to meet the 
many needs and interests of children from 
different backgrounds. Two hundred square 
feet of outdoor play space per child is opti 
mum, an area of four hundred square feet or 
a lot equivalent to 50 x 80 feet for a group 
of twenty children. 
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Location of Outdoor Play Area 

A safe, suitable playground area should be 
readily accessible to the kindergarten so 
that play can be interchangeable. It should 
be well drained and so designed that all 
parts are easily supervised. 

The area should be protected by fencing at 
least four feet high. A covered area for 
use in inclement weather is highly desirable 
Shade should be provided by trees or awnings 
surface should be turf if possible, with one 
quarter hard surfaced for wheel toys, more 
if weather conditions make it necessary. 

Installation of large climbing and other 
equipment should conform to safety regula- 
tions . 

A convenient source of water, located so as 
to contribute to maximum safety and use, 
should be provided as a necessary accessory 
to activities. , 

Showers or an approved wading pool add immea 
surable enjoyment to the program in warm 
weather. Wading pools should be emptied and 
cleaned daily. 

Arrangement 

Equipment and accessory materials, together 
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with facilities for storage, should be ar- 
ranged in orderly, clearly defined areas of 
interest . Sufficient space should be provided 
to assure satisfying experiences in each area 
of interest, both active and quiet, such as 
for climbing and building with challenging 
things to climb on, large packing cases, lad- 
ders, walking boards, and sawhorses; large 
hollow blocks, kegs, play boards; space for 
wheel toys to travel; quiet areas for looking 
at books, digging, gardening, caring for pets, 
catching light with prisms, or examining a 
worm; experimenting with water, paints, sand 
and mud; or just pausing anywhere to feel the 
wind and watch the clouds. Within each area 
i of interest, storage facilities should be pro- 
vided, designed to protect and make equipment 
and ample supplies of accessory play materi- 
i als easily accessible to the children, accord- 
j ing to the same criteria used in setting up 
areas of interest indoors and to accomplish 
the same purposes for child growth and devel- 
opment. Additional storage space for season- 
al equipment is desirable. 

GUIDE FOR SELECTION OF INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

(Suggestions for Administrators and Teaching 

Staffs) 

The equipment listed is intended for one 
group of 15-20 children in a kindergarten, 
for either a half day or a full day program. 
Equipment will need careful selection to suit 
the particular children, their community and 
their BIA Kindergarten, the size and avail- 
ability of indoor and outdoor space, climate, 
et c . 

Understanding how children grow and learn is 
a basic prerequisite to choosing equipment 
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and materials. Concrete experiences with 
materials and equipment and direct experi- 
ences with people precede any learning ab- 
stractions which will be needed for handling 
symbols. Children learn: 

— Through direct experiences 

— Through active experimentation 

— Through manipulation 

— Through their five senses 

— Through the responses of people. 

Children need experiences which: 

— Stimulate large muscle activity such as 
climbing, lifting, pulling, pushing 
•- — Promote cooperative play 
— Encourage dramatic play 

— Encourage language facility and language 
development and communication 
— Stimulate expression of ideas and feel- 
ings 

— Foster quiet activities 

Equipment, furnishings and materials should 
be. recognized as tools, for the performance 
of developmental tasks, in daily activities 
and experiences, that can help the child 
learn and grow, with feelings of adequacy, 
accomplishment and joy in himself and his 
world. 

"Things" alone are not adequate teachers or 
carriers of learning and can never be used 
as a substitute for the Sensitive teaching 
staff, in the child's imaginative, creative 
living and learning. 

Raw materials and those which children can 
manage, move and change, such as paints, clay 
and blocks, contribute more to growth and de- 
velopment and feelings of adequacy and sue- 
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cess than those fixed, with limited use. 

Plants and pets to care for, provide oppor- 
tunities for children to observe and enjoy 
life processes. 

Much equipment can be improvised or construc- 
ted, much purchased; much needs to be inven- 
ted. The most appropriate comes from the in- 
genuity and interaction of the staff, chil- 
dren and parents living and working together. 

It is essential that learning materials be 
provided that are familiar ("of the family") 
to the young Indian child, that which is from 
his world': e.g. cradleboards , sheepskins, 
brush shelters, hogans, wagons, saddles; books, 
games, puzzles picturing the community; native 
crafts - if approved by the community - as 
well as those which will extend his world. 

It is recommended that as far as possible 
equipment and supplies be constructed by the 
Indian community and purchased from them. 
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All equipment must be safe. There must be no 
sharp edges. Paint on toys must be nonpoi- 
sonous. Climbing apparatus is placed on soft 
dirt, shavings, grass or sawdust. Equipment 
is constructed simply and carefully. 

Equipment should be selected for durability 
and suitability according to various develop- 
mental and age levels, interests and back- 
grounds of children both as individuals and 
as a group, and for its adaptability for a 
variety of uses. It must be the best con- 
struction in order to withstand much use, to 
avoid accidents, and to avoid high repair and 
replacement expenditures. Variety may be 
achieved in a program through changing mater- 
ials frequently. As children's reactions are 
observed, some materials may be eliminated 
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and others introduced. Often a rearrangement 
of equipment stimulates more constructive 
activity. Variety in materials and equipment 
demands sufficient storage space so that the 
teacher can have "the right things in the 
right place at the right time". 

Equipment, furnishings and accessory material 
should be plentiful, in good repair, clean 
and attractive at all times, and a sink or 
other readily accessible source of water for 
such activities as housekeeping play, crea- 
tive arts and science, should be provided. 
Materials are introduced as appropriate. 

Furnishings, such as tables, chairs, low open 
shelving, individual lockers for belongings, 
light stackable cots and accessory equipment 
for play and food service, should be accessi- 
ble, appropriate in size, and designed to . 
assure the developmental needs, comfort, 
health and safety of each child in his daily 
living. 

Adequate accessible storage space should be 
provided for cots, extra supplies, emergency 
clothing and for teachers' belongings. 

Equipment, useful in an outdoor environment 
where there is greater opportunity for vig- 
orous activity and contact with the physical 
world, may differ from that developed for in- 
doors, but the basic purposes, criteria for 
selection and arrangement, remain the same. 

INDOOR EQUIPMENT BY AREA OF INTEREST (Much 
is interchangeable with outdoor) 

BLOCK BUILDING AREA 



Blocks are put at the head of the list for 
meeting young children's learning and de- 
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ERIC 



vilopatBtil needs by imi exptrltnecd teachers* 
Through use of blocks sons of the skills do* 
veloped and needs net include i 

Visual perception 

Skill is classification and categorising 
Social skills in adjusting child's needs to 
others, is snchanglng ideas 
Opportunity for self direction 
Developnent of spatial nunsrical concepts 
(nsthenetics beginning) 

Developnent of language skills &s needs ex* 
pressed, echievenento explained 
Developnent of eye*hand coordination 
Opportunity for dranntie play, planning, 
cresting, reliving experiences, napping, 
for seeking infornntion for drsnstic play 
in books, "a reading rssdiness and social 
studies progran.” 

i 

! Hardwood blocks with natural finish give the 
1 best and longest service* The basic block 
] has proportions of lilt 4* All others are 
1 either nultlples or divisions of the unit re* 
j lated to it in width, thickness sad length* 

A unit block nessures 1 3/1 in* x 2 3/4 in* x 
5 1/2 in. 

2gjiingg£i 

Solid unit blocks 




Ousntii 



Unit * ****1 3/1 in* 

Half unit :...l 3/1 in. 

Double unit 1 3/1 in. 

Quadruple unit 1 3/1 in* 

Snail pillar 1 3/S in. 

Large pillar 1 3/f in* 

Snell colunn 1 3/S in* 

Large colunn 2 3/4 in. 

Snell triangle 1 3/S in. 

Large triangle 1 3/S in. 

Quarter circle 1 3/S in. 

curve 



x 2 3/4 in. x 5 1/2 in 110 t 

x 2 3/4 in. x 2 3/4 in 70 t 

x 2 3/4 in. x 11 in 134 t 

x 2 3/4 in. x 22 in 120 t 

x 1 3/S in. x 2 3/4 in 24 t 

x 1 3/S in. x 3 1/2 in 12 t 

disnstsr x 3 1/2 in 14 t 

disnetsr x 3 1/2 in 14 t 

x 2 3/4 in. x 2 3/4 in 24 t 

x 2 3/4 in. x 3 1/2 in 24 t 

x 2 3/4 in. x 7 3/4 in 12 t 
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Quantity 



in* x 2 3/4 in* x 5 1/2 in 110 to 200 

I in. x 2 3/4 in. x 2 3/4 in 70 to 80 

in. x 2 3/4 in. x 11 in 154 to 200 

in* x 2 3/4 in* x 22 in 120 to 180 

in. x 1 3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in 24 to 40 

t in. x 1 3/8 in. x 5 1/2 in 12 to 14 

k in* dianator x 5 1/2 in 14 to 24 

li in* dianator x 5 1/2 in* •••••••••• • 14 to 24 

I in. x 2 3/4 in. x 2 3/4 in 24 to 30 

I in. x 2 3/4 in. x 5 1/2 in...* 24 to 30 

if- 0“ 2 3/4 in. x 7 3/4 in 12 to 14 

ERIC 
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Elliptical curva... 

Quarter circle 

Half circle 

Snail buttreee 

Large buttreee 

Reap 

Large evitch 

Saall evitch 

Arch 

Half arch 

Roof board 

Tloorboarde 



1 3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. x 13 3/4 in 12 to 16 

1 3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. x 2 3/4 in 8 to 20 

1 3/8 in. x 1 3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in 4 to 8 

1 3/8 in. x 1 3/8 in. x 4 in 8 to 14 

1 3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. x 5 1/2 in 4 to 8 

1 3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. x 5 1/2 in 12 to 16 

1 3/8 in. x 8 1/4 in. x 11 in 4 to 6 

1 3/8 in. x 3 1/2 in. x 8 1/4 in 4 to 8 

1 3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. x 5 1/2 in 4 to 8 

1 3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. x 3 1/2 in 4 to 8 

3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. x 11 in 32 to 40 

3/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. x 22 in.... 20 to 30 



Total 23 ahapaa 



700 to 1,022 



3 Storage ahalvaa 48" x 38 1/4 in. x 12 in. divided in aactiona. 



Supplier: Accaaeoriaa. Baaic 



Quantity 

Miniature fanily, conaunity fig- 

urea, including doctor and nurae, 2 doxan or nora 
aninala (appropriate to locale), 
wood or rubber 



Roata, airplanea, trucka, care, 8 to 10 of each 
buaaa, vagona, (appropriate to 
locale, acaled to unit block 

aixa) 

Interlocking traina (wood) 2 aata 

Miniature train and track aet 1 aet 

(Skanealtaa) 



Color cubaa 



Box of 100 



Material, aolid colora, waahable, 4-5 
1 yard aquara 



Several langtha 




2J 



Heavy twine, atring 



Additional AccuioriM 1 • 

Sannlae of tiUi. linoleun iquirn. ruti . 
Children like to cover floor ariaa and walls 
of buildings with then, and enjoy aaking dec- 
orativa pattarna. 



Rad, white. 
pill contai 
hospital . 
is also pop 
to hava scr 
covar tha p 



Shalls . auch as scallop or claa ahalls: thay 

can ha usad for "platea" whan a child builds 
a restaurant (with food aada of plaatacana); 
or again for decorative purposes. 



Trees can b 
draw a tree 
a popsicla 
of plastac 



Pebbles, snail stones, little sticks for "car- 
go" on trains, boats and trucks. Children 
can collect these on walks to a nearby park. 

Variety of snail containers . They cone in 
handy for all sorts of things, such as keep- 
ing H aonay N in a "store", providing water for 
aninala in a farn or soo, etc. 

Variety of lunber scraps , especially flat 
pieces for roofs, wide bridges, etc. 

Furniture . Very sinple furniture can be made 
at the woodworking bunch. (Conaercially 
bought furniture is either very expensive or 
very flinsy!) Children,’ however , should also 
be shown how to inprovise furniture out of 
the blocks thenselves. 

Faniliar signs such as "one way," "stop", 
M echool crossing", "bus stop", etc. 

Fonsickle sticks (for attaching signs, for 
naking fences - they will stand up if stuck 
into a snail piece of plastecene). 

Thin nieces of rubber tublne . Tacked to a cy- 
linder block, you can nake a sinple gas punp. 
Children will think of other uses. 

Excelsior nakes good hay for farn aninals. 



Pulleys . w 
derful "el 




Any old pi 
has switch 
placed in 
e . g. , or a 
will be ua 
waya • 

Save naxaa 
construct! 
shirtboard 
for indivi 
fication w 
have seen, 
block area 

Children 1 
buildings, 
stored in 
again and 
none of t 
ing setiv 

Five-year 
dent. If 
paper, a 



J 




• Red, white . or Mack buni put into plastic 

pill containers can serve as medicine in a 
sum aquarea. ruse . hospital . (Colored water in small bottles 

floor areas and walls is also popular for this purpose.) Be sure 

and enjoy making dec- tQ have scraps of fabric so children can 

cover the patients lying in bed. 



i or clam shells: they 

" whan a child builds 
I made of plastacane); 
t purposes. 



Trees can be made vary simply: let the child 
draw a tree, cut it out, then staple it to 
a popsicle stick and stick it into a piece 
of plastacene so it will stand up. 



little sticks for "car 
id trucks. Children 
Iks to a nearby park. 

nars . They coma in 
things, such as keep- 
i” , providing water for 
>o, etc. 

>s_, especially flat 
bridges, etc. 

i furniture can be mads 
eh. (Commercially 
ther vary expansive or 
i, however, should also 
iae furniture out of 



"one way," "stop", 
a stop", ate. 

attaching signs, for 
ill stand up if stuck 
plastacane) . 

tub in a . Tacked to a cy- 

maka a simple gas pump, 
other uses. 

ay for farm animals. 




Pulleve . with ropes and containers, make won- 
derful "elevators". 

Drycell batteries with liahts are most popu- 
lar with 5 year old boys. 

Any old piece of machinery , especially if it 
has switches, or knobs that turn, can be 
placed in the blockcorner. An old TV antenna, 
a.g., or a broken clock, earphones or radio, 
will be used by the children in countless 
ways. 

Sava maaasine pictures of bridges, roads, 
constructions, city scenes and mount them on 
shirtboards or oaktag. Hava them available 
for individual children who may need clari- 
fication when reconstructing something they 
have seen. Display them on the walls of the 
block area if your layout permits this. 

Children love to have sians written for their 
buildings. If these signs can be saved and 
stored in a simple manner, they can be used 
again and children may bagin-to recognise 
some of them. This is an excellent pra-raad- 
ing activity. 

Fiva-yaar olds are very capable and indepen- 
dent. If manilla and colored construction 
paper, a few crayons, scispore, masking taps. 
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and string are always available in or near the 
'* blockcorner, the children will begin to make 

I their own signs, draw trees, people and other 

things they need, and use their imagination 
in a constructive, purposeful way* 

i 

* Note: The above list is meant to be simply 

{ suggestive. Obviously, no teacher will 

ever put all theae acceasoriea out at once* 
However, the larger your supply of odds and 
enda, the better you will be able to help 
1 the children in the blockcorner when they 

I begin to need accessories for specific pur- 

j poses* 

\ 

j 1 Blockbuilding - Maja Apelman, Bank Street 

College of Education. 

i 

t . 

\ MUSIC RHYTHMS DANCE AREA 



\ 

i 

f 

t* 



Equipment : Quantity 



Druma 2 

Record player 1 

Records, carefully selected 25-30 

Rack for records 1 



Open shelving , 12" x 30" x 48" 

Supplies ! 

Improvised instruments (see Louis Ballard 
"Music Education Syllabus") 

Materials for Rhythms (see Miriam Stacker 
"Rhythmic Movement as a Tool for Learning") 

WOODWORK IMG AREA 

Working with wood and simple tools with ade- 
quate supervision will provide experiences 
which help children to develop hand-eye coor- 
dination* Wood is also an art medium and 



alone as with > 
ditional crest 

Equipment : 

Work bench 22" 
Tool board 
Table 21" x 24 

Tools : 

Brace, ratchet 
Bits, 1/4", 1/ 
Hammer, carpen 
Hand file, med 
Pliers, 6" 

Saw, 16" cross 
Screwdriver, f 
Square, Tri 6" 
C Clamp 4" 

Open shelving 

Supplies : 

Nails, assorte< 
Wood, soft pin* 
1/2" x 1/2" x 
6" x 1/2" x 3< 
2" x 2" x 36" 
Wire 

Roofing tins 
Wheels 

Muffin tins foi 

Magneto 

Screws 

Dowels - assort 
Carpet tacks (1 
Corks 

Cup hooks (box) 
Rope and string 
for hinges 



I 
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£ AREA 

Quantity 

2 

1 

•elected 25-30 

1 

x 30" x 48" 



snta (see Louis Ballard 
Syllabus") 

isia (sea Miriam Stacker . 
it as • Tool for Learning") 



ind simple tools with ada- 
till provide experiences 
n to develop hand-aya coor- 
alao an art medium and 

EMC , 
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alone as with other materials can provide ad- 
ditional creative experiences. 



Equipment i Ou.ntitv 



Work bench 22" x 42" top 1 

Tool board 1 

Table 21" x 24" x 24" 1 

Tools: 

Brace, ratchet 1 

Bits, 1/4", 1/2" 1 each 

Hammer, carpenter's 13 oz. 3 

Hand file , medium 2 

Pliers, 6" 2 

Saw, 16" crosscut 2 

Screwdriver, flat 1 1/4" 3 

Square, Tri 6” 1 

C Clamp 4" 2 

Open shelving 12" x 30" x 48" 1 



Supplies : 



Nails, assorted sizes 10 lbs or more 

Wood, soft pine in assorted sizes: 

1/2" x 1/2" x 36"; l"x 1/2" x 36"; 

6" x 1/2" x 36"; 1" x 1" x 36"; 

2" x 2" x 36"; 4" x 1/2" x 36". Several 



Wire 6 balls 

Roofing tins 400 

Wheels 2 gross 

Muffin tint for nails, etc. 4 

Magnets 4 

Screws 10 dozen 

Dowels - assorted sizes 4 dozen 

Carpet tacka (box) 8 

Corks 40 

Cup hooka (box) 48 



Rope and string, pieces of leather 
for hinges 



O 

w 
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Paint brushes l"vide 12 

Ice Tea holder with paint jars, for 
painting woodwork 
Sandpaper (Assorted) 

Elmer's glue 

Dust pan 1 

Hand brush, broom 1 each 

Aprons to protect children's clothing 
when painting woodwork 2 

HOUSEKEEPING AND FAMILY LIFE PLAY AREA 



Play in a housekeeping area enables children 
to clarify, organize, and practice understan- 
dings of what they see and hear in their own 
environment. Such play is their way of work- 
ing to understand the roles of men and women 
as children "bathe the baby", "deliver the 
milk", "go shopping", or pretend to be the 
doctor. Language skills flourish, a sense of 
order can develop, and self-direction and 
leadership can take place in the housekeeping 
area. Social studies concepts of self and 
community are clarified. 



Equipment : Quantity 

Bed, doll Cradle, doll 1 each 

Carriage, wood 2 

Dish Cabinet 1 

Dress Up Unit with Mirror 1 

Ironing Board and Iron 1 each 

Sink, with large water container, 
drainboarde, shelves for water play 1 
Stove, play 1 

Table 21" x 24" x 36" 1 

Chairs, stacking 12" 4 



Supplies: Accessories 

For real and play cookine. serving, dishwash - 
ina. cleaninx . etc* all sturdy, life size 
(also see cooking) 




cups , sa 
spoons 
creamer , 
mixing b 
bowls 
coffee 



Plates , 
forks , 

Kettle , 

Plastic 
Serving 
Colander , 
ladle 

Baking tins 
Frying pan 
Cookie cutters 
Towel rack 
Egg beaters 
Rolling pins 
Wooden spoons 
Measuring cups a 
Small plastic co 
dough, etc. 
Muffin tins 
Double boilers, 
Cookie Sheets 
Dish cloths 
Dish towels 
Sponges, brooms, 
Plastic aprons, 
Tablespoons 
Large saucepan 
Small saucepan 
Can opener, veg 
Paring knife, b 
strainers-larg 
Potholders 
Rubber spatula 



Doll Plav: 



Dolls (Indian a 
Baby, washable, 
Wash cloths 
Soap dish 
Towels 

Plastic aprons 
Blanket, doll 
Doll nursing bo 
Doll clothes 
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8 clothing 



1 

1 each 

2 



E PLAY AREA 



i enables children 
>ractice understan- 
hear in their own 
their way of work- 
; of men and women 
r", "deliver the 
retend to be the 
Lourish, a sense of 
E-direction and 
Ln the housekeeping 
jpts of self and 



Quant i tv 

1 each 

2 
1 
1 

1 each 

tainer , 

water play 1 
1 
1 
4 



serving. dishwash - 
urdy, life size 
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Plates, cups, saucers, knives, 6 each 

forks, spoons 

Kettle, creamer, sugarbowl 1 set 

Plastic mixing bowls and basins 4 

Serving bowls 4 

Colander, coffee pot, saucepan, 1 each 

ladle 

Baking tins 2 

Frying pan 1 

Cookie cutters 12 

Towel rack 4 

Egg beaters 4 

Rolling pins 4 

Wooden spoons 6 

Measuring cups and spoons 2 

Small plastic containers for salt, 4 

dough, etc. 

Muffin tins 2 

Double boilers, sifters 2 each 

Cookie Sheets 4 

Dish cloths 6 

Dish towels 4 

Sponges, brooms, mops, dustpans 2 each 

Plastic aprons, to protect clothing 4 
Tablespoons 6 

Large saucepan 4 quart with lid 1 

Small saucepan '1 quart with lid 1 

Can opener, vegetable peeler 1 each 

.Paring knife, butcher knife, 

strainers-large and small 1 each 

Potholders 4 

Rubber spatula 3 



Doll Plav ; 



Dolls (Indian and other) 

Baby, washable, older 

Wash cloths 4 

Soap dish 1 

Towels 6 

Plastic aprons to protect clothing 2 

Blanket, doll 2 

Doll nursing bottle 6 

Doll clothes Assorted 



£ 
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Dress Up (Including for male role) 



Camera, Polaroid 



Lengths of material (sq. yd.) washable 6 



cotton 

Shoes, hats (for men and women) Several 

Stethoscope 2 

Pocket books Several 

Kits of supplies used by fathers , 
in work Several 

Shoe shine box 1 

Jewelry Assorted 

Telephones 2 



Shopping bags, neck ties, lunch boxes 
LANGUAGE AND LIBRARY AREA 

A quiet, attractive area with a small table 
and chairs, a library rack or open book shel- 
ves with inviting books available to the chil- 
dren provides a foundation for interest in 
reading. The young child needs to handle 
bopks , linger over them, look at the pictures, 
figure out the story sequence from the pic- 
tures, and retell the stories to himself. It 
is a daily need for children to listen to stor- 
ies in small groups that the teacher or aide 
or volunteer reads. Children begin to under- 
stand that we all learn from books, that we 
read from the left to the right, that we can 
guess about the story from pictures and that 
reading is pleasurable and exciting. 



Equipment : 



Quantity 



Tape recorder 
Typewriter 

Listening post and headsets 

Telephones 

Record player 

Library display rack 

Projector 

Round table and 2 chairs 12" 
Rocking chairs 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Books and pictures 
ted and the conten 
experiences and inti 
and illustrated by 
working together. 



MANIPULATIVE AND Qli 



Each child needy sons 
ties, sometimes al 
group. It may be 
at a book or playir 
materials aid child 
hand coordination, 
and in visual perce 



Equipment : 

Tables 

Chairs stacking 12" 
Open shelving 12" x 

Supplies : 

Manipulative materi 
games : 

Picture lotto games 
other subjects rel 
experience) 
Puzzles, wooden ini 
lated to child's e 
20 pieces 
Form boards 
Puzzle rack 
Hand puppets 
Nuts and bolts 
Pipe fittings, 3/4" 
tees, unions, 4" ai 
Flannel board, with 
flannel 
Hole puncher 



Camera, Polaroid 



1 



or male role) 

sq. yd.) washable 6 

and women) Several 

2 

Several 

by fathers 

Several 

1 

Assorted 

2 

ie s , lunch boxes 
\REA 

rea with a small table 
rack or open book shei- 
ks available to the chil- 
ation for interest in 
hild needs to handle 
em, look at the pictures , 
sequence from the pic- 
stories to himself. It 
hildren to listen to stor- 
tiat the teacher or aide 
Children begin to under- 
rn from books, that we 
the right, that we can 
from pictures and that 
e and exciting. 



adsets 



irs 12" 




Quantity 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Books and pictures should be carefully selec- 
ted and the content related to the children's 
experiences and interests. Many can be made 
and illustrated by the children and teachers 
working together. 50-80 



MANIPULATIVE AND QUIET ACTIVITIES AREA 

Each child needfsome time for quiet activi- 
ties, sometimes alone and sometimes in a small 
group. It may be working a puzzle or looking 
at a book or playing with hand puppets. Such 
materials aid children in development of eye- 
hand coordination, in spatial relationships, 
and in visual perception. 

Equipment : Quantity 



Tables 2 
Chairs stacking 12" 8 
Open shelving 12" x 30" x 48" 2 



Supplies : 



Manipulative materials, table 
games: 

Picture lotto games (animals and 
other subjects related to child's 
experience) 

Puzzles, wooden inlay (subject re- 
lated to child's experience) 12 to 
20 pieces 
Form boards 
Puzzle rack 
Hand puppets 

Nuts and bolts * 

Pipe fittings, 3/4" pipe, elbows, 
tees, unions, 4" and 6" nipples 
Flannel board, with pieces of 
flannel 
Hold puncher 



4 



10-12 

6-8 

1 

Set of 5 
15-20 

Assortment 

1 

1 or 2 
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Scraps of different colors and tex- 
tures, e.g., fur, wool, velvet, etc. 
Miniature furniture and family sets 



SCIENCE AREA 

Equipment : Quantity 



Aquarium 
| Terrarium 

Cage for animals 
1 Open shelving 12" x 30" x 48" 

1 

Supplies t 

Magnifying glass 
Magnets, horseshoe, bars, each 
| Prisms 

| Dry cell batteries 
| Bell, light, switch 
j Balance board with fulcrum about 
! 6" high 

Balance scale 1 or 2 oz. weights 
Large thermometer 
Flower pots (small) 

Seeds and bulbs 
Watering can 

Water play - corks, wood, small 
boats 

Large and small funnels 
Rubber tubing 1/2" 



1 

1 

1 



4 

4 f 

2 

4 

2-4 

1 

1 

1 

1 per child 
Assorted 
1 



Assorted 

2 or 3 

3 ft. 



Measuring cup 
Fish and turtles 
Animals, pets 
Photography tray, 



(approximately) 
2 or 3 
2 or 3 
Several 

(large) plastic 1 



CREATIVE ARTS AREA 

Most early learnings are related to children's 
sensory experiences. Painting, making dough, 
or molding clay provides sensory and creative 
satisfaction to children as well as relieves 





nt colors and tex- 
, wool, velvet, etc. 
re end family seta 



2 each 



x 30" x 48" 



Quantity 

1 

1 

1 



tension. Language skills, manipulative 
skills, and social skills are by-products of 
art experiences. The purpose of art with 
young children is experimentation, discovery, 
the creative experience itself, the process - 
not a finished product. 



Equipment : 



Quantity 
for 9_months 



ipprox . 



a, bars, each 

s 

ch 

h fulcrum about 
r 2 oz . weights 
LI) 

cs, wood, small 



4 

4 

2 

4 

2-4 

1 

1 

1 

1 per child 
Assorted 
1 



Easel, paint, double 2 

Rack for drying children's 
painting 2 

Tables 21" x 24" x 36" 

Chairs stacking 12" high 
Open shelving, 2 units each 12"x 
30" x 48" 

Supplies : 

Paints, Tempera, dry, red, blue, 
green, yellow, black, white, brown, 
purple, turquoise, orange. 



1 

2 

8 



funnel a 

2 " 



Assorted 

2 or 3 

3 ft. 

(approximately) 
2 or 3 
2 or 3 
Several 

(large) plastic 1 



Finger paint (can be made with 
starch and tempera paint) 

Brushes, long handle, sturdy, 
1/8", 1/2", 1/4", 3/4". 



20 cans 
of red, 
blue , 

green, yel- 



2 cases 

liquid starch 

18 or more 



ik 



ings are related to children's 
ces. Painting, making dough, 
provides sensory and creative 
children as well as relieves 
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Collage material: odde and enda of cellophane 1 

tinfoil, feathers, ribbons, lace, wallpaper, I 

cloth, cotton, felt Varl 

Clay boards (if top of table not uaed) - masonite 8 on 

Paste (can be made) 6 qJ 

Crayons (1 dosen box) 3/8" dianeter 20 1 

Easel paper, ream (nawaprint) 8 1 

Glased shelf paper 16" x 22" 4 rJ 

Manila paper - 9" x 12” (1 ream) pkg. 16 1 

12" x 18" (1 ream) pkg. 4 I 

Construction paper (Color) 9" x 12" (100 sht. pkg) 14 I 

12" x 18" (100 sht. pkg) 22 l] 

Finger paint paper (if used) 5 pM 

Pipe cleaners (colored assorted sixes) 6 be] 

Brown paper (Project roll 24") 3/3 j 

Potter's clay (50 lb. can) 200 I 

Tongue blades 1 bo 

Sponges (for cleaning up) 4 do 

Soap flakea (Ivory Snow or Flakes, Tide) 2 do 

Food cloring - red, blue, green, yellow 1 pi 

Paper punch 2 

Plastic paint jara with covers 32 

Plastic clay pail with cover 1 

Plastic containera for finger paint 6 

Plastic containers for paste 4 

Scissors 6" pointed 12 

Sciasora (teacher) 1 

Colored chalk (large) 2 gr 

Crayons 12 b 

Magic markers - red, green, blue, black, organs, 

purple, brown 4 of 



s and ends of cellophane 
ribbons, lace, wallpaper, 
t 

table not uaed) - masonite 

3/8" diameter 
sprint) 
x 22" 

" (1 ream) pkg. 

" (1 ream) pkg. 
lor) 9" x 12" (100 aht . pkg) 
12" x 18" (100 aht. pkg) 
used) 

assorted sizes) 
oil 24") 
can) 

up) 

a or Flakes, Tide) 
ue, green, yellow 

i covers 
cover 

finger paint 
paste 



reen, blue, black, orgSne, 



Variety 
8 or 12 
6 quarts 
20 
8 

4 rolls 
16 

4 

14 

22 1/3 

5 pkgs. 

6 boxes 

3/3 •' 

200 lbs. 

1 box (500) 

4 dozen (2/3 case) 

2 dozen boxes - large size 

1 pint of each color 

2 

32 

1 

6 

4 

12 

1 

2 gross 
12 boxes 

4 of each color • 



O 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



Supplies ; 



! 

Quantity 



Scotch tape, narrow 
Masking tape 
Stapler and staples 
Plastic mending tape, 1/2" red, 
brown, blue, green 
Shelf hooks 
Kleenex 
Thumb tacks 
Rubber bands 
Tacks 

Brown paper bags 
Paper clips 
Yard stick 
Rulers 

Tagboard, assorted colors 
Yarn 



2 dozen rolls 
4 dozen rolls 
1 per room 

3 dozen of each color 
1 dozen cards (24) 

1 case 

6 boxes per room 
6 boxes per room 
3 pdgs. per room 
100 

6 boxes, large; 6 boxes, 
1 per room 
3 per room 
50 per room 
Sufficient 



FURNITURE AND OTHER EQUIPMENT (also included in Interest Areas 



Equipment : 

Basket, waste - round 4 

Blanket, cotton, (for full day, 
one session, with cots for 20 
children) 30 

*Blender, Osterizer (for chil- 
dren's cooking experiences) 1 

Bulletin Board 1 

^Cabinet, storage, open shelv- 
ing, 2 units each, 12" x 24" 
x 48", (.for creative arts, 
quiet activities, woodwork, 
music, housekeeping areas) 

Where shelving is built in along 
one wall 3 units 

If not 5 units 

Cabinet, file, 2 drawer, locked 1 

Cabinet, teacher's storage unless 
built in (for personal belong- 



Quantity 



2 dozen rolls 
4 dozen rolls 
1 per room 

" red, 

3 dozen of each color 
1 dozen cards (24) 

1 case 

6 boxes per room 
6 boxes per room 
3 pdgs. per room 
’100 

6 boxes, large; 6 boxes, small 
1 per room 
3 per room 
50 per room 
Sufficient 

NT (also included in Interest Areas and Curriculum Experiences) 



4 

1 day, 
for 20 

30 

choi- 
ces) 1 

1 

helv- 
x 24" 
ts , 
ork , 
as) 

in along 

3 units 

5 units 

locked 1 

e unless 
belong- 
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ings, extra supplies) 

*Camera, Polaroid, including 
wide lens attachment 
*Chair, rocking, child (2 for 
housekeeping area, one for 
library book area) 

Chair, rocking, adult 
Chair, stacking, 12" 

*Chair, stacking, 18" 

Cots, aluminum stacking (if 
full day, one session, 20 
children, provide sheets also 
*Hot plate - 2 burner, electric 
skillet, toaster, over rotis- 
serie, refrigerator, small 
with ice cube maker, electric 
(for children's cooking exper- 
iences in their room) 

♦Library unit (for book area) 
♦Projector, slide (if not avail- 
able in school) 



Rug, 15' x 12' (depending on 



size of classroom 
♦Storage shelves (for blocks) 

48" x 38 1/4", divided into 
sections 

Storage unit (lockers) 45" x 48" 
x 15" (to be placed in corridor 
if possible, for children's 
clothing and treasures) 4 unit 
*Table, 21" x 24" x 36" (2 for 
creative arts; 2 for quiet > 
activities, science; 1 for 
housekeeping areas) 

*Table, round, 30"-60" diame- 
ter, 21" high for library- 
book area 



21" x 24" x 24", for 



♦Tables, zi" x 

food service, housekeeping 
area, other creative needs 
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each 



OUTDOOR. AREAS (One out< 
be used alternatively b; 
dren . ) 



EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 



For example, saddle, 
brush shelter, wagon, o\ 
horses, etc., natural r< 
climbing 



CLIMBING AND BUILDING 



Equipment 



Barrels, Keg 10" x 14 "I 
Blocks, large, hollow, | 
with boards, set 



Boards, walking, heavy 
with cleats, 6' 
Climber, junior arcade 
Ladder, 4' x 13', alum 
Sawhorses, 24" high x 
aluminum or wood 
Native rocks, logs, tr< 
Swings, of rubber fires 



Supplies : 



1 1/2 yard length of ms 
colors: black, red, t 
orange washable cottc 
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OUTDOOR. AREAS (One outdoor playground can 
be used alternatively by two groups of chil- 
dren.) 

EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES INDIGENOUS TO CULTURE 

For example, saddle, sheep skins, hogan, 
brush shelter, wagon, outdoor oven, stick 
horses, etc., natural rocks, logs, trees for 
climbing 

CLIMBING AND BUILDING 



Equipment : 



Quantity 



Barrels , Keg 10" x 14" 
Blocks, large, hollow, wood, 
with boards, set 



Boards, walking, heavy duty 
with cleats, 6' 

Climber, junior arcade 
Ladder, 4' x 13', aluminum 
Sawhorses, 24" high x 24" wide, 
aluminum or wood 
Native rocks, logs, tree trunks 
Swings, of rubber tires 



8 

28 squares; 
16 double 
squares ; 

16 half 
squares ; 

4 ramp 8 
8 boards 
5/8" x 
22"; 8 
boards 
3/4" x 

5 1/2" 
x 44" 

6 
1 
5 

8 

Several 
3 or 4 



Supplies : 

1 1/2 yard length of material of solid 
colors: black, red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange washable cotton 
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Train signals 

Caps - engineer, fireman, cowboy 
Lengths of rope 
Large tube (for gas) 

Dowel sticks for pieces of material 
Bells attached to wood 
Wheel (steering) 

Ticket punch - paper for tickets 
SAND PLAY 



Equipment : 

Sand pit, 15' x 15' 
Storage for sand toys 

Supplies ; 

Sand 

Interlocking trains 
Tug boats (flat bottom) 
Roofing boards, flat 
pieces wood, assorted 
shapes and sizes 
Sieves 

Strainers, heavy colored 
plastic 

Colanders, heavy colored 
plastic 
Jello molds 
Muffin tins 
Sugar scoops 
Pails and shovels 
Wooden bowls and spoons 
Butter molds (big) 
Painted cans 
Pots and pie pans 



HOUSEKEEPING AND LAUNDRY 



Supplies : 

Clothes pins 
Line 

Soap (cake) ' 

Material to wash, and to wrap dolls in 
Dolls 

Tubs and washboards 
Waterproof aprons 

SCIENCE. QUIET ACTIVITIES. MUSIC 

Equipment and Supplies : 

Wooden box Vith top 
Prisms 

Magnets, nails, screws, locks 
Magnifying glass 

Jars for worms, flies, butterflies, etc. 

Small net to catch them with 

Binoculars 

Blanket 

Books 

Musical Instruments 
Bells, Big drum 
Tuning fork 
Others, improvised 

WATER PLAY. EXPERIMENTAL 

Supplies : 

Lengths of tubing or hose (different sizes) 
Funnels (different sizes) 

Boats, small (in box) 

Corks 

Wood 

Straws for blowing bubbles 

Cans with holes punched in bottom 

Large tubs 



ONE ILLUSTRATION OF PRINCIPLES, IN PLANNING USE OF SPACE 
AND ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, INDOORS 
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S, IN PLANNING USE OF SPACE 
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AREAS 



A. Creative Arte 

B. Science and Manipulative 

Equipment 

C. Language - Library, Muaic 

D. Blocke 

E. Woodwork 

j F. Houaakaaping Fanily and 
Coanunity Life. 



EQUIPMENT 
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12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 



Table, 36" x 24" x 21" 
Table, 24" x 24" x 21" 
Table, round with chaira 
Chaira, 12" atacking 
Chaira, 12" rocking 
Open ahalving, 48" x 30" 
48" x 30" x 12" 

(2 ahalvaa high) 
Eaaala, double 
Rack for drying chil- 
dren 'a paint inga 
Library diaplay unit 
Open ahalving, blocka, 
48" x 42" x 12" 

(3 ahalvaa high) 
Woodwork bench 
Draaa up unit, full 
length aiirror 
Doll bad 
Cradle 

Sink (play) (or ahalv- 
ing 48" x 30" x 12") 
Stove 

Diah cabinet 
Childran'a lockara 



Food aarvica fanily atyla 
at tablaa in Araaa 
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AREAS 



A. Climbing, Sliding, Bal 

ancing, Swinging 

B. Sand - Work - Play 

C. Block Building, House- 

keeping, Painting, 
Quiet Activities 

EQUIPMENT 

1. Swings (old tires) 

2. Climber 

3a. Storage boxes for 

boards, saw horses, 
wheel toys, ladders, 
accessories 

3b. Storage boxes for hoi 
low blocks, play 
boards, kegs, acces 
sories 

4. Sand box 

5. Storage for sand toys 

6. Structures indigenous 

to Indian community 

7. Easels 
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PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND IDEAS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 



Storage Boxes - Outdoor Equipment 
Climber, and Double Slide 
Sawhorses, Large 
Crates, large and steps 
Work bench - Carpentry - Sawhorse 
Jumping board 
Outdoor, double easel 
Indoor , double easel 
Outdoor sandbox with hinged top 
Sand toy cupboard 
Ironing Board, play 
Children's lockers 
Shelving for Equipment, short 
Shelving for Equipment, long 
Stuffed toys: rag doll, catepillar 

horse, pig, turtle, butterfly, head 
for stick horse. 
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STORAGE FOR OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 



Storage Boxes - with locked fronts, 2 doors hinged on top* 
or could be hinged from side and top and bottom shelves. 

Dimensions - (see photograph) 

M ateri al s Needed 

,4 pc. 2 x 3 90 1/2" for top and bottom 

4 pc. 2 x 3 42 3/4" for back 

4 pc. 2 x 3 39 3/4" for top and bottom cross piece 

2 pc. 2 x 3 43 3/4" for front 

2 pc.. 3/4" exterior ply for sides, 39 3/4" x 43 3/4" 

1 pc, 3/4" exterior ply for back, 42 3/4" x 94" 

Bottom and top shelf 1 x 12 white pine or plywood also 12-1 1/4 
floor flagnes - 6 - 1 1/4" pipe nipples 1 pc. galvanized sheet 
metal or tar paper for top 42" x 96" 

2 doors - 4 pcs. 1/2 ply from sheet 4' x 8' Sheet metal corner 
2x2 for strength on back. 




*Front hinged on top 
Designed by Mariana Jessen 
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CLIMBER AND DOUBLE SLIDE 



Back Side 




Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery Sc 
| A roof or protective structure should be added in hot climates 
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CLIMBER AND DOUBLE SLIDE 



Back Side 




actor, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
a structure should be added in hot climates. 
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Platform Climber with Double Slide 



designed by ~ Doroth; 

Vassar Colie 
School 

Poughkeepsie 



Dimensions ; 

•5' 8" high - 6' x 6' overall. All uprights and 
base are dressed fir 4" x 4"s. The base is 
placed on a foundation of brick. The 
climber is finished wi-th a wood preservative 
and two coats of marine varnish. The metal 
rungs are painted with aluminum paint. 



Lower Platform : Upper Platform : I 

1' 10" from the ground 2' from lower platfox 
6' long, 3' 2" wide Same length and width 
Boards (Arkansas pine 1" x 4") 



Two Lower Crawl Spaces without Rungs Galvanized Pipe Rungs 

17" x 17" x 17" 3/4" pipe 

11" between all rungs 
Back side rungs: 17" 
Two side rungs: 13-1 



Permanent Double Slide 

Galvanized sheet iron slide bed 
7' 6" long 
2' 7" wide 

Metal sides: 6" high, 1-3/4" wide 

Slide attached to top platform 3*7" from ground 
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Platform Climber with Double Slide 

designed by — Dorothy Levens, Director 

Vassar College Laboratory Nursery 
School 

Poughkeepsie, New York 



overall. All uprights and 
r 4" x 4"s. The base is 
ion of brick. The 
with a wood preservative 
rine varnish. The metal 
ith aluminum paint. 
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ne 1" x 4") 



Upper Platform ; 

2 ' from lower platform 

Same length and width as lower platform 



ges without Rungs Galvanized Pipe Rungs 

3/4" pipe 

11" between all rungs 
Back side rungs: 17" long 
Two side rungs: 13-1/2" long' 



Lde 

an slide bed 



jh, 1-3/4" wide 

ap platform 3' 7" from ground 
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LARGE CRATE AND STEPS 
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Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery School, Pc 
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LARGE CRATE AND STEPS 




ColUgi Laboratory Nuraary School, Poughkaapalc, Mow York 
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OUTDOOR EASEL 




Designed by* 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery School, Pou 




OUTDOOR EASEL 






OUTDOOR SANDBOX WITH HINGED 

' ' I 




Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery 



OUTDOOR SANDBOX WITH HINGED TOP 




V&ssar College Laboratory Nursery School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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SAND-TOY CUPBOARD 



62 " 




Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director , Vassar College Laboratory Nursery School, P 
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SAND-TOY CUPBOARD 



62 " 




tor, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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LARGE SAWHORSES AND JUMPING BOARD! 



Sawhorse Top: 


4' 

9" 


long 

wide 


! ■ l- 


-1/2" 


thick 


| Sawhorse: 


31" 


high 

wide base 




26" 


| Sawhorse Bars : 


38" 


long 


i 


3" 


wide 


1 


1" 


thick 


Sawhorse Uprights: 


32" 


long 


j 


3" 


wide 


1- 


1/2" 


thick 
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umping Board - Ash - or any well s< 



12" long 

18" wide (2 boards cleated together 
with 4 wooden cleats) 

each board 9" wide, 1" thick 



Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery Schl 
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LARGE SAWHORSES AND JUMPING BOARD 



4* 


long 


9" 


wide 


L-l/2" 


thick 


31" 


high 


26" 


wide base 


38" 


long 


3" 


wide 


1" 


thick 


: 32" 


long 


3" 


wide 


1-1/2" 


thick 




rector, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery' School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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CARPENTRY SAWHORSE 
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Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Nursery School, Poughkeej 




CARPENTRY SAWHORSE 




ctor, Vassar College Nursery School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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INDOOR DOUBLE-EASEL 




Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nurs< 
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INDOOR DOUBLE-EASEL 




IRONING BOARD 




Designed byi 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery School, I 



RONING BOARD 




Vassar College Laboratory Nursery School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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CHILDREN'S LOCKERS 
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11*2" long 
39" high 
12" deep 



Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery Schooj 



CHILDREN'S LOCKERS 




Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nursery School, Poughl 




r College Laboratory Nursery School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
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Designed by: 

Dorothy Levens, Director, Vassar College Laboratory Nurse 
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Rag Doll 
half size 
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Mattie Mae Brown. Choctaw 
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Mattia Mat Brown , Choctaw 
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Mattie Mae Brown, Choctaw 
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LOW BUDGET ITEMS 



The following lists contain some materials that are inexpensive and ea 
good parent projects, too! 



Large boxes, wooden or cardboard, soft drink 
crates, egg cartons, T.V. boxes 
Used pots and pans (can be sprayed with enam- 
el for color) and other kitchen utensils 
Magazine pictures (mount on heavy paper or 
cardboard) and magazines for browsing 
Old clocks, scales, radios 

Appliances: toaster, iron, waffle iron, etc.; 

(take out electric unit or cut off end of 
cord) 

Used rubber tires for rolling, jumping on, 
sitting in (inner-tubes also) 

Let children clean and scrub with soap first 
Old automobile or boat 
Large logs or trunk of fallen tree 
Concrete pipe, 36" diameter 
Old sheets (easel aprons, doll-bed sheets, 
capes) 

Used toys of all kinds 

Spools from thread 

Shoe strings for beads 

Macaroni for stringing and art use 

Food coloring 

Old eye glasses with lenses removed 
Rope, 2-5" in diameter securely fastened to 
tree for swinging 

Pieces of hose for gas station; oil can; gas 
station labels, hats, tire pumps 
Coffee tins with plastic lids (can be 
sprayed or painted with enamel) 

Plastic soap containers (make funnels, 
scoops, etc.) 

Collection of bolts and screws to fit together 
Pets: gold fish, a stray kitten, a tortoise, 

etc. 

Small metal boxes (band aids, slide camera 
film) 



Marbles 

Wigs 

Indian head dresses 
Beans, rice, etc., 
Large rocks (too la 
upon and feeling 
Stepping stones in 
ing upon and jump 
Indoor plants: get 

and let children 
fore planting 
Wind chimes : inexp 

make from tin, je 
Series of long, low 
etc. (Wooden and/ 
Painters' buckets - 
Unlabeled liquor bo 
place on ledge wh 
Rhythm instruments, 
Large animals or fi 
riding made from 
horses 

Box of "junk" for t 
collage 

Box of fabric sampl 
color 

"Small bottles," ga 
cologne, mouthwas 
empty cologne bot 
"Lock box" -- woode 
latches and locks 
will open when al 
been opened. i 

Bean bags; easy and, 
Collection of disca 
such as sifters, i 
suring cups and s; 
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LOW BUDGET ITEMS 



contain some materials that 
s, too! 

or cardboard, soft drink 
is, T.V. boxes 
|(can be sprayed with enam- 
other kitchen utensils 
lount on heavy paper or 
;azines for browsing 
radios 
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unit or cut off end of 
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land screws to fit together 
[stray kitten, a tortoise, 

[and aids, slide camera 
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are inexpensive and easily obtained. They're 



Marbles 

Wigs 

Indian head dresses and feathers 
Beans, rice, etc., for play house 
Large rocks (too large to lift) for sitting 
upon and feeling 

Stepping stones in yard or garden for walk- 
ing upon and jumping to 
Indoor plants: get cuttings from friends 

and let children watch roots develop be- 
fore planting 

Wind chimes: inexpensive on the market, or 

make from tin, jewelry, etc. 

Series of long, low boxes for train, trucks, 
etc. (Wooden and/or cardboard) 

Painters' buckets - plastic or cardboard 
Unlabeled liquor bottles for colored water, 
place on ledge where light shines 
Rhythm instruments, homemade 
Large animals or figures for climbing and 
riding made from paper mache and saw- 
horses 

Box of "junk" for texture, for design and 
. collage 

Box of fabric samples for texture, shape, 
color 

"Small bottles," garlic, cinnamon, cloves, 
cologne, mouthwash, empty condiment boxes, 
empty cologne bottles and powder boxes, etc. 
"Lock box” — wooden box with variety of 
latches and locks attached to door, door 
will open when all locks and latches have 
been opened. 

Bean bags; easy and inexpensive to make 
Collection of discarded kitchen utensils 
such as sifters, dish pans, funnels, mea- 
suring cups and spoons, egg beaters, muf- 
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fin tins, spatulas, etc. 

Dried gourds, large and small, for form and 
color; can be painted 
Country mailbox outside nursery 
Newspaper (variety of uses in art experi- 
ences) 

Colorful wrapping paper, ribbons and bows 
Mirrors, variety of sizes and locations 
Discarded sink for outdoor water play 
Flannel boards foruse by teacher and children 
Punching bag made from old pair of jeans 
Feathers, sheep wool, pieces of fur 
Walking or jumping boards, easily made 
Canvas, for tent 
Aluminum foil pans 

Cardboard tubes from rolls of paper 
Catalogs (Sears, etc.) (Good for categorizing 
objects) 

Sample drapery, carpet, wallpaper books 
Old holiday greeting cards 
Silk scarves 

Flour, corn meal, grains, etc., to sift, 
measure and feel. (Don't ever throw away 
cereals with weevils; send it to school!) 
Buttons; sort for size and color; string on 
heavy thread 

Zippers, snaps, hooks, tops of old tennis 
shoes; mount fabrics on board for manipu- 
lation by children 
Suspenders 

Wood scraps for building 

Sawdust 

Clothes pins 

Empty telephone cable spools (outdoor tables) 
Telephone wire (colorful!) 

Old furniture: paint with gay colors and use 

for work areas and storage 
3 gallon ice cream containers 
Ceramic tiles (and pieces of tile) from tile 
shop 

Scrap paper from printers (all colors and 
sizes) 

Paint color swatches from paint store 

- 115 



SOME SOURCE 
EQUIPME 

Your Indian Communi 

Brunswick 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Telephone - 616-349 

Childcraft Equipmeri 
155 East 23rd Stree 
New York, New York 
Telephone - 212-674 

Community Plaything 
Rifton, New York 1 
Telephone - 914-658 

Creative Playthings 
Edinburg Road 
Cranbury, New Jerse 
Telephone - 609-448 
or 

5757 West Century E 
Los Angeles , Califc 

Greene Wood Product: 
47-07 Vernon Boule\ 
Long Island, New Yc 
Telephone - 212-ST6 

Zia School and Offi 
Second Street 
Albuquerque, New Me 

Milton-Bradley Co.i 
Springfield, Mass. 

Hardware, Stationei 
Stores 

Much is available t 
if you can arrange 
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80MB SOURCES TOR PURCHASE OP 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Tour Indian Connunity 

Erunawick 

Kalanaxoo, Michigan 
Talaphona - 616-349-1521 

Childcraft Equipnant Co*, Inc* 

155 Eaat 23rd Straat 
Maw York, Maw York 10010 
Talaphona - 212-674-4736 

Connunity Playthinga 
Rif ton v Haw York 12471 
Talaphona - 914-658-6561 

Craatiwa Playthinga 
Edinburg Road 

Cranbury, Maw Jaraay 08512 
Talaphona - 609-448-2221 
or 

5757 Voet Cantury Boulevard 
Loa Angelas* , California 90045 

Oraana Wood Producta 
47-07 Vernon Boulevard 
Long Inland , Maw York 11101 
Talaphona - 212-ST6-5699 

Zie School and Offica Supply 
Sacond Straat 
Albuquerque, Maw Mexico 

Milton-Bradley Co* 

Springfield, Maaa* 01101 

Hardware,. Stationary, 5 conta 6 10 canta 
Btoree 

Much ia available through arny eurplue depot 
it you can arrange to gat it* 
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SOME SOURCES FOR SECURING "BEAUTIFUL JUNK" 



Your Environment 

Millvork and Lumber companiea, grocery etoree 
Telephone company, aoft-drink companiee 
Ice cream etoree, gee etationa and garegee 

Wallpaper etoree, carpet ehope, tile etoree 
Boat Rentale and Narinae, moving companiea 
Print ahopa, fabric departmenta, home* 





[CURING "BEAUTIFUL JUNK" 



^oapaniaa, grocary stores 
>ft-drink coapanias 
^ atationa and garagas * 

rpet ahopa, tila storaa 
Lnaa, aoving coapanias 
iepartaants, hoaa. 
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LANGUAGE AND CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 



The new kindergarten classrooms offer an exci- 
ting challenge in bilingual education to the 
teacher. Though the use of native Indian lan- 
guages varies from community to community, 
basically a modern 'kindergarten for Indian 
children is centered upon two languages. There 
is often much disagreement among experts as to 
the most effective ways of introducing a sec- 
ond language to a young child while strength- 
ening the use and full development of his 
native tongue. But all specialists stress 
the crucial years from 4-7 as basic to the 
development of communicative competence in 
the adult. The major overall goals in this 
context are as follows: 

1. The development of the mother tongue 
for the purposes of communication, learning, 
problem-solving and fantasy. 

2. Selective introduction and/or develop- 
ment of existing skills in the national lan- 
guage. An individualized approach is recom- 
mended. 

Language plays a crucial role in communica- 
tion as well as in the development of learn- 
ing and thought processes. Children who are 
shifted from one language to another without 
the opportunity to effectively learn the use 
of language for varied functional aims, often 
remain "illiterate in two languages." To 
avoid such a hazard, teachers and aides are 
urged to become familiar with the use of lan- 
guage by the Indian community and with the 
resources currently being developed among dif- 
ferent Indian tribes. (Por instance, the ac- 
quisition of literacy skills in Navajo by an 
increasing number of aides and teachers at 
the Navajo Community College is one such op- 
portunity.) 



JAGE AND CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT THROUGH CURRICULUM EXPERIENCES 
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A. Children living in isolated communities 
consisting of predominantly non-English 
speakers should have a curriculum primarily 
in their native language. 

1. The use of the mother tongue for commu- 
nication and learning implies the preparation 
of materials in the native language as well, 
Indian children appreciate deeply the few 
materials which are available in their native 
tongue. (Lists of these materials are avail- 
able from the BIA and the American Association 
on Indian Affairs; see also the bibliography 
in the Appendix.) 
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2. The teacher who does not speak the na- 
tive language has the difficult job of learn- 
ing to communicate non -verbally • Through 
this process, however, she learns to accept 
the children's own ways of conveying their 
needs and feelings to her by the languages 

of vision, motion and touch. 

3. The introduction of the English language 
should be based upon the level of language 
development of each child in his native lang- 
uage. We prefer language development experi- 
ences instead of ESL for the kindergarten 
child. (See specific suggestions in Suggested 
Activities to Increase Language Power . ) 

4. The Indian teacher or aide in these 
classrooms ie the one who . can communicate 
with the children in their native language 
and thus, becomes the pivotal individual. 
Cooperative planning between the Indian and 
English-speaking staff members is of the es- 
sence. 

B, Children living in mixed communities 
should have a curriculum in both languages. 
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1. The development of the mother tongue for 
all children who come to class speaking it, 
and the availability of experiences in the In- 
dian language for children who have limited 
knowledge of it. 

2. The sequential introduction of the Eng- 
lish language for all children based upon an 
approach of individualized instruction. (See 
specific suggestions in Suggested Activities 
to Increase Language Power .) The role of 
child-to-child interaction is particularly 
important in a heterogeneous classroom; there- 
fore, many opportunities for this kind of 
activity should be provided. 

3. The concern expressed by many teachers 
for shaping the Indian child's grammar and 
pronunciation in the direction of Standard 
English is understandable. Our approach, 
however, suggests the importance of modeling 
(i.e., exposure to clear, child-directed, 
interesting language in stories, dramatic 
play, songs and conversation) instead of for- 
mal exercises or the correction of "grammati- 
cal and pronunciation errors." 

C . Children living predominantly in English - 
speaking communities with a past history of 
Indian languages having been spoken. 

1. The relationship between the cultural 
and linguistic aspects of the program in this 
kind of community is particularly important. 
The exposure of children to traditional songs, 
music, and older members of the community who 
still speak the language is recommended. 

2. The development of skills in the English 
language from a functional point of view (i. 
•., children learn to recognize that through 
the use of language they can affect their en- 
vironment in a powerful way.) He recommend 
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a child-centered approach instead of a pre- 
occupation with politeness and correct usage. 

3. Opportunities to use the child's lang- 
uage for learning and problem-solving. (See 
specific suggestions in Suggested Activities 
to Increase Language Development . ) 

The development of language can be thought of 
as a unitary process, as the child's increas- 
ing reliance upon words, in addition to his 
communication by means of motion, touch, ges- 
tures, drawings and dance. However, in the 
planning of curriculum it is helpful to look 
at different components of languages. The 
following listing of aspects of language is 
relevant to development of the child's native 
language as well as to his acquisition of a 
second language. In all instances, the child 
from the bilingual and bicultural environment 
needs a particular sensitivity to the medium 
of words; this sensitivity is required be- 
cause of the many conflicting demands with 
which he is confronted in school and in his 
community. 

The four aspects of language to be included 
in a kindergarten program are: listening . 

sound production , the development of fluency , 
and sematic development in the context of the 
development of language for thought. 

Listening : The objective in developing lis- 

tening skills in bilingual children is to 
help them focus on and sustain a tenacious 
attention to sounds. Many children raised 
in rural environments have learned to dis- 
criminate among certain sounds of nature and 
to interpret them. This .is an important 
basis from which to move to fine auditory 
distinctions in words. For instance, chil- 
dren tend to pay more attention to beginning 
rather than to the end of words; listening 
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games using natural and musical sounds can 
help them focus their attention on different 

segments of continued patterns of sound. 

/ 

In addition, the matching of sound to sight 
is a critical skill being developed in these 
early years. The sensory integration of vis- 
ual and aural patterns has been found to con- 
stitute an important prerequisite to reading. 
Matching games of sounds and pictures can 
strengthen listening and sensory integration. 

Sound production : When learning to speak 

children constantly shift from listening to 
speaking; basic to the process of speech is 
a curiosity about the way sounds are made. 

One of the objectives of a kindergarten lang- 
uage program is to develop in Indian children 
an ease in imitating sounds; the use of in- 
struments is one major avenue for accomplish- 
ing this aim. 

Increasingly, psychologists and linguists be- 
lieve that much early learning consists in 
the development of generalizations. For in- 
stance, the difference between low and high 
sounds can be shown by the tightness of a 
wire or string, similar to the tightness or 
laxness of muscles during sound production. 
Languages differ in this respect; in Navajo, 
for example, shoulder muscles as well as 
sounds, while in English shoulder muscles are 
seldom used. Teaching-learning games of 
sound production (as in the production of the 
th sound) can be developed with the help of 
feathers and mirrors, giving the child an op- 
portunity to watch the impact of streams of 
air, or to observe the placing of the tongue 
between the lips when producing a sound. 

Teachers may wish to draw up a checklist of 
substitutions and errors of omission charac- 
teristic of the children with whom they work. 
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Such a checklist would serve to discourage 
teachers from the often unconscious tendency 
to correct children's speech - a harmful 
practice. Instead, by helping the teachers 
develop a sensitivity to the regularties in 
the speech of their children, this close ob- 
servation may lead to a knowledge of how to 
stress certain sounds in their own speech, 
and most importantly to understand more of 
what the children in their classes are say- 
ing. 
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The objective, then, of developing a program 
in sound production is to dramatize to the 
children how sounds are made, not to correct 
the speech of kindergarten students. 

The development of fluency : Many teachers in 

ghetto and reservation schools are concerned 
with the "problem of the silent child." Such 
children can be found in many communities 
where the home language and the school langu- 
age are different . It is particularly impor- 
tant to give the shy, quiet child a chance 
to hear and communicate in his native langu- 
age. I would like to suggest that language 
and library corners be set up in the kinder- 
garten classrooms, similar to block and dress- 
up areas. In these areas, materials in the 
child's native language would be made avail- 
able (Particularly in classrooms where not 
all children come from a non-English speaking 
home.) if only a minority of children speak 
an Indian language, the availability of re- 
sources such as taped stories would help 
community aides in working with the child in 
his native language. 

The greater, the leap from home, to school, the 
bigger the geographic and emotional distance, 
the less likely the children (even if they 
are not bilingual) will enter into verbal 
exchange with their teachers. Therefore, 
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teachers need to know how to develop the 
skills of responding to the non-verbal efforts 
at communication on the part of young children. 

The goal of verbal fluency is to add to the 
child's non-verbal ways, skills which will en- 
able him to convey to others what he wants 
and how he feels and also allow him to re- 
shape and re-experience his own experiences 
which may become less painful, or more poig- 
nant, when savored once more by means of 
words. Novelty of experience does not usually 
lead to verbal expression on the part of young 
children. It is for this reason that the 
emergence of verbalizations accompanying ac- 
tion, ritual or familiar play is of such im- 
portance. 

Specific activities for the development of 
fluency in the child's dominant language (i. 
e., the language which he uses spontaneously 
for communication) include "meal-talk," 
story re-telling and dramatic play. 

(a) Meal-talk . The physical proximity of 

teachers and children at meal-time allows for 
casual, but at times repetitive, conversation. 
Some teachers use this setting for conceptual 
training as well: talking about solid and 

liquid foods, different colors, etc. Ques- 
tions such as, "Who is sitting with us to- 
day?" "Who is wearing a red sweater today?" 
allow for the repeated use of a sentence frame 
while changing individual words. This type 

of verbal interaction in the* child's native 
language can easily be transferred, at a later 
stage, to learning experiences in a second 
language. 

(b) Dramatic nlav . The imaginative teach- 
er can capitalize on children's experiences 
for dramatic reenactment. Settings that chil- 
dren are familiar with (stores or trading 
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posts) lend themselves particularly well to 
these kinds of language experiences. Drama- 
tic play does not have to become a spectacle 
for the whole classroom; children who seem 
particularly interested iVi this kind of act- 
ivity can be invited first to play with the 
props; others may or may not follow suit. 

In dramatic play children have a chance to 
re-shape their experiences into their symbol- 
ic idiom, which may consist of verbal or non- 
verbal language, and even, at times, of bi- 
lingual dialogue. 

(c) Story re-telling . Teachers and aides 
can be trained to read stories in an Indian 
language to children, though the book in 
front of them is in English. While there is 
a shortage of materials (and individuals who 
can read in their native Indian tongue) this 
method of translation is an adequate substi- 
tute. For story re-telling activities, we 
would like to recommend the purchase of mul- 
tiple sets of illustrated books for young 
children. One set of illustrations should 
be mounted so that children can handle these 
while the stories are being read to them, 
and once they re-tell the story by themselves. 
(For further details on this method of langu- 
age stimulation, see John, V., Horner, V., 
and Berney, T., "Story-Retelling: A Study of 

Sequential Speech in Young Children," to ap- 
pear in Levin, H., Basic Studies in Reading . 
Basic Books, Inc., 1970.) In giving children 
the opportunity to re-tell stories in small 
groups, pairs, or individually, the teacher 
can monitor the child's growth in language 
during the kindergarten year. 
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The cameras which have been made available to 
the kindergarten teachers should give them 
the opportunity to photograph those experi- 
ences around which group and individual stor- 
ies can be built. In classes where some 
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children speak an Indian language and others 
speak English, the stories can be recorded bi- 
lingually . 
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S ematic d eve l opment : The most significant as- 

pect of language acquisition is the learning 
of word meanings. One way to think of this 
process is to conceptualize a gradual shift 
in the child's use of single labels to words 
signifying categories of objects, actions and 
attributes. In other words, while at first 
children learn the names of certain favored 
objects, as they grow older their language re- 
flects their recognition of commonalities of 
features among a variety of objects and events. 
They learn to generalize through and with 
words, and also to become more precisely spec- 
ific. These very same psychological process- 
es — generalization and discrimination — 
are basic to problem-solving. 

Children learn to use language in problem- 
solving at an accelerated pace during the 
ages of 4-7; children who are exposed to con- 
flicting language pressures have a particu- 
larly difficult time in developing this func- 
tion of language. 

It is for this reason that an increasing num- 
ber of educators and psychologists urge that 
the mother tongue should be the language of 
instruction for young children. 

Teachers who do not speak the native language 
can prepare certain games, with the help of 
their aides, aimed at sematic development and 
the use of language for problem-solving.. One 
of the most difficult concepts for ycung chil- 
dren to acquire is that of " same . 11 When are 
two animals or| colors or utensils the same? 
Pantomine and visual demonstration, as well 
as the use pf language, help to strengthen 
the skills of recognizing essential similari- 
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The use of lotto and sorting games, often 
produced by the teacher and aide with cul- 
turally relevant materials, offer an impor- 
tant setting for the development of word 
meaning and problem-solving skills in young 
Indian children. (See Games to Make.) 

by Dr. Vera P. John 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO INCREASE LANGUAGE POWI 



Increasing skills in English language usage and comprehension will need 
classroom experience. Alghough no formal period is recommended, the op; 
simple games, sing the songs, and practice the language must be planned 
groups at work/play, on field trips, and during other parts of the dail)| 
to learn and use the materials below. 



Teacher-planning is most important in building a sequence of experience: 
ability to produce English sounds, whether the children already use Engl 
whether they are making the transition from another language. One need: 
one-word activities (Phase I), labeling, naming, locating on command, ai 
(Phase II), using words in a phrase and producing sounds that are made 
walking, etc., to final (Phase III) in which children repeat and product 
frame or full sentence. 



Phase I - Sound Game 



Set out three to five sound-making objects; example: bell, drum, pan w 
two blocks. 

Ask children to close eyes and listen while another child chooses one 
sound. 

Then, everyone guesses. 



Phase I - III 



Get magazines, Sear;s cataloges, etc., and let children cut, or tear a 
groupings - label in native language and English - furniture, cars, cl 
foods, etc. 



In Phase II encourage sounds made by cars, etc. 

In Phase III try to get frames: 

These are ' All of these are This is not a 

It's a __ 

Phase I and II - Pantomime guessing 

Child does: hammering, weaving, climbing, riding, crawling, etc. 

Teacher and children supply name for action. 
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UGGESTED ACTIVITIES TO INCREASE LANGUAGE POWER 



language usage and comprehension will need much practice and actual 
ough no formal period is recommended, the opportunity to play these 
s, and practice the language must be planned by the teacher. Small 
Id trips, and during other parts of the daily program are encouraged 
als below. 

I 

portant in building a sequence of experiences to develop meaning and 
sounds, whether the children already use English extensively, or 
transition from another language. One needs to start with simple, 
I), labeling, naming, locating on command, and building to phrasing 
a phrase and producing sounds that are made by animals, cars, horses, 
ase III) in which children repeat and produce words in context of a 



nd-making objects; example: bell, drum, pan with spoon, hammer, 
s and listen while another child chooses one of these to make a 



aloges, etc., and let children cut, or tear and paste object 
ve language and English - furniture, cars, clothes, plants. 



nds made by cars, etc. 



rames : 
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All of these are 



This is not a 




saving, climbing, riding, crawling, etc. 
iy name for action. 
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Sound guessing 

Child does things that make sounds in room: close book, clos 

hands, jump, etc. 

Others close eyes and guess. 

Phase II - Teacher singing descriptions 

Phase III - Children singing descriptions 

/ 

Here's a simple melody whose words can teach structure of I 
thing can be panned off as a rhythm,, 

I can walk and I am walking 

. .< \ 

Walk walk walking is good fun 
I can walk and I am walking 



Walk with me oh please do come 



I can jump, run, hop, sing, lift (pretend something heavy) 
whirl, etc. 

Note: The following consonants or consonantal clusters incorp 

no Navajo: f as in fun 

ng as in sing 
r as in run 

Phase II - III - Horse hoof clap 

Ask children how the horse hoofs sound in clapping hands. 
Formalize what child has given by strengthening, accenting i 
This is the way ' 8 horse rides clap clappet) 

Slow? This is the way — - 

Fast? This is the way — 
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, sing, lift (pretend something heavy), tip-toe, wiggle, glide, 



sonants or consonantal clusters 
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g as in sing 
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.Incorporated into the above have 



oof clap 

orse hoofs sound in clapping hands. 

as given by strengthening, accenting rhythm and then all repeat: 
* s horse rides clap clappety clappety-,: etc . 

ay 
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Phase III - Lobby Loo - To teach parts of the body and also first a 

I put my first hand in 
I put my first hand out 

* I give that hand a shake, shake, shake 
And turn myself about 

Oh, here we go Lobby Loo, etc. 

* That may be difficult - show how to make the th, sound 

Get a big doll or pretend one child or teacher is a doll. 

Where are dolly’s eves ? One or two children show on dolly. Then 
on themselves, "Here are my eyes." 

In hand and fing ers . nd and erz may require attention. At first 
(not on same day) from singulars, i.e., eyes, ears, teeth, feet, 
from nose, mouth so as not to conflict verbs is and are. 



In discussing children's pictures use some old ones (two weeks ag 
will then be past tense. Remember when you sent, did, saw, playe< 
child to verbalize past tense in this way. 

Phase III 

Four children holding signs (picture) stand in four parts of the 
can be store, rodeo, school, bus, hogan, etc. Each child says wh< 
"I want to go to the . Then he goes. This can be done in 1 

tongue. Or, using some children as "drivers" (of bus, pick-up, ct 
stop and pick up the children who say, "Take me to the ". 

Example: Driver: Where are you going? 

Passenger: I want to go to the . 

Driver: O.K. Get in. | 

Phase III - Rodeo - Dramatic Plav 
Children take turns being: 

* Announcers (In Navajo or English) * Ladies and Gentlemen 
Riders You will see-- 

7 
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I put my secon 
I put my first 
I put my secon 
I put my whole 
etc . 
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:aach parts of the body and also first and aacond. (ordinala) 



shako, ahaka 



ate. 



I put ay aacond hand in 
I put ay firat foot in 
I put ay aacond foot in 
I put ay vhola aalf in 

Ot'S . 



iow how to aaka tha th aound 
ona child or taachar is a doll. 

>na or two childran ahow on dolly. Than all aay and show 
t ay ayaa." 

>d ara aay raquira attantion* At firat do plurala aaparata 
igulara, i.a«, ayaa, aara , taath, faat, lage, ate., aaparata 
: to conflict varba ia and ara. 



•icturaa uaa aoaa old onaa (two waako ago). Tha discussion 
Raaaabar whan you aent, did, aaw, playad, ate., ancouraga 
naa in thia way. 



a (pictura) atand in four parta of tha rooa (yard). Signs 
il, bua , hogan, ate. Bach child saya whara ha wants to go. 

Than ha goaa . Thia can ba dona in English or aiothar 
ildran aa "drivara" (of bua, pick-up, car, horsa) , tha drivars 
ran who aay, "Taka aa to tha " . 

ara you going? 
want to go to tha . 

Gat in. 



or English) * Ladiaa and Cattlaaan — ** Gat your 

You will aaa— lea cold 
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Broncos Next we have — 

Calves The prize goes to-- 

Singers or other entertainers 
** Refreshment sellers 

The degree of dialogue possible depends on ability of particular g 
expect the play to become more verbal and more organized as it goe 

Phase III - Sample Concept Lesson. Teaching little - bi£ - bigger ( 

Two teachers: One is commentator and one is the blower. Demonstr 

small balloon and begins to blow as the other describes* "It's lit 
little. It's getting bigger and bigger. It's so big, etc., until 
Second time children join with commenting teacher in "blow by blow 
Follow-up: Find things in room - big - little. Who is bigger tha 



Sunday 


Domingo 


Monday 


Domingo Buska'ni (Day after Sunday) 


Tuesday 


Mali ji Na'anish (Two days work) 


Wednesday - 


Tagu ji Nda'anish (Three days work) 


Thursday 


Di ji Nda'anish (Four days work) 


Friday 


Ashdla aji N'aanish (Five days work) 


Saturday - 


Yi8ka' Domingo (Little Sunday or day before SundJ 



These can be recited in phase III, one a day, holding up fingers 1 
i.e., "Thursday is Di ji Nda'anish ■ Four days work" (Hold up fing 

Pictures of rugs can be used to: 

Evoke pride in Navajo or other Indian craft. 

Enjoy beautiful patterns. 

Learn colors, £ed, orange, brown, blue, green. (May require prac 
Learn such terms as: line, square, stripe, diamond, zig-zag, cro 

top, bottom, sides. 

Practice counting: stripes, diamonds, etc. 

See slides, too, of patterns on pottery, rugs , .baskets , and other a 
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Next we have — 

The prize goes to — 



liters 



Right here — 

(How much does it 
cost?) It costs 15 
cents, etc. 



le depends on ability of particular group. One would 
fe verbal and more organized as it goes along. 

on. Teaching little - bi& - bigger (final g and gr worked on) 

:ator and one is the blower. Demonstrate: One shows a 

•low as the other describes, "It's little, it's still 
and bigger. It's so big, etc., until it bursts." 

:h commenting teacher in "blow by blow" description, 
tom - big - little. Who is bigger than — ? 



;a*ni (Day after Sunday) 
inish (Two days work) 

I* anish (Three days work) 



lish (Four days work) 

N'aanish (Five days work) 

ngo (Little Sunday or day before Sunday) 



III, one a day, holding up fingers 1 - 5 Mon. - Fri. 
nish ■ Four days work" (Hold up fingers) 

o : 

er Indian craft. 

rown, blue, green. (May require practice) 

square, stripe, diamond, zig-zag, cross, within, around, 

diamonds, etc. 

m pottery, rugs, baskets, and other articles. 
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STORIES AND LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 

Many of the stories of the Indian people deal 
with the beginning of things: how the world 

was created, the sun and moon and stars, the 
earth and i’ts features -- mountains, lakes, 
rivers, canyons, plains. True, the puzzle of 
how these things came to be as absorbed all 
the peoples of the world, from time immemori- 
al. Children today, whether Indian or not, 
muse over these same questions. 

As he went to bed one evening, a four year 
old boy revealed the preoccupations of his 
mind, and recalled the events of his day, by 
asking: 

Why does hair stick to your head? Why does 
wood stay together? Why does the card table 
stand up? Why do jail bars stay together? 

Why does wallpaper stick? Why are eggs good 
for you? Why do lights turn on? Why is it 
sometimes hot, cold, warm? Why are cakes for 
birthdays? Why is a nickle 5 cents? Why do 
pencils have blades all through them? Why 
does fur stay on dogs? Why are riddles hard 
and easy? Why don't people have tails? Why 
do birds fly? Why is money treasure? Why do 
cowboys go after money? Why is there such a 
thing as people? 

Some of these questions are reflections of 
the times and setting of one child. Some are 
universal in content. Stories e* fact and 
fantasy will appeal to all young children as 
they build a picture of themselves and the 
world. 

Indian legends tell of the way the animals 
became what they are: How the spider got its 

red spot , why bears are black, why the skunk 
smells good most of the time, how the pony 
was made from mud. Likewise, there are tales 
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which deal with the fertility of the soil, 
the rain and the sunshine, and the growth of 
the crops. Animals and people talk together 
and share many of the same problems. There 
is clearly no bar to communication between 
them. In this way, the stories have a par- 
ticular appeal to young children, to whom 
the distinction between being human and be- 
ing an animal is not any barrier. In his 
imagination, the young child moves easily 
from one world to another. Frequently, also, 
he is not upset about personification of in- 
animate objects — trees, flowers, clouds, 
and the like. As long as things move, they 
can be alive. In some of the stories the 
little and helpless character will outwit a 
stronger force, or solve a problem too big 
for the others. 

For these reasons, Indian tales are particu- 
larly suited to young children. There is a 
direct quality about the traditional stories 
which takes no account of strict chronologi- 
cal time and sequence. It is easy for the 
tale teller to move about in space and time, 
depending on the needs of the story, and for 
characters to appear and disappear rather un- 
predictably . Children do not mind this kind 
of easy movement suited to the story, and are 
not in any sense bound by adult notions of 
time sequence or causality. The plot does 
not need to be elaborate. A clearly identi- 
fied beginning and end or conclusion are like 
wise readily dispensed with. The relish of 
the tale lies in its direct dealing with a 
problem that needs to be solved, an explana- 
tion for phenomena that are puzzling, a sol- 
ution of the whys or wherefores of existence, 
or — sometimes — a good joke on a charac- 
ter who has become too pompous or arrogant* 
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Each of the many Indian tribes has its own 
particular explanation for things. The Nava- 
jo have a story about Spider Woman who in- 
structs Navajo women to weave on a loom which 
Spider Man told them how to make. The Pima 
tell how the rattlesnake, once the most beau- 
tiful but defenseless of snakes, received his 
fangs — two powerful rays from the Sun God. 
The Eskimos account for the beginning of fish 
and sea animals. In addition, there are be- 
loved tales which treat of real events some- 
time in the past, travels or experiences of 
the tribe. 

Because of the universal themes which under- 
lie much of the legend and lore of the Indian 
people, their stories can be used by other 
tribes with equal understanding and apprecia- 
tion. It may be good for Indian children to 
begin to know something of the stories of 
their Indian brothers of other regions and 
tribes, and to appreciate the differences of 
living associated with woodland, plain, des- 
ert and tundra. 

Stories can be read to children at many times 
during the day. The teacher who has a tale 
or two in her memory can hold children during 
restless periods of waiting for a bus, before 
lunch, or keep them resting in the shade after 
a long walk. Of equal importance is the need 
to encourage children to tell their own stor- 
ies, to construct events of the day in story 
form, to fantasize about the future and to 
make up their own explanations for things. 

The rich oral tradition of the Indian people 
depends upon the imagery and skills of the 
story tellers of this generation. 

The language of each Indian tribe has its own 
special flavor and meanings, much of which is 
lost in the translation into English struc- 
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ture and vocabulary. In her anthology of 
Indian prose and poetry, Mairgot Astrov* 
speaks of the vivid and sensual descriptions 
in the original texts which include visual, 
auditory, even kinaesthetic qualities: the 

rustling of leaves, the monotonous patter of 
rain striking against the teepee, the boom- 
ing of high winds, the rippling of a brook, 
the soothing coolness of shade. She cites 
one translator, Robert H. Lowie , who was able 
to preserve something of the poetry of the 
original work of the Crow and Hidatsa Indi- 
ans: 

When the day is cloudy, the thunder makes a 
low rumble and the rain patters against the 
lodge, then it's fine and nice to sleep, is- 
n't it? 

and again, 

i 

You hear the wind blowing, blowing, then all 
of a sudden it dies down just as if it had 
gone off to sleep. 

Since so many of the tales preserved in an- 
thologies have been stripped of much of this 
color and descriptive flavor, it may be pos- 
sible for those who are using them to reach 
into their own feelings and attempt to recre- 
ate what must have been added by the original 
Indian storyteller as he held his audience 
spellbound. 



* American Indian Prose and Poetry . An Antho- 
logy, Edited by Margot Astrov. New York: 
Capricorn Books. 1962. Originally published 
as The Winged Serpent . 1946 (Page 11.) 







The Teacher's objectives, through the use of 
written and spoken story materials, may in- 
clude the aims of getting children, 

To enjoy the stories of their own heritage. 

To listen with attention of growing under- 
standing. 

To think logically and critically (in terms 
of their own experience). 

To begin to appreciate other times, other 
lands, other people* 

To observe and recall events. 

To use words to express ideas, feelings 
and relationships. 

To begin to hear speech rhythms and con- 
struction models and to reproduce these 
in their own conversations. 

A few Indian legends are included, below, to 
suggest the flavor and form. In many instan- 
ces, the stories lend themselves to dramati- 
zation and role playing. 

WHY SKUNK SMELLS PRETTY GOOD MOST OF THE TIME 

A Ute Tale 

The birds held a council. Mocking bird said, 
"That Skunk, what are we going to do about 
him? He is like a little boy with a bow and 
arrow. He shoots this way, and that way." 



Eagle flew down the m 
Skunk. He was going 
If he saw someone, he 
smell on him. Porcup 
tie smelled bad. Dee 
smelled bad, too. Ea 
He flew quietly, but 
Eagle smelled bad. H 
mountain. He sat in 

The birds said, "Canar 
you. You are the one 
smell." Canary too to 
flew down in the valle 
much noise. He almost 
heard him. Now Canary 
tree. 

Quail said, "There is 
He is the night-hunte 

Owl flew down. He sa 
a bush. Skunk had bee 
Now he was tired. Owl 
was quiet as a shadow, 
around Skunk's bad sme 

Skunk is a good neighb 
pretty good most of th 



Crow said, "It smells too bad around here. 

My babies do not smell like crow babies. They 
smell like skunk babies." 

Blue Jay said, "I have a plan. One of us 
must go down into the valley and tie a string 
around that bad smell." 

The birds said, "Eagle, you can fly best. 

You are the one to go down into the valley, 
you are the one to tie a string around 
Skunk's bad smell." 
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Eagle flew down the mountain. There was 
Skunk. He was going around like a bad boy. 
If he saw someone, he would throw that bad 
smell on him. Porcupine smelled bad. Tur- 
tle smelled bad. Deer smelled bad. Frog 
smelled bad, too. Eagle flew close to Skunk 
He flew quietly, but Skunk heard him. Now 
Eagle smelled bad. He flew back upon the 
mountain. He sat in a tree by himself. 

The birds said, "Canary, Skunk cannot hear 
you. You are the one to tie up Skunk's bad 
smell." Canary too took the string. He 
flew down in the valley. He didn't make 
much noise. He almost did it. But Skunk 
heard him. Now Canary sat alone in another 
tree. 

Quail said, "There is one who can do this. 

He is the night-hunter. His name is Owl." 

Owl flew down. He saw Skunk sleeping under 
a bush. Skunk had been a bad boy all day. 
Now he was tired. Owl made no noise. He 
was quiet as a shadow. He tied the string 
around Skunk's bad smell. 

Skunk is a good neighbor now. He smells 
pretty good most of the time. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FIRE 
Cherokee Legend 

In the olden days the people had no fire. 
Many suffered from the cold. It was learned 
that in some mysterious manner an old woman 
with mystical power possessed fire but guard 
ed it closely and refused to part with even 
one coal. She lived across the river. 

A meeting was called at which many volun- 
teered to cross the river and try to obtain 
the fire. First the bear tried. His coat 
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was burned black and he was forced to swim the 
river to safety. Ever since, we have had the 
black bear. 

Next, the crows tried. They, too, were burn- 
ed black and forced to return without the 
fire. Ever since, we have had black crows. 

Then several birds in a body attempted the 
great feat. All were burned black and re- 
turned without success. These we call black 
birds. Others tried, but each returned with 
only a blackened coat. 

At last, the spider volunteered. flo one 
thought that he could succeed. Tying a small 
pot on his back, the spider spun a web across 
the river to serve as a bridge on his return. 
Then, crossing slowly and carefully, he, be- 
cause of his size, eluded the guard and ob- 
tained a small coal which he put into the pot. 

As he crossed the stream on his return trip, 
the spider felt the little pot grow hotter, 
but he staunchly continued on his way. Fin- 
ally, he arrived safely home with his preci- 
ous cargo. But when the pot was removed from 
the spider's back, it was discovered that he 
was not only burned black, but also had a 
bright red spot where the little pot had 
rested on his back. Ever since, we have had 
the black spider with the red spotted back. 

WHY RIVERS FLOW BUT ONE WAY 
Puget Sound 

Long ago, before the world changed, all the 
animal people came together for a bit meet- 
ing. Eagle was the headman of the gathering. 
He lived up high, in the top of a tall tree. 
Whenever the people wanted to decide anything 
important, they called up to him as he sat in 
the tree, and he gave them his opinion. 
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Each of the animal people at the meeting had 
a chance to say what he thought. Even Raven 
and Mink, who were slaves, told the others 
what they believed should be done. Raven's 
opinion was so good that he became known as 
a wise man. 

For a long time the people argued about the 
direction in which the rivers should flow. 
Should they flow up or down, or both up and 
down? All but Raven thought that one side 
of all rivers should run up the mountains 
and the other side should run down. All the 
rivers should go up as far as the falls, they 
said, and then should turn around and come 
back. 

"What do you think of our plan?" they called 
up to Eagle. 

"I agree with you," answered Eagle. "If the 
rivers go both ways, the new people who are 
to come will have an easy time. It will not 
be hard to go upstream, and it will not be 
hard to go downstream. What does Raven think? 

"I don't agree with you," replied Raven. "If 
the rivers turn round at the falls, salmon 
will have no chance to stop. They will go up 
as far as the falls, and then they will come 
right back again. Where will they spawn? 

And how will the new people catch them? I 
think that all rivers should flow one way." 

"Raven is right," agreed Mink. "The people 
will have a very hard time catching salmon 
if the rivers run both ways." 

**%. 

"I think the rivers should go but one way," 
repeated Raven. "And I think that at all 
the bends in the streams there should be lit- 
tle eddies. They will make the salmon go 
slower. The people can fish there, too." 



"Raven's reasons seem very good," said Eagle 
in the tree. 

"Raven's reasons seem very good," repeated 
the people on the ground. So they followed 
his plan. 

That is why all rivers now run but one way. 
That is why salmon go all the way up their 
home river to spawn. 

— from Indian Legends of the 
Pacific Northwest . Ella E. 
Clark. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. Berkeley, 

Calif. 1958. 

AN OLD STORY 
Blackfoot 

One day a rabbit was bragging that he could 
out run everything on the flat where he lived. 
A turtle heard him and challenged him to a 
race. The rabbit just laughed, but set a 
date for the race. 

The turtle got his friends together and told 
them about the race and how they could help 
him win. The day of the race arrived and the 
race course was to be over four hills. When 
they started the rabbit was in the lead, soon 
he looked up and to his surprise he saw the 
turtle just going over the top of the first 
hill, as he topped the first hill he saw the 
turtle going over the second hill, the rabbit 
turned on more speed but as he topped the 
second hill the turtle was disappearing over 
the third hill. He used his very fastest 
speed but when he got to the top of the 
third hill the turtle was going over the 
fourth. He was now going at his top speed 
when he reached the top of the fourth hill 
only to see the turtle crossing the finish 
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Thia ia how the turtle won the race: He got 

each of hia four frienda to get on a hill and 
hide in the deep graaa and watch, aa the tur- 
tle froa the previoua hill would go over the 
top and then hide in the graaa, the turtle 
on the next hill would atart and do the aaae 
thing each tiae. The rabbit did not know 
thia waa not- the turtle that challenged hia 
that he aaw going over each hill. 

Thia ia a story the old aen like to tell at 
gatheringa . 



Donna Fiaher 



OLD STORY 
ackfoot 



HOW THE RAVEN GOT HIS COLOR 
Blackfoot 
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Many yeara ago the Blackfeet were ahort of 
food becauae there waa no gaae. The Chief 
aent for Napi, creator of all thinga. After 
Napi arrived the Chief told hia of their 
hardehipe. Napi aaid that he would look for 
the trouble the next aorning. 

Early the next day Napi and the Chief'a aon 
atarted out to aee why there waa no gaae to 
be found. They traveled for aany daya with- 
out finding a trace of gaae. 

One day they caae to a cave full of buffalo, 
deer and elk, but before they could drive 
the aniaala out, a woaan and child caae 
froa a lodge on a hill over the cave. Napi 
changed hiaaelf into a dog and hia coapanion 
into a atick. They followed the woaan and 
child into the foreat. The woaan noticed 
the atick and thought it would be a good 
atick to dig roota, the boy naked to keep 
the dog and hia aother aaid "Yea." 
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Later, they all went to their lodge but when 
they arrived there, the woman's husband said 
they would have to get rid o£ the dog and the 
stick as they were evil looking. 

That night the dog and stick went to the cave, 
Napi changed them back to their original form 
to chase the game out of the cave. Then Napi 
changed himself and the boy back to the shape 
of a dog and a stick. The man in the lodge 
heard the dog barking and came to see what 
was happening. He was going to kill the dog 
and break the stick. The stick rolled up in 
the hair of a buffalo and escaped. The dog 
got away also. The dog chased the buffalo 
toward the village of the Blackfeet. Napi 
changed himself and the boy to their human 
forms. Then they went to the village to in- 
form the people of the game. The men of the 
tribe went down to the river near the buffa- 
lo trap. 

They tried to chase the buffalo into the trap, 
but the old man on the hill had changed him- 
self into a big white bird, and scared the 
buffalo away. 

The Blackfeet tried again and again to drive 
the buffalo into the trap but couldn't suc- 
ceed. Napi caught the bird and tied it to a 
stick over a smudgefire and left him there, 
until he begged for mercy. That is supposed 
to be the way the raven got its color 

---Donald Fisher 
A CREE BUFFALO HUNT 

My grandmother told me a story about the way 
the €rees hunted buffalo. She said that they 
would start getting ready the day before the 
hunt was to start. The men would tell the 
women what they wanted taken, and the women 
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bid me a story about the way 
^buffalo. She said that they 
ing ready the day before the 
t . The men would tell the 
wanted taken, and the women 



would pack it. They also would take the 
food and utensils that would be needed. The 
men would sharpen their knives, clean and 
polish their guns, and load their powder 
horns. 

The next morning they would get up early and 
eat breakfast before starting on the hunt. 

They would head for the plains where they 
generally had the best hunting. They would 
send scouts ahead to locate the buffalo 
herds, sometimes this would take many days. 

My grandmother said that her father went on 
his first hunt when he was only sixteen. 

This was the story he told about his first 
hunt . 

"Some of the scouts returned with the story 
that there was a herd just a few miles away. 
They decided to wait until all the scouts 
returned so they made camp. Early the next 
morning they started toward the herd. First 
they came upon two bulls fighting, as the 
herd had moved on they decided to watch the 
fight for awhile. They finally caught up 
with the herd and chased them for several 
miles killing what they needed. At last they 
had their limit so they started skinning and 
dressing them out. Then they dried the meat. 

"On the return trip home they passed the bulls 
that were fighting but both were dead. Some 
said that they fought till both died; others 
said that someone shot them. The hunters 
did not investigate. 

"When they reached camp they had a big feast 
and dance to celebrate the successful hunt." 

Daniel Boggs 
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COLLECTIONS OF LEGENDS AND AUTHENTIC IND 

'i 

[■ The stories collected and edited may need some adaptation for us< 

i 

{ Blackerby, A. Tale of An Alaskan Whale. Binfords Press 

l 

| Clark, Ella E. Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest. Berkeley 

\ California Press. 1958 

[ Coffin, Tristram P. Indian Tales of North America. Philadelphia: 

v Society, Ind. 1961 

| Coleman, Sr. B. , et al. 0 j ibwa Myths and Legends. Ross 

i Harris, Christie. Once Upon a Time. New York: Atheneum Pub. 19< 

of the North Pacific Indians. 

I Hayes, William D. Indian Tales of the Desert People. New York: I 

Hazeltine, Alice I. (comp.) Red Man, White Man. New York: Lothi 

Shepard. 1957 

Jacobs, J. Indian Folk and Fairy Tales. New York: Putnam 

f Marriott, Alice. Saynday's People: The Kiowa Indians and the Story 

Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1963 

Marriott, Alice and Carol K. Rachlin. American Indian Mythology. 
Crowell. 1968 

Martin, F. Nine Tales of Raven. Harper 

Pine, T.S. and J. Levine. The Eskimos Knew. McGraw 

Phillips, S. W. Indian Campfire Tales. New York: Platt and Munk. 

Reichard , Gladys A. Spider Woman. New York: Macmillan. 1934 

Rushmore, Helen. The Dancing Horses of Acoma. World Publ. 1963 

Shaw, A. M. Pima Indian Legends. Tucson: University of Arizona P 
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COLLECTIONS OF LEGENDS AND AUTHENTIC INDIAN TALES 
ind edited nay need sone adaptation for use with young children 
1 Alaskan Whale. Binfords Press 

igends of the Pacific Northwest. Berkeley: University of 

.an Tales of North America. Philadelphia: American Folklore 

Ojibwa Myths and Legends. Ross 

pon a Time. New York: Atheneum Pub. 1963 Five old tales 

dians . 

Tales of the Desert People. New York: David McKay. 1957 

p.) Red Man, White Man. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 

nd Fairy Tales. New York: Putnam 

s People: The Kiowa Indians and the Story They Tell. 

Nebraska Press. 1963 

K. Rachlin . American Indian Mythology. New York: 

Raven. Harper 
The Eskimos Knew. McGraw 
ampfire Tales. New York: Platt and Munk. 1963 

er Woman. New York: Macmillan. 1934 

cing Horses of Acoma. World Publ. 1963 
Legends. Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 1968 



STORIES ABOUT INDIAN CHILDREN AND THEIR LIVES 

^Suitable for use with children ages six and younger 

I *Books About American Indians. Sonie Bleeker. New York: Morrow 

' Apache Indians 

Aztec 
Cherokee 

i Chippewa Indians 

| Crow Indians 

Delaware Indians 
Eskimo 

Horsemen of the Plains: The Nez Perce Indians 

Horsemen of the Western Plateaus 
Indians cif the Longhouse 
Mission Indians of California 
j Navajo 

| Pueblo Indians 

Sea Hunters 
Seminole Indians 
Sioux Indians 

*Cherokee Animal Tales. Robert Frankenberg. Holiday. 1968 
*Cliff Dwellers of Walnut Canyon. Carroll L. Fenton. Day. 1960 
*Desert People. Ann Nolan Clark. Viking. 1962 
In My Mother's House. Ann Nolan Clark. Viking. 1943 

^Indian and His Pueblo. Louise and Richard Floethe. New York: Scribners. 1960 

^Indian Children of America. Margaret C. Farquhar. New York: Holt 

Indian Sign Language. Robert Hofsinde. New York: Wm. Morrow. 1956 

^Indian Two Feet and His Eagle Feather. M. Friskey. Childrens. 

^Indian Two Feet and His Horse. M. Friskey. Childrens. 

’ 

! • . • . . 
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Indians of the America's Series. Melmont 

American Indian as Farmer 

Apaches 

Cherokees 

Children of the Seed Gatherers 

Dakotas 

Day in Oraibi 

Day with Honau 

Day with Poli 

Delawares 

Dog Team for Ongluk 

Hopi Indian Butterfly Dance 

Iroqouis 

Little Indian Basket Maker 
Little Indian Pottery Maker 
Moolack: Young Salmon Fisherman 

Navajo Land: Yesterday and Today 

Nika Illahee 
Seminoles 

Something for the Medicine Man 
Tohi: A Chumash Indian Boy 

*Little Elk Hunts Buffalo. Jessie B. McGraw. New York: Nelson. 1961 

Little Navajo Bluebird. Ann Nolan Clark. Viking. 

*Little Sioux Girl. Lois Lenski. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1958 

*The North American Indians. Ernest Berke. New York: Doubleday. 1963 

Ootook , Young Eskimo Girl. L. Harrington. Hale 

Panuck. The Eskimo Sled Dog. Frederick Machetanz. New York: Scribners. 

*Picture-Skin Story. Alex W. Bender III. New York: Holiday House. 1957 

*True Book of Little Eskimos. D. A. Copeland 
*True Book of Indians. T. Martini. Childrens 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST WHICH HAVE 
SPECIAL VALUE FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 

A Pocket Full of Crickets. Rebecca Caudill. Holt. 1964 

A Snowy Day. Ezra Jack Keats. Viking. 1962 

All About Animals and Their Young. R. M. McClung. Random House 

All Kinds of Seals. B. Kohn. Random 

Animal Folk Tales of America. T. Palazzo. Doubleday 

Animal Mothers and Babies. R. Foran. Warne 

Animals of the Artie. G. Vevers. McGraw 

Animal Stories to Read Aloud. Wonder. 1959 

Animals at Home Series. M. Koenig. Grossett and Dunlop 
Beaver - Bee - Mouse - Penquin - Stork - Whale 

Animals Round the Year. G. 0. Blough. Harper-Row 

Animal Tracks and Hunter Signs. E. T. Seton. Doubleday 

Brighty of the Grand Canyon. M. Henry. Rand 

The First Snowflake. M. A. and E. W. Gibson. Allied Florida 

The Fox Went Out On a Chilly Night. Peter Spier. Doubleday. 1961 

Here Come the Whales. A. E. Goudey. Scribner 

Also: Here Come the Beavers, Deer, Dolphins, Raccoons 

Hide and Seek Frog. A. R. Tresselt. Lothrop 

The Mighty Bears. R. M. McClung. Random 

Mighty Hunter. B. and E. Hader. Macmillan 

Oley the Sea Monster. M. H. Ets. Viking 



A SELECTED LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR Cap 

CHILDREN, AGES 3-5 WHO MAY HAVE E 

HAD LITTLE PREVIOUS OPPORTUNITY $ 

TO SEE AND ENJOY BOOKS W 

m 

Compiled by Dorothy J. Anderson £ 

Children's Services Division g 

American Library Association m 



Th 

ABC, written and illustrated by Bruno Munari. 

World, 1960. $3.50 

This is a clearly drawn ABC book with whim- 



sical touches by the artist. t 

s 

Bedtime For Frances, by Russell Hoban; illus- t 

trated by Garth Williams. Harper, 1960. d 

$2.75. t 

Frances, the badger, could be a child — c 

the way she thinks up reasons for not going o 

to sleep. Like a child, she's not pleased 
with the thought of a spanking and so does Th 

go to sleep after many interruptions. 



The Biggest Bear, by Lynd Ward. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1953. $3.25. 

Johnny solves the problem of a bear cub 
that becomes bigger and bigger. 

Blueberries for Sal, by Robert McCloskey. Cr 

Viking, 1948. $3.00. 

Little Sal and her mother and Little Bear 
and his mother get all mixed up when they 
set out to pick blueberries. 

Cu 

The Camel Who Took a Walk, by Jack Tworkov. 

Dutton, 1951. $2.95 

A beautiful camel unwittingly outsmarts 
a tiger, a monkey, and other forest crea- 
tures who lie in wait for her. Pleasant, 
lilting language and a surprise ending. 
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ECOMMENDED BOOKS FOR 
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Caps for Sale, written and illustrated by 
Esphyr Slobodkina. W. R. Scott, 1947. 
$2.75 

While a tired peddler slept, a group of 
mischievous monkeys took all of the caps 
from his pack. The peddler's efforts to 
get the caps returned amuse children and 
make this a good story to act out. 



ustrated by Bruno Munari. 

>0 

drawn ABC book with whim- 
he artist. 

I by Russell Hoban; illus- 
Llliams. Harper, 1960. 

jr, could be a child — 

; up reasons for not going 
child, she's not pleased 
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y Lynd Ward. Houghton 
3.25. 

problem of a bear cub 
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The Circus Baby, written and illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan, 1950 
$3.00 

A circus elephant spends a great deal of 
time watching the clown family. One day 
she decides her baby elephant must learn 
to eat properly — with high chair, bib, 
dishes, and silver. The result is disas- 
trous. The pictures will please small 
children who may remember having had some 
of the same difficulties. 

The Country Bunny and The Little Gold Shoes, 
by Du Bose Heyward; illustrated by Marjor- 
ie Flack. Houghton. $3.25. 

Delightful pictures in the delicate soft 
colors of Spring show how the Country Bun- 
ny was chosen to be one of the Easter Bun- 
nies . 



, by Robert McCloskey. 
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Crow Boy, by Taro Yashima. Viking, 1955. 
$2.75. 

Pictures in rich colors illustrate a story 
about a wise teacher and a lonely boy. 

Curious George, written and illustrated by 
Hans A. Fey. Houghton, 1941. $3.25. 

Curiosity brings about the capture of 
George, a little jungle monkey, and later 
brings him some exciting adventures on his 
boat ride to America and on his arrival in 
New York City when he gets loose. 
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The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up, by Alice 
Goudey; illustrated by Adrienne Adams. 
Scribner. $3.25. 

Two children watch day come and go. Simple 
explanations of sun and earth. Delicate 
pastel drawings. 

The Five Chinese Brothers, by Claire H. Bish- 
op; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Coward- 
McCann, 1938. $2.50. 

Amusing folk tale of five unusual Chinese 
brothers is told in brief text and bold 
pictures. The humor and pattern of the 
story make it ideal for storytelling or lap 
reading. 

Grandfather and I, by Helen E. Buckley. 
Lothrop, 1959. $2.95. 

A boy's delight in walking with his grand- 
father. Lilting, repetition. 

The Happy Lion, by Louise Fatio; illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey (Now McGraw- 
Hill), 1954. $2.75. 

The Happy Lion lived in a zoo in France. 

All the people who visited the zoo were his 
friends until he got out of the cage and 
tried to return their visits. Rollicking 
nonsense with distinguished pictures. More 
adventures follow in later books. 

Harry The Dirty Dog, by Gene Zion. Harper, 
1956. $3.25. 

Harry hates to be clean and hides the brush 
the children use to bathe him. 



In A Pumpkin Shell: 
illustrated by Jo 
court, 1960. $2. 

Mother Goose rhym 
chosen for each 1 

Inch by Inch, writt 
Lionni. Obolensk 
An inchworm saves 
robin by proving 
surer. Beautiful 
pictures . 

Katy No-Pocket, by 
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Katy Kangaroo did 
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The Little House, w 
by Virginia Lee B 
$3.00. 
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as the city moves 
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Little Toot, writte 
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The gay story of 
that finally assu 
The original draw" 
most appealing . 



Horton Hatches the Egg, by Dr. Seuss. Random 
1940. $2.95. 

Story in verse of Horton who hatches the 
egg of Mayzie, a very lazy bird. 



Make Way for Duckli 
trated by Robert 
$3.50. 

The popular and a 
taken by Mrs. Mall 
when they move fro 
land in the Charle 
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In A Puapkin Shell: A Mother Goose ABC, | 

illuetrated by Joen Welch Anglund. Har- 
court, 1960. $2.95. { 

Mother Gooee rhyaee heve been cerefully 
chosen for eech letter of the elphebet. 

Inch by Inch, written end illustreted by Leo 
Lionni. Obolensky, 1960. $3.50. 

An inchvorn saves hiaself froa a hungry 
robin by proving hie usefulnese ae a aea- 
eurer. Beautifully colored iaaginative 
pictures. 

Katy Mo-Pocket, by Eaay Payne; illuetrated 
by H. A. Ray. Houghton. $3.00. 

Katy Kangaroo didn't have a pocket in 
which to cart her eon Preddy so she asked 
other aniaale how they carried their } 

babiee. 

The Little Houee, written by and illuetrated 
by Virginia Lee Burton. Houghton, 1962. 

$3.00. 

Panoraaic picturee full of detail trace 
the changing eeaeone end the changing ecene 
aa the city novae in around the little 
houee. Its aove back to the country coa- 
pletee a satiefying experience. 

Little Toot, written end illuetrated by Bar- 
die Craaatky. Putnea, 1939. $3.50. 

The gay etory of a lighthearted tugboat 
that finally aeeuaed his responsibility. 

The original drewinge by the author are 
noet appealing. 

Make Way for Ducklinge, written and illue- 
trated by Robert McCloekey. Viking, 1961. 
$3.50. 

The popular and anueiag etory of the trip 
taken by Mre. Mallard and her ducklinge 
when they nova froa their hoae on an in- 
land in the Cherlee River to a new loca- 
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tion in the Boston Public Gardens, snarling 
traffic as they travel along the busy, nar- 
row streets. A Caldecott Medal Award. 

Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, by Virgin 
ia Burton. Houghton, 1939. $3.25. 

Mike Mulligan remains faithful to his steam 
shovel, Mary Anne, against the threat of 
the new gas and Diesel engines. 

Millions of Cats, written and illustrated by 
Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann , 1928. $2.50. 

When the very old man goes out to look for 
a kitten, he comes home with millions and 
billions and trillions of cats. He and the 
very old woman can't decide which one to 
keep, but the cats settle that problem in 
their own way. 

Mother Goose: Seventy-Seven Verses With Pic- 

Tures by Tasha Tudor. Walck, 1944. $3.25. 

Lovely delicate pictures in pastel shades 
illustrate a Mother Goose with an unusual 
format. Especially appealing to little 
girls. 

Pella's New Suit, written and illustrated by 
Elsa Beskow. Harper, 1929. $2.50. 

Pelle , a Swedish farm boy, earns his new 
suit and follows each step in the process 
of its making. The book is memorable for 
its fresh, colorful pictures of rural Swe- 
den. 

Play With Me, written and illustrated by 
Marie Hall Ets. Viking, 1955. $2.75. 

Appealing drawings illustrate the story of 
a little girl looking for and finding a 
playmate among the meadow creatures when 
she learns to sit quietly. 
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Policeman Small, written and illustrated by 
Lois Lenski. Walck, 1962. $2.25. 

Everyday experiences of a policeman on 
traffic detail are told in simple text, 
with picture opposite. 

Rain Drop Splash, by Alvin Tresselt; illus- 
trated by Leonard Weisgard. Lothrop, 1946 
$2.75 

The cadence of falling rain is caught in 
the brief text telling what happened on a 
rainy day. The raindrops "dripped from 
the shiny leaves, dropped from a rabbit's 
nose, splashed from a brown bear's tail." 
Full-page pictures in muted colors comple- 
men the text. 

The Red Carpet, by Rex Parkin. Macmillan, 
1948. $3.75. 

Rollicking verse follows the red carpet 
through town on a mad and fun-filled chase 

The Snowy Day, written and illustrated by 
Ezra Jack Keats. Viking, 1962. $3.00. 

Footprints in the snow mark small Peter's 
travels during a wonderful fun-filled day 
outdoors. A Caldecott Medal Award. 

The Story About Ping, by Marjorie Flack; il- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. Viking, 1933. 
$1.75. 

The story of a Chinese duck who lives on a 
houseboat. To escape being spanked for 
coming up the gangplank last, he hides out 
one evening. After he nearly ends up in a 
cooking pot, Ping decides that home, even 
with a spanking, is highly desirable. 

The Story of Babar, written and illustrated 
by Jean de Brunhoff; translated from the 
French by Merle S. Haas. Random, 1933. 
$1.95. 

Babar is a young elephant who left the jun 
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gle to live in Paris. When he goes back to 
his home, he is proclaimed king o£ the ele- 
phants. There is a tongue-in-cheek matter- 
of-factness which appeals to children. The 
childlike, yet sophisticated, pictures are 
good for hours of looking. 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit, written and illus- 
trated by Beatrix Potter. Warne , 1903. 
$1.25. 

The immortal story of Peter Rabbit and his 
misadventures in Hr. McGregor's garden is 
still a favorite book for little children. 
They can soon "read" it just looking at 
the pictures. 

Where the Wild Things Are, Maurice Sendak. 
Harper, 1964. $3.50. 

Max, sent to bed for acting wildly, be- 
comes monarch of a fantastic animal world. 

White Snow, Bright Snow, by Alvin Tresselt; 
illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 
$2.95. 

The first snowfall brings work for the 
farmer, postman and policeman, but wonder 
and delight for the boys and girls. 

The above titles and book notes were selected 
from the following sources: 

Let's Read Together - American Library 

Association 

"Caldecott Medial Books" - American Library 
Picture Books - Assn. 

Philadelphia Free Library 

Books for Adults on Children's Reading 

Bequest of Wings 

Annis Duff (Viking) 

Books . Children and Men 
Paul Hazard (HOrn Book) 



Unreluctant Y< 
Lilian Smitl 

Following is a 
above books: 

American Libr; 
Huron Street, 

Coward-McCann ,f 
New York, New 

E. P. Dutton 
South, New Yoi 

Harcourt, Bracl 
Caldwell Avenul 



Harper & Row, 
York, New York 



Horn Book, Inc 
Boston, Massac 

Houghton Miffl 
Boston, Massac 

Lothrop, Lee & 
Fourth Avenue, 
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Unreluctant Years 
Lilian Smith (ALA) 

Following is a list of publishers of the 
above books: 

American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 200 Madison Ave. , 
New York, New York. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave. 
South, New York, New York. 
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Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 7555 
Caldwell Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Harper & Row, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York, New York. 

Horn Book, Inc., 585 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE CC 



Encroachment on our environment is destroying 
our natural resources. Neglect of the cul- 
tures of the American Indian is destroying 
his heritages, and his tribal patterns. In 
non-Indian schools, children frequently study 
"the Indians." For the child growing up in 
the context of the reservation, it becomes 
the task of the school to help him develop 
options for his future life. He must be 
helped to develop a healthy self-concept that 
respects, admires and carries forth his cul- 
ture. Parents and grandparents help shape 
the child's view of himself and of the world 
around him. They further his sense of be- 
longing to a family, group, tribe or commun- 
ity. 



DISCOVERY 01 
SCHOOL AND C 

The social 1 
grows out of 
his neighbor 
two worlds i 
are also drd 
in the scien 
fit the kind 
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There must be channels of communication be- 
tween the home and school, with the family 
welcome in the school environment. Before 
arriving at school, the Indian child has 
come to know his community through active 
exploration. He should be offered the same 
chance to explore the school community. 

School helps the child enter the world of 
work. It provides tasks for him, aiding him 
in their performance, and generally helping 
him to see his role in the classroom. By ex- 
panding the confines of the classroom jobs, 
to school jobs, and then to the roles played 
in the community, the child begins to value 
the work performed by others. Excursions and 
trips into the community to watch people at 
work expand the boundaries of the classroom, 
while invitations to the community members to 
enter the classroom and perhaps to share 
their skills, makes the school part of the 
larger community and the community part of 
the school. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
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DISCOVERY OF SELF IN RELATION TO FAMILY, 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

The social living program for Indian children 
grows out of the various aspects of his home, 
his neighborhood, and the school life of the 
two worlds in which he lives. Basic concepts 
are also drawn from the various disciplines 
in the sciences and they are translated to 
fit the kindergarten child's level of abil- 
ity to understand. 

Together these form the specific goals of 
the social studies program. Through the many 
experiences arranged by the kindergarten 
staff a child learns: 
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How to make decisions (Sociology) 

Ways of getting along with others (Psy- 
chology) 

To share and use available materials of 
the classroom (Economics) 

The culture and history of his tribe. 

In discovery of self the kindergarten staff 
can help him to: 

Realize that he holds an important place 
in his home and his school group, make 
him aware that he is important. 

Realize that he has a contribution to 
make to his family and to his classmates. 

Become aware that his behavior affects 
the atmosphere of the classroom and the 
behavior of the others. 

Experiences through which realization can 
come could be to: 
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Make it possible for the child to have 
meaningful tasks to perform in the school 
setting-preparing food, setting the table) 
preparing classroom materials, helping to 
clean up. 

Help the child appreciate the importance 
of his presence as a member of the group; 
of the way he carries out his responsibil- 
ity (call the child by name) , let him com- 
plete selected tasks in his own way at his 
own pace; display his work in prominent 
places . 

Reinforce positive behavior through talk- 
ing with him and including him in activi- 
ties; communicating with him through ges- 
ture, a pat, a smile. 

Accept the child and accept his contribu- 
tions . 

Give the child opportunities to have full 
access to materials and equipment in the 
classroom so that he may choose activities 
according to his own interests and have ex- 
periences with other children in leading 
and following in the play activities: 
housekeeping area, blocks, carpentry, li- 
brary and language area, dramatic play, etc. 
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To help the child see himself in relation to 
home and school the kindergarten staff can: 
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Arrange for short trips for small groups of 
children through and around the school, 
visiting the kitchen, the boiler plant, the 
nurse's office, the principal's office, and 
other classrooms; observing use of the 
typewriter, the intercom system, filing 
cabinets, the adding machine, the telephone, 
the heating equipment, the scale for weigh- 
ing, etc. 
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Other prearranged trips could include those 
to the children's homes, to places where 
parents work, the trading post, filling sta 
tion, laundry, supermarket, post office. A j 
trip to the health station or other suppor- 
tive services near the school, if made after 
clinic hours, gives the children a chance to 
explore and talk with the personnel. 

In planning trips to visit ruins and gather 
artifacts for classroom, teachers should be j 
alert to cultural taboos. j 

y i 

Keeping up relationships through visits and 
shared experiences with Headstart, can pro- I 

vide for a continuum in relationships and j 

growth - Headstart through first grade. 

The kindergarten staff can give the child 
opportunities to reconstruct experiences and \ 

clarify his thinking through activities in | 

housekeeping area, blocks (mapping), carpen- 
try, library and language area, creative 
arts and music. 

Replicate celebrations in which children and 
their families are involved according to lo- 
cal custom and character. 

THE WORLD OF WORK 

i 

In looking at the world of work, the teacher 
may have as her objectives to help the child: 

Understand that there are many kinds of 
jobs. 

Understand that different jobs require 
different skills. 

Understand that people often help one 
another through their jobs, thus contri- 
buting to the community. 

Bring into focus his experiences with mem- 
bers of the community. 
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Observe and understand the roles played by 

others. 

Find suitable models of identification. 

Value the world of work. 

Value jobs performed by others. 

Many facets of work can be looked at. Both 
Indian and non-Indians should be studied. 

The fireman, policeman, sheriff, teacher, doc- 
tor, nurse, garbage man, religious leader, 
teacher's aide, social worker, plumber, ser- 
vice station man, cooks, mechanic, factory 
worker, grocer, artist, medicine man, are 
helpers that exist in one form or another in 
most communities; they may be Indian or Anglo. 
Today the American Indian is employed at a 
large variety of jobs. The following are just 
a few of the many occupations existing, and 
an example of the tribe known for it. 

Farmers: Cherokees (North Carolina), 

Blackfeet (Montana), Sioux (North Dakota). 

Herders: Navajo (Arizona), Hopi (Arizona) 

Forestry: Cherokee (North Carolina), Sem- 
inole (Florida), Utes (Utah). 

Sawmill: Navajo (New Mexico), Chippewa 

(Great Lakes). 

Reindeer herding: Togisk Eskimos 

Ranching: Apache (Arizona), Blackfeet 

(Montana) . 

Fishermen: Haidas (Alaska) 

Construction: Mohawk 

Fire Fighters: Zuni, Hope (Arizona), 

Mescalero Apache (Arizona) . 
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Oil drilling: Osage and Oklahoma Indians 

Road construction: Eskimos 
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Manufacturing: Sioux (North & South Dako- 

ta), Canning pickles - Isleta Pueblo. 

Carpenters: Cherokee (North Carolina) , 

Sioux (North Dakota) , Hopi (Arizona) . 

The field of work relevant to the young Indi- 
an child should relate to occupations exist- 
ing for members of his tribe. No matter 
what occupation an Indian chooses, the op- 
tions provide him the opportunity to enter 
the world of work, bringing his own cultural 
values to it. At the same time, he is per- 
mitted the right to return to his life in the 
tribal culture and his place in the society 
of the tribe, bringing with him the profits 
he has made in the world of work. 

When one looks specifically at Indian occu- 
pations, it is necessary to include the role 
performed by the craftsman. Generally, we 
are familiar with the crafts of the Navajo 
and the Pueblo people. This is a brief des- 
cription of a few of these crafts: 

The Navajo silversmith’s craft is about 100 
years old; jewelry was originally made from 
cast silver (coins), melted into molds, and 
then filed down; today coins have been re- 
placed by silver slugs and designs are 
stamped on with dies; turquoise, obtained 
from the Zuni, is set into the silver; while 
jewelry was originally made for personal use, 
it is now purchased by tourists. 

The drum plays an important role in Pueblo 
ceremonial and dance because it sets the time 
or rhythm for the Indian. The drum-maker pro- 
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duces three kinds of drums: (1) a hand drum, 

consisting of a skin head and drum body of 
soft wood; (2) a water drum, consisting of a 
log with a hollow end, filled with water, and 
a skin over the top; and (3) a hollow drum 
consisting of a drum body covered with 
stretched hide on both top and bottom. 

The craft of the Hopi potter involves the wo- 
man; she rolls a ball of clay till it forms 
long chains which are then wrapped or coiled 
around, and pressed together into the desired 
shape; when this is achieved, the pot is 
smoothed out, decorated, fired; no two pots 
have the same design. 

Navajo women weave rugs sold to tourists; in 
other tribes, both men and women weave (Hopi) 
a rug frame consists of four poles, two ver- 
tical and two horizontal, at top and bottom; 
threads going up and down form the warp while 
the weft (woof) is the filling across; these 
rugs take a great deal of time to produce. 

Sandpainting is part of the Navajo ceremonial 
to cure the ill by removing his bad thoughts; 
the shaman (or sandpainter) working on the 
floor of the hogan, draws a figure, sprink- 
ling it with grains of sand; each part of the 
figure has a specified meaning; when the draw- 
ing is complete, the ill person sits in the 
middle of it, as grains of sand from the fig- 
ure drawing are placed on his body; he then 
leaves the hogan as the sand is carefully 
scraped up, placed into a blanket, and bur- 
ied. Thus the ill person is to be cured. 

Now sand paintings are made to be sold. 

Apache women make three kinds of baskets : 

(1) the burden basket is made of squaw brush 
or split willow; portions of which are dyed 
black for decoration; (2) the "tus" or water 
basket, with its narrow neck and wide mouth; 
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tween school end hone? Can we carry over 
from his home to the classroom? Indeed, it 
should be done. By looking at housing, such 
as his own home, and the homes of other tri- 
bal people, the Indian child develops a sense 
of being part of something larger than his 
own immediate setting. An approach to hous- 
ing should move from the familiar, to the 
less known, looking at points of similarity 
and differences, and high lighting conditions 
contributing to housing types. While this 
may look like a very didactic approach to 
working with young children, it is not meant 
to be so. These experiences should not take 
the fora of a formal lesson, or presentation 
of facts, but should emerge from the class- 
room activities. Questions about what should 
be in the housekeeping area or what the child 
has in his home, give the teacher much infor- 
mation about the child's home, and brings the 
hone environment into the confines of the 
classroom. Block building and other construc- 
tion lead to further understanding of homes, 
building types, and the child's world. 

The teacher may wish to emphasize the point 
that people live in different types of 
houses. Her goals may include: 

To develop knowledge and understanding of 
areas in the classroom and the home. 

To see how housing is constructed, what 
materials are used. 

To compare different types of housing. 

To appreciate different types of housing 
and the conditions of their style (i.e. 
tropica-chickee) 

To understand contemporary and historical 
housing used by different Indian tribes. 

The following is a description of several 
types of Indian dwellings; this should not 
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be construed as an exhaustive listing. It 
is suggested merely as a resource, to open 
some paths of exploration for teachers of 
young American Indian children. Ask your- 
self about colors, shapes and size of hous- 
ing. Ask how the adobe is made (Pueblo), or 
the trees cut, and notched in housing con- 
struction. Look at the variety of roofs. 
Think about climate and physical conditions 
and how these dictated what kind of housing 
was built. Lastly, ask if there are ways 
of providing classroom experiences about 
housing related to the tribal culture of the 
children . 

Indian housing varies in size, shape, con- 
struction and materials. Sioux lived in 
large tents called teepees . The woman erec- 
ted the structure by sticking long poles in- 
to the ground, a specified distance from one 
another, forming a circle, and leaning the 
tops together. The poles were covered with 
hides, stitched together, and stretched over 
the poles. The hides were decorated by men, 
and included stars and animals. The' teepee, 
or tipi, always faced the east. The hdusing 
of the Plains Indian was practical because 
it could be taken down and moved elsewhere 
as the Indian followed the game. 

The Navajo home is called a hogan . It is 
built of logs , covered with clay or mud, and 
has six or eight sides, a rounded roof, with 
a hole in the top from which smoke could es- 
cape. The north side of the hogan belongs 
to the women while the south side is her hus- 
band's. Hogans always face the east because 
no shadow is to fall between the Navajo and 
the Sun when he says his morning prayers. 
Contemporary hogans have stoves, often oil 
cans, with stovepipes carrying the smoke up 
to the hole in the roof. 
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The Indians of the Pueblo lived in large com- 
pact villages, joined together, with each 
room built next to another. Adobe was used 
as the chief construction material. The 
thick walls of the pueblo made this home cool 
in the summer and warm in the winter. The 
roofs were supported by wooden beams covered 
with adobe plaster; the beams stuck out 
through the walls of the room; windows were 
small, thus cutting down on the ventilation. 
Rooms on the lower floors did not have en- 
trances, and might have been used for stor- 
age. The buildings could only be reached 
with the aid of a ladder which made them more 
secure from outsiders. Modern Pueblo people 
live in less compact villages. While some of 
the new houses are built of adobe, others are 
made of wood. The roofs .are gabled, and cov- 
ered with tin. These new houses are more 
scattered than the older pueblos. 

The Zuni tribe live in modern houses built 
out of stone with brightly painted doors and 
windows. The rooms are large with high ceil- 
ings and corner fireplaces; most Zuni homes 
have stoves, and small flower gardens outside 
of their homes; this is not usual for most 
Indian homes. The vegetable garden, tended 
by the woman, is known as a waffle garden , 
because of the low walls to retain water, and 
is planted near the river. 

The wickiup . or Apache home, was also built 
by • women. It was round or oval in shape, 
twelve feet across, and about eight-feet high. 
In the middle was a hole dug for a fire, which 
was used in poor weather unconducive to out- 
door cooking. The wickiup frame consisted of 
poles set into the ground, and bent together 
at the top, leaving an opening for amoke to 
escape. brush or branches were woven through 
the poles. The frame was then covered with 
grass, or straw. Originally, hide was placed 
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over the structure, but later, it was re- 
placed with canvas. The wickiup could be 
moved- easily . The wickiup of today may have 
doors, and small entrance halls. Several 
may be built close together. 

The chickee was the home of the Seminoles; 
these open houses provided shelter from the 
sun and rain, yet allowed the breezes to pass 
through; the roofs wer^»aupported by poles 
and covered with thatch and reeds. This kind 
of construction was adequate for the tropical 
conditions of the Seminoles. Modern chickees 
have sides, and some have indoor toilets. 

Choctaws of Mississippi made homes of wood, 
rectangular in shape, with curved roofs cov- 
ered with thatch or bark. These houses are 
referred to as log houses . 

The wigwam . or home of many nomadic hunters, 
was oval or conical in shape, built of sap- 
lings, covered with birchbark strips, and 
erected by a woman. Again, this was a prac- 
tical type of housing because it was easily 
moveable . 

The long house was typical of the coastal 
tribes of the northwest. Planks of cedar 
were tied together making a gabled lodge. 
These homes were sometimes huge, with the 
size proclaiming the status or prestige of 
its owner. Below the rafters of each house 
were supply shelves containing smoked and 
dried meats, berries and fish oils. 

The Alaskan lived in igloos made of wood; 
while they constructed ice windbreakers when 
caught in a storm, they never lived in snow 
buildings. The traditional igloo consisted 
of a driftwood, or whalebone frame, and was 
insulated with blocks of sod. Modern Eskimo 
dwellings are made of wood, logs, driftwood 
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or other salvage and bricks* 

The primitive Aleuts lived in large communal 
dwellings sunk deep into the ground and cov- 
ered with layers of sod for insulation; these 
homes were entered from a hole in the roof. 
The barabara . or later Aleut house was smal- 
ler, and no longer a communal dwelling. It 
was partially sunk into the ground and was 
entered from the side. 

TRANSPORTATION 

In exploring the transportation of a tribe, 
one must ask where and for what reasons did 
this tribe choose a particular form of trans- 
portation. An agricultural people, who pro- 
duce the foods needed for survival, may have 
had a limited need for transportation. 
Therefore the pace of this culture may be 
slower. To a nomadic tribe, moving in pur- 
suit of food, speed and mobility might be of 
utmost importance. Children of these back- 
grounds will show a variance in their re- 
sponses to the technological culture that has 
invaded his land. 

The old "Blackfeet" tale, which has come to 
be known as "The Hare and the Tortoise," sug- 
gests that to the Blackfeet speed was not the 
most important factor for success. Teachers 
of these children should be aware that there 
may be less play with toy buses and cars, if 
the child spends two hours a day traveling 
to and from school. The child's desire to 
soar through the sky like a bird may be a 
more vivid way of thinking about transporta- 
tion, than the school bus, and would not be 
unlike the dreams of some of his ancestors. 

For the child in the classroom, transporta- 
tion begins with a problem: "I want to take 

the cage with the horny toad outside when I 
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go onto the playground." This problem could 
be solved by the teacher; she simply has to 
lift the heavy aquarium and carry it out for 
the child, but this would deny the child an 
opportunity to deal with a problem-solving 
situation. "How can I get this cage out- 
side?" presents the topic of transportation 
in a real, concrete context. 

By enlisting the aid of another child, an 
attempt could be made to carry the cage. The 
child looks about him, perhaps seeking to 
find a solution in his environment. A wheel 
barrow and wagon come into the child's visu- 
al field. It is decided that the wheel bar- 
row is more appropriate to the situation. 
Thus with one child pushing, and the other 
balancing the horny toad's cage, the animal 
is moved out of the room. 

The teacher, from this small flow of behavi- 
or, was able to approach the problem of 
transportation in a way that was meaningful 
for the child and grew out of his experi- 
ences. The principles of balance, how the 
horny toad moves, and other ways of solving 
problems were also part of this experience. 

Children bring to the classroom an interest 
in various modes of transporation . Perhaps 
this grows out of their daily observation of 
vehicles. Because the child wants to know 
about certain vehicles, and plays with them, 
transportation is a meaningful area of ex- 
ploration for the young child. Children 
play with trucks, buses, cars, boats, air- 
planes, and wheels, creating these materials 
when they are available in the classroom. 
Their dramatizations reflect this interest. 
They load and unload pick-up trucks; they 
make the sounds of cars and trains. At 
times, the child may whinny like a horse as 
he gallops across the prairie. Modern and 
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traditional boats should also be available 
for dramatic play. The school bus, car truck, 
power boat and airplane should exist along 
side the wagon, horse, and traditional tra- 
vois. Modes of transportation typical to the 
Indian and his ancestors should not be neg- 
lected for they form a like between the child 
and his past. 

The horse . introduced to the New World by 
Spaniards, has been important to many Indian 
tribes (Crow of Montana, Sac and Fox of Iowa, 
Navajo of the Southwest, and Plains Indians). 
Before the Plains Indians had the horse, they 
hunted on foot, following the movement of the 
buffalo. With the use of the horse these 
tribes were able to cover a wider geographic 
territory in search of food. The skilled 
Navajo horsemen found that this animal's 
surefootedness enabled him to climb steep 
canyons, and thus the horse was used to get 
to otherwise less accessible places. The 
horse also helped the Plains Indians by haul- 
ing their possessions. The travois . or haul- 
ing rig, an A-shaped rack, with poles that 
attached to the horse, helped the nomadic In- 
dians in their movements. The Indian did not 
use the wheel; he used the travois. 

Several tribes, with access to waterways, de- 
veloped different kinds of boats . Construc- 
tion was dependent upon available natural re- 
sources, and the boat's utility. Choctaws, 
using boats on the rivers and creeks, prob- 
ably built a boat of the dug-out variety, 
made by hollowing out logs. The Indians of 
the Atlantic and inland waterways used canoes 
with birch and hide the most common frame 
coverings. The Chippewa of the Great Lakes 
were especially known for their graceful 
canoes. the Sac and Fox tribes used boats to 
haul their furs which they traded. Plank 
boats, canvas canoes, kyaks, and uniaks were 
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used by Alaskan Indians as they traveled 
rivers and the sea in search of fish, seals, 
and walrus. Eskimos also used doasleds to 
pull them over the frozen ice and land. 

FOOD AND COOKING 

Tribal eating habits and cooking methods were 
determined by the availability of natural 
resources and by religious dictates of the 
group. The Apaches would not eat fish, flesh 
of bears or beaver. Onondagas would not use 
salt. The Indian fishermen of the Northeast 
would carefully rearrange the bones of the 
eaten salmon, believing that this would en- 
able the fish to return to life to be caught 
again. 

Tribal food patterns can be divided into five 
geographical areas, with foods specific to 
it. Today these areas are known for many of 
the foods the Indians first used. Eastern 
Indians (Narragansetts, Penobscots, Powha- 
tans) cultivated beans, making the forerun- 
ner of Boston Baked Beans, and using shell- 
fish for clambakes; they also grew pumpkins, 
squash, and used maple syrup; their food was 
frequently steamed in earthen pots, which is 
now called "fireless cooking". Southern In- 
dians (Cherokees and others) made fragrant 
stews, soups, and baked a variety of corn 
breads. Plains Indians (Sioux, Cheyenne) 
hunted, following the buffalo and other game; 
they prepared their meats by roasting them 
over campfires. Northwest Indians (Tlingit, 
Kwakiutl, Salish) fished for salmon, and 
trapped seafood, which they steamed or 
broiled. Southwest Indians (Papago, Pueblo, 
Hopi) grew peppers, beans, corn, making 
soups, guacamole, piki, and barbecue sauce. 

Cooked and seasoned food was preferred to 
raw food. Seeds, roots, flowers and grasses 
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were used to add flavoring to the cooking 
foods. The Pacific tribes used tender inner 
bark of hemlock and spruce while Southwest 
Indians used mesquite beans, cactus, yucca 
fruits, and agave for flavoring. Drying, 
freezing, smoking, and stone boiling were 
some early methods of cooking. 

"Cooking the foods of many lands," also can 
give children a feeling of closer relation- 
ship to strange and unfamiliar peoples and 
cultures . 

The opportunity to learn and prepare foods 
helps children to gain deeper insights and 
appreciations of various peoples and cultures 
of the world. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MATHEMATICAL CON 






The Curriculum guide for the kindergarten for 
Indian children is language centered. How- 
ever, the mathematical objectives listed be- 
low reveal how the development of mathemati- 
cal concepts is also an integral part of the 
child's continual growth in language. 

It is more meaningful for children to have 
many opportunities to explore, experiment, 
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I . To begin to understand number concepts 

a. Counting (1 to 10). 

b. Recognizing ordinal position (first, 
second , third) . 

c. Recognizing written numerals (1 to 10). 

d. Reproducing cardinal counting by ab- 
stract symbols or numerals. 
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EXPERIENCES 

1. Set tables for lunch, breakfast, or 
snack. At first teacher puts correct 
number of chairs around each table or the 
correct numbers of cups, spoons, etc. 
Child places them in position. When 
child knows about numbers, the teacher 
can tell the child how many places need 
to be set for each table. Still later 

in the year she can put the numeral on 
paper and place it on the table accord- 
ing to the direction. 

2. Sing songs and use finger plays for 
counting to ten. 

3. Capitalize on all opportunities for 
counting, such as counting while putting 
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blocks away; sotting and clearing easel 
of paint jars; counting aciaaors and 
other objects during work and play, 
counting sticks and atones. 

A. Make picture, work, and nunaral-racipa 
charts for cooking, planting, setting 
tables, ate. 

5. Tripa are vary useful hare. Tha children 
have gone on walks to tha storage aquip- 
nant conpound, have countad tha nunbar 

of trucks, tanka, barrels, etc. Whan 
driving, they try to pick out nuabara 
and letters on licanaa plates and signs. 

6. Develop ganaa a.g. donlnoaa, puaalaa, 
using natariala fron tha natural anvir- 
onaant (Sea Oaaaa to Hake). 

II. To basin to understand tha sat concent 

a. Ona to one corraapondanca • 

b. Sat aa a collection of objects. 

c. • Sorting and classifying collection 

(Sato) of objects. 

d. Quantitative coaparioona of two seta 
by visual inspection. 
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EXPERIENCES 



1. Classifying through sorting articlas 

brought in from snvironnsnt: Stonss, 

rocks, leaves, bark. 

2. Counting childran and playing a gana in 
which thay natch boy to boy, girl to girl 
(paira of clothing itana, such aa shoaa, 
socks, noccasina). 

3. Matching clothes, boots, nittans — 
things that go togathar, dross up clothas 
in houaakaaping araa. 

4. Develop "intellectual kits". Thasa ara 
collections of notarial's or objects (a. 
g. key kit) used to toach ouch skills as 
diacrinination , reasoning, labeling, 
association, classification, ate. 

III. To baain to understand aaonatric con- 
cents . 



a. Shapes t Square, Circle, Rectangle, 

Triangle 

b. Ordering according to oisa and shape. 
EXPERIENCES 

1. Pros play at flannel board with varied 
colored fait shapes. 

2. Matching ganaa and forn boards reflecting 

shapes and sisas. (tea Ganaa to Make) 

3. Collage piacaa of different textures for 
pasting; natching oisa, shape, and tex- 
tures. 

4. Make cookies using variously shaped cook- 
ie cutters. 



IV. To b>iin to undtufad basic operations 
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a. Addition (inforaal). 

b. Subtraction (inforaal). 

EXPERIENCES 

1. Block play - staff helps children see 
the relationship betwean units-double 
units and quads. 

2. Drsaatic play (stora snd trading post.) 
Arranga for quantities of eapty cans and 
food cartons for play buying and selling 

3. Table setting. Children count nunber of 
people at thair tabla and aatch utensils 
and dishas; a child tails teacher the 
nunber of children for who* Materials or 
objacts visaing fron full conplanent of 
■atarials naaded at tabla. 

V. To beain to understand concents of sea- 
suranant . 

a. Linear. 

1. Shorter-longer 

2. Farther-nearer 

b. Voluae. 

1. Cup 

2. Pint 

3. Quart 
A. Gallon 

c. Weight. 

1. Heavy-light 

2. Pound" " 



variously shaped cook- 




d. Fractional parts. 

1. Whola 

2. Ona half 

3. Ona fourth, ona quartar (optional) 
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EXPERIENCES 



Collage with glue, etring, yarn, paste. 

Carpentry with piecee of wood of different 
lengtha, thicknesaea, and ahapea. 

Block play-reenacting railroad, wagon 
train, map Making. 



Make jello and pudding for aaall and large 
groupa of children. 

Prepare fruit juicea in claaa. 

Arrange containera of different voluae for 
uae in water and aand box play. 



Taachar'a interpretation during aand box 
and water play. 

Weigh children on regular acale. 

Weigh apecific quantitiea of food. 



Dramatic play and cooking. 

Science demonstrations. A 

Block play-uaing correct naaee for sise 
and ahapea of blocke - quarter, half, full 
and double unite. 

Games* form boarda uaing pictures of fam- 
iliar objects 

Geoboards 



e. Time 

1. early 

2. day, 

3. hour 
A. yeate 

f . Money 

1 . names 

2. value 

3. barte 

VI. To bee 
latioi 



OBJECTIVE 

a. under 

b. on top 

c. above 

d. behind 

e. in fron' 
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h. right - 
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1. Natural 
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e. Tine . 



1. 


early-late 




2. 


day, week, nonth, 


year 


3. 


hour 




A. 


yesterday, today, 


tonorrow 




Money 




1. 


nanea of coins 




2. 


values of coins 




3. 


barter, pawn 





VI . To begin to understand positional re- 
let ionahipa* 





OBJECTIVES 




a. 


under . 




b. 


on top of 




c. 


above 




d. 


behind 




e. 


in front of 




f. 


in the niddle of 




I* 


between 




h. 


right - left 




1 . 


Plan daily schedule. 




2. 


Plan for trips and special visitors and 




eventa. 




1 . 


Teacher 'a interpretations during 


drana- 




tic play. 




2. 


Have real nonay available. 




3. 


Taka field trips in snail groups 


for 




actual purchasing of foods and naterials 



EXPERIENCES 

1. Natural conversation with children 



* Theae are, of course, language concepts as 
well as nathenatical . 
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•2. Bus trips snd field trips. 

;3. Informal game playing. 

4. Block play and dramatic play 

5. Make sandwiches. 

6. Make jello with bananas or other fruit 
placed on top of jello. 

7. Table setting. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 



In a curriculum guide focusing on Indian chil- 
dren in kindergarten centered in a bilingual 
and bicultural context, natural and physical 
science concepts are drawn from the familiar 
events and materials with which the child 
lives and extend to the significant discover- 
ies in the larger world. 

Specific objectives which can be achieved 
through the kindergarten year show the impor- 
tance of language for thinking and analyzing 
general knowledge about the natural and phy- 
sical sciences. 

From the children's interests and questions 
and what the teacher already knows about what 
can be achieved, the science program develops. 
In the kindergarten setting science materials, 
demonstrations, and experiments are presented 
as simply as possible and a few at a time. 

This gives each child the opportunity to ex- 
plore, experiment, discover, and arrive at 
conclusions for himself. 
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The kindergarten staff has the responsibility 
for stimulating and encouraging the child's 
natural curiosity to use all of his senses 
and to help him develop a questioning atti- 
tude. 

"Let's find out," or "Let's see whet happens," 
are effective approaches to science for young 
Indian children. These experiences should 
not be limited to set time segments, but 
should be incorporated into the child's daily 
curriculum life experiences. Science should 
include the tribal culture, with its explana- 
tions of phenomenon not readily understand- 
able. In the folk tale "Why Rivero Flow But 
One Way," the Indians of the Puget Sound dem- 
onstrate clear and concise powers of observa- 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
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tion. They have witnessed the phenomena of 
rivers flowing one way; the problem lies in 
the explanation of this phenomena. 

The young child, growing up on the reserva- 
tion, brings to school a healthy respect for 
nature. His toys and games are based on the 
available resources of nature. His questions 
are satisfied with a combination of accurate j 
observation and folk legend. These creative 
and exciting scientific explanations should 
be brought to the classroom by capitalizing 
on the child's observations and cultural 
heritage. His observations should be accep- 
ted, while not negating his folklore. The 
child feels free to raise questions, to ex- 
plore, to make discoveries and to answer his 
questions. Experiences should be descrip- 
tive, beginning with what is familiar, and 
answering questions such as: "how big is 

it?" "what color is it?" "what does it 
feel like?" "...taste like?" "...smell 
like?" and "...look like?" 
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The total environment for the Indian child 
should be conducive to exploration of all 
the areas, that we as adults, have labelled 
"subjects." Although adults have compart- 
mentalized the realms of information, and 
knowing, the child makes associations based 
on his cultural experiences. 

An environment should be provided in which 
the child may explore an object in as many 
waya aa poaaible. For example, a child who 
ia allowed to explore the rich environment 
of the claearoom, may diacover a rattle made 
from a gourd in the muaic area. The gourd | 

bridgea many realma of knowing. The child 
telle you that the gourd is grown in the 
ground at a certain season of the year. Is 
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j this not science? You talk with him about 
the similarities between this and other 
gourds; its size, shape, using descriptive 
vocabulary. Is this not language arts? 

You secure and open a gourd, examining the in- 
side. He tells you that his mother uses 
j gourds at home. Is this not social studies? 

I You encourage him to tell you more, recording 
! his language and his story about gourds. You 
: count the number of seeds inside. Is this not 
mathematics? You talk about the sounds of 
various gourds. Is this not rhythm and music? 
Thus the gourd in the classroom provides the 
child with many opportunities to learn the 
skills and concepts essential to his develop- 
ment as a learner. 

j In encouraging or providing for science ex- 
| periences, the teacher's objectives may in- 
clude helping the child: 

i 

i 

To be alert to his surroundings. 

i 

To further develop his basic senses. 

To develop active questioning. 

i 

To make predictions. 

To think logically, while recognizing and 

appreciating his intuitive; understandings . 

Y _ .. ~ 

To appreciate and understand the natural 

environment. 

To share his discoveries with others. 

The experiences to bs suggested should grow 
from the child's interests, his concerns, and 
the things he wishes to know. They should 
not be viewed as defined curriculum but as 
hints or suggestions for possible directions 
of exploration. 
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I Sensory Experiences ; 



Touch : Skin enables us to learn about our environment* 

discussion : how does an object feel? describe experience of touchi 

you are unable to see; what objects can you identify without seeing 
identify people without seeing them? 

experiences ; 

1. have a secret "feely" box containing an object that the child t i 
without seeing it. 

2. let a blindfolded child identify members of the group. 

3. let a blindfolded child identify and move through room. 

A. provide objects of different temperatures to be handled. 

5. select contrasting materials, exploring them with the children. 

6. make believe that you are holding something and describe it. 

materials : 



gourds 




pine cones 


silver 


corn husks 


sand 


sage brush 




cocoons 


pebbles 


corn meal 


ball 


leaves 




feathers 


marbles 


sand 


flow 


sunflower seeds 


rocks 


rocks 


soil 


bead 


cotton flax 




bark 


wood 


soap 


fur 


Smell: Noses 


help 


us to learn about 


our environment. 




discussion: 


what 


do things smell 


like? what 


smells good? 


bad? 



experiences { 



1. allow children to smell contrasting odors having them describe i| 

2. blindfold a child and let him identify foods and other objects 

3. take a walk after shower and smell the scent of the wet earth. 

■ I 

materials : 

flowers pepper soap cleanser 

fruit bark perfume pine needles 
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o learn about our anvironaant. 

objact faal? daacriba axparianca of touching an objact 
hat objacta can you identify without aaaing thaa? can you 
saaing thaa? 



" box containing an objact that tha child triaa to identify 

lid identify aaabara ,of tha groups 
lid identify and aova through rooa. 
iffarant taaparaturaa to be handled, 
fctariala, exploring thaa with tha children. 

1 are holding aoaathing and daacriba it. 







conaa 

>na 

tare 



ailvar 

pabblaa 

aarblaa 

rocka 

wood 



corn huaka 
corn aaal 
aand 

aoil 

aoap 



tarn about our anvironaant. 



eandpaper 

ball 

flower 

beade 

fur 



iga aaall like? what eaelle go.od? bad? 



11 contraating odora having thaa daacriba it. 

let hia identify fooda and other objacta by their aaall. 
war and aaall tha acent of the wet earth. 



aoap 

parfuaa 
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Sound: There arc many different kinde of aounda we hear. 

diacuaaion : what kinda of aounda there are? how do we know where aounda 

coaie from? what happena when thinga vibrate? 

experiences t 

1. have children identify aounda that they cannot aee. 

2. with eyea closed, have then identify voicea. 

3. have thea deacribe and duplicate aounda. 

4. have thea liaten to their own voicea on a tape recorder. 

Taate : Tongue and aouth help ua learn about our environment. 

diacuaaion : what thinga do they like to taate? dialike? what taatea sweet? 

bitter? salty? 

experiencea : 

1. provide an opportunity to taate a variety of contrasting food. 

2. blindfold a child and let hia try to identify the food, discuss textures. 

aateriala : 

fruit pepper corn lemon 

salt mustard squash herbs 

Sight : Eyes help us to learn about our environment. 

diacuaaion : how do you know where to go? how do you know not to fall over 

something? how do you know where you are? 

experiencea t 

1. have children look at different objecta, describing any differences. 

2. look at objecta with moving parta. 

3. have children walk through an obstacle course. 

4. have children look at different kinds of birds. 



II Weather. Cycle - rain, evaporation, cloud formation, hail, sleet, snow, water, ai 
Rain : rain affects our environment 
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discussion : How does it feel to get wet? whet happens when things get wet? I 

what happens to the sky when it rains? what happens to the soil, sand when it 1 
rains? how does rain affect plants? I 

experiences : I 

1. Observe rain from the window. I 

2. Listen to sound of rain. I 

3. Notice how people dress and move in the rain. I 

4. Watch a puddle as water falls into it. l 

5. Watch what rain does to the soil. I 

6. Collect rain in a bucket. 1 

7. Overwater soil, in the classroom, watching as the water causes the soil to I 

float away. . I 

8. Watch patterns of drying. j 

Snow: snow affects our environment I 

discussion : what does snow feel like? look like? taste like? what does snow 

do to cars? buildings? plants? soil? what are snowflakes shaped like? 

experiences : 

1. Have children play in the snow and observe it from window. 

2. Collect snow flakes on a dark piece of fabric looking at their shape. 

3. Make snow candy. 

4. Watch how people dress and move in the snow. 

5. Watch snow melt. 

6. Notice how people walk in different kinds of snow (slushy, packed, dry, deep) 

7. Notice how vehicles move in the snow. 

8. Have children pretend to be falling snow and dramatize it. 



Freezing 

Cold : cold affects people and their environment. 

discussion : describe how it feels to be in the cold, what happens to the earth 

when it is freezing cold? how do trees look in the freezing cold? how do people 
dress? what do animals do? 

experiences : 



1 . 



Have children try to dig up some frozen earth. 



2, Observe how people dress for the extreme cold, 

3, Observe the color of the skin in the freezing 

4, Observe the smoke coming from the mouth. 

5, Talk sbout how fingers end feet feel in cold, 

6, Observe frost on the windows. 

7, Observe the ice on the ground, buildings, 

8, Observe frozen clothing on s clothesline. 

9, Let s dish of water freeze, allowing the child 

10. Hang a shirt outside the room, till frozen; br 

see it. 

Wind : wind affects people and their environment. 

discussion : what happens to soil in a wind storm? 

in the wind? how do plants move in the wind? how 

experiences : 

1. Let children go out of doors on a windy day an 
on their heads. 

2. Notice how people walk in the wind. 

3. Notice how things fly about in the wind. 

4. Listen to the sound of the wind. 

5. Notice how wind feels on the skin. 

6. Notice what wind does to water. 

7. Place a strip of cloth outside the window and 

8. Place a fan near a basin of water and watch th 

9. Blow feather and other small pieces of objects 

10. Make pin-wheels or kites. 

11. Watch wind blow loose soil or sand indicating 

12. Have children take a piece of paper and fan th 
faces and to note that wind is air in motion. 



Air {1 people and animals need air to live. 
experience : 

1. Ask children to hold their noses and mouths st 
air pushes things. 
experiences : 

. 2m 
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people dress for the extreme cold* 
color of the skin in the freezing cold* 
smoke coming from the mouth* 
how fingers snd feet feel in cold* 
at on the windows* 
ice on the ground, buildings* 
zen clothing on s clothesline. 

of water freeze, allowing the children to handle it before and after* 
t outside the room, till frozen; bring it in letting children feel. 



ts people and their environment* 

at happens to soil in a wind storm? to sand? how do people walk 
low do plants move in the wind? how does a kite fly in the wind? 



h go out of doors on a windy day and try to walk about, or to keep hat 
ads • 

people walk in the wind* 
things fly about in the wind* 
he sound of the wind* 
wind feels on the skin* 
wind does to water* 

ip of cloth outside the window and watch it blow* 
near a basin of water and watch the ripples* 
r and other small pieces of objects* 
eels or kites* 

blow loose soil or sand indicating erosion* 

en take a piece of paper and fan themselves to feel the wind on their 
o note that wind is air in motion* 



animals need air to live* 



n to hold their noses and mouths shut; discuss reaction. 
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1. Put paper on a table; turn on electric fan in the direction of the paper. 

2. Go outside on a very windy day; feel the air push. 

3. Put pin-wheel in the room ventilators. 

air has weight. 
experience : 

1. Put a flat balloon between two blocks of wood; blow up the balloon. Watch t 
weight of the air in the balloon lift the blocks. 

air evaporates moisture, (dries things) 

experience : 

1. Wash some doll clothes; hang them in the air. 



air takes up space 
experience : 

1. Put a dry tissue or hanky in a glass. Invert in a bowl of water; the air kee 
the tissue dry. 

air lifts things 

experiences : 

1. Fly a kite on a windy day. 

2. Hold a streamer in the air on a windy day. 

3. Watch airplanes in the sky. 

air moves 

experiences i 

1. Spray an aerosol fresener in one corner of a room; smell the odor as it moves 
to other corners. 

2. Watch smoke in the air. 

moving air is wind 
experiences { 
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1. Toss a hat into the wind. i 

2. Watch the leaves twirling. 

3. Note clothes dancing on a line. 

A. See hair blowing in the wind. 

air has moisture 

experiences : 

1. Put ice cubes into an aluminum cup or tumbler; watch moisture form on outside 
of container. 

2. Breathe on a pane of glass or mirror; see moisture, 
air (oxygen) helps fires burn 

< 

experience : 

1. Put a candle in a jar. Light it. Watch it burn until oxygen is used, 
air has dust in it 



experience : 

1. Watch the rays of the sun as they come through the window. Note the dust 
particles. 

air slows falling things 
experience : 

1. Hake a small parachute from a spool and a handkerchief. Toss it in the air 
on a windy day and watch what happens. 

SUBJECT 

water has air in it 
experience : 

1. Fill a bottle with faucet water. Put the bottle on a windowsill. Watch the 
air bubbles rise to the top of the water. 

Water in Everyday Life - water has many forms. 

O 
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experiences : 



1. Freeze ice cubes. 

2. Boil water to make steam. 

3. Let steam flow into a glass container; watch it burn back into 

4. Bring snow into the room; let it melt into water. 

5. Gather hail, if possible. 

6. Walk in the dew. 

7. Note the frost on window panes. 

8. Watch icicles form and melt. 

water has many uses (it helps people in many ways) 
experiences : 

1. Discuss the use of water in the following ways: 

4 

. cleaning 
. cooking 
. baking 
. scouring 
. painting 
. sprinkling 

all living things need water 

experiences : 

1. Give it to: 

. plants 
. animals 
. birds 
. people 

water expands when it freezes. 
experience : 

1. On a very cold day put two jars outside. Fill both with water. 
When the water in the covered bottle freezes, observe what it d 

Dr. J. E. Kosoloski, Director of Bureau of General and Academic Educ 
Charlotte G. Garman, Editor Kindergarten Guide Pennsylvania Dept, of 

2?5 103 . 
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drinking 
quenching (fire) 
bathing 
swimming 
skating 



steam. 

0 a glass container; watch it burn back into water, 
e room; let it melt into water. 

ssible. 

window panes. 

1 and melt. 

helps people in many ways) 



water in the following ways: 

g . drinking 

. quenching (fire) 
. bathing 

g . swimming 

g . skating 

ing 

ater 



eezes . 



put two jars outside. Fill both with water. Put a lid on one 
the icovered bottle freezes, observe what it does. 

t , 



rector of Bureau of General and Academic 
jt-nr Kindergarten Guide Pennsylvania Dept 
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Education and Mrs 
.of Education . 
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water gets into the air by evaporation 
experience : 

1. Fill two measuring cups with water. Put a lid c 
note the water l'ine. 

i 

some things hold more water than others. 
experience : 

1. Put water in a clear bowl. Watch the water line 
stone. Do the same with a sponge, rubber, piece 
most water. 

there is water in soil. 
experience : 

1. Put soil in a jar. Cover it tightly. Note dro] 
water mixes with some things. . 

experience : 

1. Experiment with different powders (salt, sugar, 
syrup; note what happens. 

some things float in the water. 

experience : 

1. Try a piece of wood, sponge, a stone, a feather 

Sun: the sun affects people and their environment. 

discussion : what does the sun do to people's skin? 

do people dress in the sun? 

experiences : 

1. Play out of doors on a sunny winter day observi 

2. Notice how the sun warms the soil. 

3. Notice how sun affects plants. 
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o the air by evaporation 



I aeaauring cupa with watar. Put a lid on ona. Watch both cupa daily to 
I watar line. 

Id wore watar than othara. 



r in a claar bowl. Watch tha watar lina bafora and aftar you put in a 
Do tha aaaa with a aponga, rubbar, piaca of cloth. Saa which abeorba tha 
ar. 

in aoil. 



in a jar. Cover it tightly. Nota dropa of aoiatura that gather in tha jar. 
,th aoaa thinga. 

mt with diffarant powdara (aalt, augar, baking eoda, inatant coffaa) oil, 
ota what happana. 

oat in tha watar. 



ace of wood, aponga, a atona, a faathar, a plata. 
af facta paopla and thair anvironaant. 

what doaa tha aun do to paopla'a akin? to aoil? to eand? to plante? how 
aaa in tha aun? 



of doora on a aunny winter day obaerving how tha aun faala on tha akin. 
iow tha aun warna tha aoil. v 

ioi r af facta planta. 
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4. Talk vich a farmer or rancher about the sun. 

Heat : heat affecta nan and hia environment. 

diacuaaion : how do people feel in the extreme heat? how does soi 

extreme heat? how do people dress in heat? how do you keep the w 

exoeriencea : 

1. Obaerve how the aun feela on a very hot day. 

2. Obaerve people perapiring. 

3. Notice how much people drink on hot days. 

4. Find waya to cool off. 

the aun givea heat. 
experiencea : 

1. Stand in hot aun. 

2. Feel the earth and pavement in the heat. 

3. Put a cold pan in the aun; let it stand ten minutes. Then fee: 

4. Put chocolate candy in the sun. 

5. Put a candle on a tray. Let it stand in the sun. 
we can make heat. 

experiencea : 

1. Look at the achool furnace. 

2. Light a email fire (outdoors). 

3. Rub your hands together briskly. 

4. Light a candle. 

5. Breathe into your hands. 

heat changes the form of some things. 

experiences : I 

1. Cook apples into sauce. 

2. Pry an egg. 

3. Put milk in heat; watch it curdle. 

4. Toaat aome bread. 

5. Bake a cake. 

6. Make bread. 



r 
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r rancher about the sun. 
d his environment. 

le feel in the extreme heat? how does soil and sand feel in 
ople dress in heat? how do you keep the windows in heat? 



feels on a very hot day. 
iring. 

le drink on hot days, 
f. 



avement in the heat. 

e sun; let it stand ten minutes. Then feel it. 

in the sun . . 

ay. Let it stand in the sun. 



irnace . 
outdoors), 
ler briskly. 

ids. 

me things. 



-e. 

:ch it curdle 









heat dries things 
experiences : 



1. Put a wet cloth on the radiator or ventilator. 

2. Put a pan of mud in the sunlight. 

3. Put a piece of bread on the windowsill or radiator. 

4. Wash hands; hold them under a drier. 

heat is useful. 
experiences ; 

1. Discuss heat in the home and school for: 

. ironing . heating 

. cooking . sterilizing 

. healing 



III Seasons ; Examples of a seasonal activity - Fall 
Winter 

Spring Harvest : 

Summe r 
Fall 

discussion ; what do farmers do at harvest time? what do t 
tures; where do the things come from? 



experiences : 

1. Bring materials appropriate to the harvest to the cla 
to the children, others. 

2. Allow children to touch the materials. 

3. Give Indian and Anglo name for the material. 

4. Contrast the feeling of one fruit with another. 

5. Open the fruit, or vegetables to look at seeds. 



IV Plants -- plants are growing things 

growing things need water, light, food 

there are different kinds of plants 

some plants are cultivated, others grow wild 

different types of plants require different environme 

plants have several parts 
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on the radiator or ventilator. ! 

d in the sunlight. { 

bread on the windowsill or radiator. ? 

d them under a drier. I 

■ , i 
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the home and school for: \ 

1 

ing . heating j 

'ing . sterilizing 

ing 



s of a seasonal activity - Fall 



farmers do at harvest time? what do they harvest? describe tex- 
things come from? 



appropriate to the harvest to the classroom grown locally , familiar 
, others . 

to touch the materials, 
i Anglo name for the material, 
eling of one fruit with another, 
or vegetables to look at seeds. 

re growing things 

need water, light, food '-v* 

rent kinds' of plants :.~v ^ .. 

: cultivated, others grow wild 
of plant 8 require different environments 
er* 1 u *a r t8 





discussion : how does a plant get food? what happens if a plant 

not enough water? what happens when a plant grows in the dark? 
different? what plants are cultivated? what plants grow in the 
affect some plants? how does heat affect some plants? what kind! 
cold places? what kinds of plants grow in hot places? what are 
of plants? 

experiences: 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



13 . 



Over-water a plant and observe what happens. 

Under-water a plant and observe what happens* 

Place a plant in the dark, observing what happens. 

Place a plant in the refrigerator observing what happens. 

Ask local people what they plant. 

"Adopt" a tree. Pick a tree and observe it each month. Draw 
and record changes. 

Walk in the forest, or desert, looking for wild plants and fl 
Take apart a plant, pointing out the various parts. 

Grow a variety of plants in the classroom. 

Plant parsley seeds in a sponge, keeping the sponge moist and 
be covered with foliage. 

Build a desert terrarium in a large jar with cactus plants and 
Build a marsh terrarium in a large jar with a piece of glass 
of wood, and moist rich soil is necessary. Place small plants 
into soil; keep near a window where it will not receive direct 
Transplant from indoors to outdoors. 



Animals : animals are living things 

animals need food, water, air 
there are different kinds of animals 

some animals are domesticated, others live in the wild 
different animals require different environments 
some animals have fur, others have feathers or skin 
animals protect themselves in different ways - home builders 
fast runners, hibernation, good fighters, color 



discussion : what kinds of food do different animals eat? how do 

look? their colors? their skin? how do they move? what are the 
what kind of homes do they build? what animals are domesticated? 
in the wild? how does an animal protect himself by building a hom< 
by hibernating? by changing color? by being a good fighter? whai 
different things? how do animals and growing things reproduce the: 
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loes a plant get food? what happens if a plant gets too much or 
what happens when a plant grows in the dark? how do plants look 
slants are cultivated? what plants grow in the wild? how does cold 
;? how does heat affect some plants? what kinds of plants grow in 
: kinds of plants grow in hot places? what are the different parts 



>lant and observe what happens, 
plant and observe what happens, 
in the dark, observing what happens, 
in the refrigerator observing what happens. 

>le what they plant. 

!. Pick a tree and observe it each month. Draw pictures to observe 
inges. 

treat, or desert, looking for wild plants and flowers, 
tlant, pointing out the various parts, 
r of plants in the classroom. 

seeds in a sponge, keeping the sponge moist and watch the sponge 
h foliage. 

: terrarium in a large jar with cactus plants and sand, 
terrarium in a large jar with a piece of glass for a cover; a block 
toist rich soil is necessary. Place small plants (fern, moss, lichen) 
tp near a window where it will not receive direct sunlight. 

>m indoors to outdoors. 

e living things 
ood, water, air 
erent kinds of animals 

ire domesticated, others live in the wild 
tala require different environments 
iave fur, others have feathers or skin 
:t themselves in different ways - home builders 
hibernation, good fighters,, color 

kinds of food do different animals eat? how do different animals 
s? their skin? how do they move? what are their footprints like? 

do they build? what animals are domesticated? what animals live 
does an animal protect himself by building a home? by running fast? 
y changing color? by being a good fighter? what animals do these 
how do animals and growing things reproduce their kind? 
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experiences: 



1. Have a variety of animals in the classroom (ger 
rabbit, snakes, worms, insects,) allowing the c 
animals when possible). 

2. Talk about animals the children have as pets. 

3. Build different kinds of animal homes. 

4. Look and listen to birds in the wild. 

5. Take a field trip counting all the wild animals 

6. Notice the footprints of animals in the wild. , 

7. Talk about the way different animals get their 
of beaks. 

8. Watch how different animals move, trying to imi 

9. Observe the color of different animals. 

10. Visit a zoo, forest, desert, searching for anis 

11. Visit children's homes. Take pictures of them 
a story about their pet. 

12. To show children that living things have babies 
guppies, tadpoles, kittens being born. 

Our Bodies - our bodies are made up of many parts. 

experiences : 

1. Have children look at themselves and each othei 

2. Let children use a stethoscope to listen to the 

3. Talk about and how pictures of the brain and It 

our bodies need good care 
experiences : 

1. Show a film or filmstrip about good eating hab] 

2. Take daily exercise and rest. 

3. Show children who are not clean how to care foi 
| corner with a mirror, comb, brush, washcloth, < 

4. Have a good breakfast party to emphasize impori 

5. Emphasize and practice frequent washing of han< 

6. Practice- brushing of teeth. 

7. Work in a dark room, then a light room. Discut 
many people help us to care for our bodies 
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riety of animals in the classroom (gerbils, hamster, bird, guinea pig, 

nakes, worms, insects,) allowing the children to care for them (use local ! 

hen possible) . t 

t animals the children have as pets. \ 

ferent kinds of animal homes. { 

listen to birds in the wild. 

eld trip counting all the wild animals. 

e footprints of animals in the wild. } 

t the way different animals get their food, noticing different kinds 

' different animals move, trying to imitate their movements. - 

he color of different animals. I 

oo, forest, desert, searching for animals. i 

ldren's homes. Take pictures of them and their pets. Children write i 

'bout their pet. 9 f 

hildren that living things have babies like themselves, hatch eggs, watch j 

tadpoles, kittens being born. j 

i 

r bodies are made up of many parts. 



dren look at themselves and each other. Identify visible body parts, 
ren use a stethoscope to listen to their hearts, 
t and how pictures of the brain and lungs. 

good care 



lm or filmstrip about good eating habits, exercise, rest, 
y exercise and rest. 

dren who are .not clean how to care for themselves. (Have a health 

th a mirror, comb, brush, washcloth, etc.). 

od breakfast party to emphasize importance of proper diet. 

and practice frequent washing of hands, 
brushing of teeth. 

dark room, then a light room. Discuss the difference, 
p us to care for our bodies 
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experiences ; 



1. Invite the doctor, dentist, nurse, dental hygienist, physical 
visor to talk with the* children. Visit their school headquart 

2. Visit the cafeteria to see the food personnel at work. 

3. Watch the custodian scrub, clean, sweep the building. 

4. Walk through the neighborhood; observe the street cleaners, wi 

we can help to protect ourselves 
experiences : 

1. Have a "clean-up" brigade in the playground. 

2. Show filmstrips of playground safety. 

3. Emphasize and practice putting left-over food, apple cores, mi 
proper containers for disposal. 

Sounds 1- sounds are made by vibration. 

experiences : 

1. Call, sing, whisper, shout, put hands on throat and feel neck. 

2. Strike a tuning fork. Put it in water. Watch! 

3. Pluck a stretched rubber band or a stringed instrument. 

4. Open piano; strike keys; watch the hammers. 

5. Beat a drum. 

6. Ring a bell. 

7. Place a yardstick on a table with half of it extending over th 
the children strike the protruding edge. Observe the movement 

sounds may be loud or soft, high or low, shrill or gentle 

e xperiences : 

1. Turn up 'the T.V. , radio or record player. 

2. Sing loudly and softly. I 

3. Whisper, shout. I 

4. Stamp feet on floov rapidly, slowly. 

5. Experiment with rhythm instruments. 

sounds are everywhere 
experiences i 
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r ( dentist, nurse, dental hygienist, physical education super- 
th the children. Visit their school headquarters, 
ria to see the food personnel at work, 
ien scrub, clean, sweep the building. 

neighborhood; observe the street cleaners, window washers, 
ourselves 



" brigade in the playground. 

Df playground safety. 

actice putting left-over food, apple cores, milk boxes, etc. in 
3 for disposal . 

ie by vibration. 



>er, shout, put hands on throat and feel neck, 
fork. Put it in water. Watch! 

1 rubber band or a stringed instrument, 
te keys; watch the hammers. , 



i on a table with half of it extending over the edge. Have 

-ke the protruding edge. Observe the movement called "vibration". 

toft, high or low, shrill or gentle 



radio or record player, 
or rapidly, slowly. 

hythm instruments. V 
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1. Listen to room sounds. 

2. Tour the playground and identify sounds. 

3. Walk around the block to discover street sounds if in cii 

4. Show filmstrip about sounds. 

Magnets - magnets attract objects made of some metals 
experience : 

i _ 

1. Place a collection of items - nails, buttons, seeds, clil 
tacks, pegs, crayons, wire - on a table. Let children s| 
attracts. 

magnets attract through some metals 
experience : 

1. Put a piece of paper, a sheet of wood or plastic or a g! 
magnet and the objects listed above. See whether the am 
the items. 

there are different kinds of magnets 
experience : 

1. Provide a variety of magnets for children to see. 

magnets are useful to man 
experience t 

1. Find magnets in the room (on doors, bulletin boards, maj 

Machines - machines make work easier for people 
experiences : 

1. Look at and use simple machines that Mother may use: 

. can opener 
. mixer 
. nut cracker 
. needle 
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ind identify sounds. 

c to discover street sounds if in city, 
sounds . 

objects nsde of sons netele 



E items - neile, buttons, seeds, clips, bsby pins, thunb 
, wire - on s tsbls. Let children see which ones the neg 



Is 



, s sheet of wood or pleetic or e glees piste between the 
te listed ebove. See whether the negnet will still ettrect 



of negnets 



negnets for children to see. 



room (on doors, bulletin boerds, negnetic toys, genes), 
ork eesier for people 

le nechinee thet Hother ney use: 
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• knife and fork 
. scissors 

• clothesline 

• sweeper 

that Father may use 

• hammer 
. saw 

• shovel 
. rake 

that we all may use 

. stairway 

• car 

• ramp 

• doorknob 



• dustpan 

• toaster 

• washer 

• dryer 



. automobile jack 

• vise 

• screwdriver 



. pencil sharpener 

• toothbrush 

• comb 



• curtain rod 
. iron 

• mop 

• broom 



some machines are used for fun 



experiences : 



1* Locate and demonstrate toy machines in the kindergarten: 



trains 

doll carriages 

wagons 

tricycles 



wind up toys 
trucks 
seesaw 
rollerskates 



soma machines give us comfort 



experiences : 

1. Use a rocking chair. 

2. Taka an elevator or an escalator ride. 

3. On a hot day bring in an electric fan. 

4. Make ica cream with a hand or an electric freezer. 

5. Turn on a faucet to get water! 



To assist the teacher the following classifications of simple machines 
should not be expected to remember them. 
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• curtain rod 
, iron 
. mop 
, broom 



• dustpan 
. toaster 
, washer 
, dryer 



. automobile jack 
. vise 

, screwdriver 



• pencil sharpener 
. toothbrush 
. comb 



d for fun 



nstrate toy machines in the kindergarten: 

. wind up toys 
s , trucks 

• seesaw 

• rollerskates 

comfort 



lair . 

r or an escalator ride. 

Lng in an electric fan, 

rith a hand or an electric freezer, 

: to get water! 

le following classifications of simple machines are listed, 
:o remember them. 
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Lever 

Claw-hammer 
Nut Cracker 
Can Opener 
Shovel 
Seesaw 
Crow-bar 



Pulley 

Flag Pole 
Window Curtains 
Clotheslines 
Tow Trucks 



Screw 

Automobi] 
Paper Pr< 
Piano St< 
Vise 



Inclined Plane 
Stairway 

Sloping boards, ladders 

Hill 

Slide 

Ramp 8 

Rocks 

Logs 

Tree trunks 



Wheel and Axle Wedge 

Doorknob Axe 

Roller skates Needles 

Pencil sharpener Knives 

Back wheel of a car Chisel 
Bicycle 



1 Dr. J. E. Kosoloski, Director Bureau of General and Academic 
Garman, Editor Kindergarten Guide Pennsylvania Dept, of Educj 
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adders 



Pulley 

Flag Pole 
Window Curtains 
Clotheslines 
Tow Trucks 



Wheel and Axle 

Doorknob 
Roller skates 
Pencil sharpener 
Back wheel of a car 
Bicycle 



Screw 

Automobile Jack 
Paper Press 
Piano Stool 
Vise 



Wedge 

Axe 

Needles 

Knives 

Chisel 



i, Director Bureau of General and Academic Education and Mrs* C. G* 
iergarten Guide Pennsylvania Dept* of Education. 




SCIENCE AS A HOBBY 

Some Suggestions for Kindergarten Teat 
A. Sources of Science Materials 

1. The earth's crust: 

rocks, pebbles, minerals, fossils, vari-colored soils, sand,t 

2. Plant life: 

grasses, weeds, wild flowers, trees, garden flowers, garden \ 
seed pods, cactus, guava. 

3. Insect life: 

spiders, ants, beetles, moths and butterflies, (silkworms), w 
mosquitoes, mites, tics. 

4. Bird life: 

bones and feathers, nests, bird-watching, Audubon cards, feed 
baths. 

5. Miscellaneous animal life: 

snails, worms, lizards, turtles, tadpoles, fish, and other fr 
dogs, rabbits, fisheggs. 

6. The sky: 

clouds, stars, constellations, color, dust. 

7. Household chemicals: 

baking soda, washing soda, bleaches, iodine, vinegar, chalk, 
salt, steel wool, pennies and dimes, silver polish, limewater 
charcoal, preservative such as alum. 

8. Toys, too Is and other mechanical gadgets: 

clocks and_watches, wind-up toys, floating toys, jet-propelle< 
things with wheels, pulleys, conveyor belts, gears. 

9. Rhythm instruments and other sound makers: 

rubber bands, cigar boxes, metal spoons, empty bottles, rattlt 
and blocks, sandpaper, pan lids. 

10. Beachcomber specimens: 

sand, bivalve and univalve shells, starfish, sand "bugs", bea< 
sculptured stone, sanded glass, seaweeds. 
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SCIENCE AS A HOBBY 

Some Suggestions for Kindergarten Teachers 



Ice Materials 



Iu8 1 : 



, minerals, fossils, vari-colored soils, sand, tundra, ice, seawater. 

, wild f lowers, trees, garden flowers, garden vegetables, seeds and 
|tu8, guava. 

beetles, moths and butterflies, (silkworms), water insects, flies, 
:es, tics. 

iers, nests, bird-watching, Audubon cards, feeding stations, bird 
inimal life: 

lizards, turtles, tadpoles, fish, and other fresh-water creatures, 
fisheggs. 

constellations, color, dust. 

Leals: 

tshing soda, bleaches, iodine, vinegar, chalk, vegetable dyes, sugar, 
>1, pennies and dimes, silver polish, limewater, ammonia, sulphur, 
trvative such as alum. 

other mechanical gadgets: 

^hes, wind-up toys, floating toys, jet-propelled toys , common tools, 
[els, pulleys, conveyor belts, gears. 

^nts and other sound makers: 

:igar boxes, metal spoons, empty bottles, rattles, bells, sticks, 
Idpaper, pan lids. 

icimeni : 

[nd univalve shells, starfish, sand "bugs", beach hoppers, driftwood, 
le, sanded glass, seaweeds. 
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B. Simple Equipment to Work With 
1 . 



Containers : 

aluminum foil pans, egg cartons, cigar boxes, plastic jars.fi 
butter jars with covers, mason jars, pickle bottles, milk ca 
hosiery boxes, thread cartons, tin juice cans, tin coffee cs 



2 . 



Tools : 

magnifying glass, spoons, metal or plastic screening, knife, 
blade, scissors, (low power microscope, if possible). In A 
ripening lamp would be excellent. 



C . Sample Activities 



1. Collections: 

rocks, shells, seeds, etc., arranged in egg crates or other 



2 . 

3. 



Plaster of Paris projects: 

fish and seashell molds, fossils (casts and imprints). 



Flower projects: 
pressed flower compositions, 3-D flower collections, crayon- 
wax paper flower and leaf transparencies. 



4. 



Seed projects: 

seed hunts (how many kinds?), bottle cap exhibits, seeds we 
seed travelers (for autumn) seed pictures (mosaics, using r 
etc. ) 



Experiments with growing plants: 

lima beans on blotters, grass seeds on plastic sponge, swee 
water, slips from geranium, begonia, etc., citrus garden (c 
fruit, orange, and lemon sprouts), "mystery" plants. 



6 . 



Bug motels : 

home for living specimens. 



7. Ant village: 

jar of anthill soil, ants, tiny moist sponge, sugar or meal 



8. Worm farm: 

box of garden soil with living worms, cornmeal, some moistu 
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Work With 



, egg cartons, cigar boxes, plastic jars and bottles, peanut 
overs, mason jars, pickle bottles, milk cartons, flower pots, 
ead cartons, tin juice cans, tin coffee cans with lids. 



spoons, metal or plastic screening, knife, single-edge razor 
low power microscope, if possible). In Alaska an ultra violet 
d be excellent. 



jds , etc., arranged in egg crates or other cartons. 
>rojects: 

molds, fossils (casts and imprints). 



lpositions, 3-D flower collections, crayon-resist illustrations, 
ind leaf transparencies. 



my kinds?), bottle cap exhibits, seeds we eat, seeds we spit out, 
>r autumn) seed pictures (mosaics, using rice, barley, beans, peas 



growing plants: 

:ters, grass seeds on plastic sponge, sweet potato or a yam in 
geranium, begonia, etc., citrus garden (can of soil with grape- 
i lemon sprouts), "mystery" plants. 



pecimens . 



il, ants, tiny moist sponge, sugar or meal, placed in pan of water 



1 with living worms, cornmeal, some moisture 



9. *From "worm" egg to silk: 

spring project beginning with silkworm eggs (available from a \ 
company. 

*Note : Try this only if mulberry leaves are available. 

10. Pets, wild and tame: 

ducks, (fascinating though messy), birds (seed-eaters, fruit-ea 
terrarium or aquarium, miniature aquaria.^ 



area, fire extinguisher and alcohol lamp if flame is permitted) 

12. "Engineering" projects: 



older boys). 

13. Rhythm orchestra: 

salvaged materials used for child-made instruments. 

14. Art-science projects: 

mosaics using pebbles, shells, plant materials, etc., (glue the 
cardboard or press into a mastic), olive bottles filled with wa 
colored glass or colored beach pebbles, leaf prints (ink and cr 
window sill boxes (using sand, driftwood, stones, shells). 



And — many other activities which children and teachers will think a 
as science hobbies get underway. Included are some of the above proj 
ones, and much background material, written for "middle-aged" childre: 
grades in the elementary school) in the following books, published by 



11. Home-made chemical set: 

orange crates, hose, bucket 




household chemicals, salvaged equi 



ii 



Rube Goldberg" machines from odds and ends (very creative fun 



ELIZABETH K. COOPER - Author of 



Minerals 

Science in Your Own Back Yard 
Discovering Chemistry 



19 

19! 

19! 



Science on the Shores and Banks 19< 



Magazine - Ranger Rick from National Wildlife Associ* 
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silk: 

nning with silkworm eggs (available from a biological supply 
ly if mulberry leaves are available. 



though messy), birds (seed-eaters, fruit-eaters, meat-eaters), 
um, miniature aquaria. 

set: 

, bucket, household chemicals, salvaged equipment (fireproof 
sher and alcohol lamp if flame is permitted). 

cts : 

bines from odds and ends (very creative fun especially for 



lsed for child-made instruments. 



28 , shells, plant materials, etc., (glue the specimens to heavy 
into a mastic) , olive bottles filled with water - worn bits of 
Lored beach pebbles, leaf prints (ink and crayon) seaweed gardens, 
ising sand, driftwood, stones, shells). 

:es which children and teachers will think about or invent as soon 
lerway. Included are some of the above projects, some additional 
material, written for "middle-aged" children (those in the middle 
ichool) in the following books, published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

ELIZABETH K. COOPER - Author of 

Mineral* 1943 

Science in Your Own Back Yard 1958 
Discovering Chemistry 1959 

Science on the Shores and Banks 1960 



- Ranger Rick from National Wildlife Association. 




ONE PIECE ALL SCREEN ANIMAL 



Procure a metal pan or tray (easily washable) 
to receive dirt or droppings. This may be a 
tin cookie pan, baking pan with low sides, a 
serving tray, or waste porcelain crumb tray 
from an old stove. The size of this pan de- 
termines the size of the cage as it serves 
for the base. 

By screening of welded wire grid 1/2" x 1" of 
adequate dimensions to make a desirably sized 
cage. Lay the screen over the tray and deter- 
mine the number of wires each way which will 
fall within the limits of the base tray, al- 
lowing a half inch overage. 

On a piece of paper draw a pattern based on 
the units of wire rectangles in each of the 
six panels of the cage. The sides of the 
cage are laid out in four panels end to end 
with a bottom panel adjacent to one side on 
the right and a top panel adjacent to the 
same side on the left. Your layout will look 
like this. 



TOP 




SIDE 


END j STdI END 


BOTTOM 





Make the 
extend t 
wire in 
used to 

Make the 
edge of 
of a woo 

Use sma] 
ends of 
panel * s 
pair of, 
may be t 
tight at 

Disregai 
is comp! 
snips oi 
trimminj 
waste s< 
the pen 

Note: 
wire (ri 
is not i 
The dial 
the ext< 
pets hoi 
only we 



Pattern 



ONE PIECE ALL SCREEN ANIMAL CAGE 



r tray (aasily vashabla) 
sppings. This nay ba a 
I pan with low sides, a 
i porcalain cruab tray 
lie sica of this pan de- 
tha caga aa it sarvas 



1 wira grid 1/2" x 1" of 
> naka a dasirably sisad 
ovar tha tray and datar- 
res aaeh way which will 
i of tha baaa tray, al- 
prage. 

raw a pat tarn basad on 
:anglas in aach of tha 
!• Tha a Idas of tha 
four panala and to and 
ljacent to ona aids on 
inal adjacant to tha 
Your layout will look 



Maka tha cut ao tha stub anda of wiraa will 
axtand tha full half inch bayond tha last 
wira in tha panel. Thaaa wira stubs ara 
uaad to bind tha adgaa together • 

Maka tha bands by laying tha wira at tha 
edge of tha panel exactly on tha square edge 
of a wooden box and tap with a banner. 

Use snail narrow noaa pliara to wrap atub 
ends of wira tightly around tha adjacant 
panel's edge wira. (It paya to have a good 
pair of pliara for thia job.) Each wira 
nay ba twisted around until tha and lies 
tight and doaa not present a scratch hatard. 

Disregard tha door until tha entire cubicle 
is conplata. Than cut opening with wira 
snips or nippers and attach tha door nada by 
trinning an overlapping panel fron tha 
waste screen. Tha coat of caga natarial of 
tha pan on display waa $2.50. 





Note: Tha present grade of half inch aquara 

wira (rabbit nash) available at all atoraa 
is not satisfactory for tha baaa of pat pane. 
Tha dianatar of tha wira haa bean thinned to 
tha extant that it will cut tha faut of any 
pats housed therein. Tha narkat now affords 
only welded grid in a satisfactory grade. 




—Doc is Zavitkoveky 
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A CARRYING CASE 



Do you like to carry an animal to your story 
time? 



Do you borrow creatures from your neighbors? 

\ 

Do you want kitty to taka a trip with 
you? 

You can make a simple case 



Use 

1 apple box 

2 small hinges and acrewa 
2 screen door hooks 

brads 

1/4" mesh wire (approximately 20" x 24") 
staples 

To make 



1* Remove both a idea 

2. Make one side into door by attaching 
hinges and acreen door hooks. 

3. Staple 1/4" mesh wire over top and 
open side. 

4. Attach screen door pulls on ends for 
carrying. 




AN INSECT CASE 



An easy insect cag 
cylinder with old 
bottom. (peanut b 
Old motion picture 
instead of cake pa 
screen that is jus 
cylinder that will 

Overlap the ends o 
inch; fasten toget 
teners or "sew" th 
/the cylinder in on 
for a lid. 




# 
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ING CASE 



in animal to your story 

:ures from your neighbors? 
:y to take a trip with 
: a simple case 



ews 



An easy insect cage can be made of a wire 
cylinder with old cake pans at the top and 
bottom* (peanut butter jar covers will do) 
Old motion picture containers can be used 
instead of cake pans* Use a piece of 
screen that is just long enough to form a 
cylinder ".hat will fit into the pans* 

Overlap the ends of the screen about a half 
inch; fasten together with brass paper fas- 
teners or "sew" them with a fine wire* Set 
/the cylinder in one pan and use the other 
for a lid* 



imately 20" x 24") 



des 

into door by attaching 
een door hooks. 

sh wire over top and 
door pulls on ends for 




INSECT CASE 




-- Docia Zavitkovsky 
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Additional Supplies 



Fish nets 

Large jars 

Plastic containers 

Plants 

Soil 

Sand 

Frog 

Insects 

Spiders 

Butterfly 

Cocoons 

Leaves 

Sea Shells 

Rocks 

Minerals 

Flashlights 

Batteries 

Wire 

Lock and key 
Door latch 
Mechanical tools 
Combs 

Bottles and corks 

Bottle stoppers 

Water trough 

Medicine droppers 

Cup8 

Pulleys 

Scales 

Clock 

Bells 

Wheels 

Starfish 



Old radio 

Egg beater 

Flour sifter 

Plastic bottles 

Measuring spoons 

Measuring* cups 

Pine cones 

Cotton (flax) 

Honeycombs 

Ant colony 

Bee colony 

Buttons 

Zippers 

Bird nests 

Insect nests 

Racks 

Fan 

Nails 

Fabric 

Balloons 

Sponge 

Fur 

Fruit 

Vegetables 

Clothesline 

Arrowheads 

Bows 

Basin 

Pail 

Straws 

Clay 

Tea strainer 
Clam shells 
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Old radio 

Egg beater 

Flour sifter 

Plastic bottles 

Measuring spoons 

Measuring' cups 

Pine cones 

Cotton (flax) 

Honeycombs 

Ant colony 

Bee colony 

Buttons 

Zippers 

Bird nests •=» 

Insect nests 

Racks 

Fan 

Nails 

Fabric 

Balloons 

Sponge 

Fur 

Fruit 

Vegetables 

Clothesline 

Arrowheads 

Bows 

Basin 

Pail 

Straws - 

Clay 

Tea strainer 
Clam shells 
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Kettle with spout 
Colander 
Pebbles 
Marbles 
Tin cans 
Scoops 

Farming tools 
Milk cartons 
Egg cartons 
Salt 
Sugar 
Chalk 
Thread 
Spools 
Jar covers 
Blotter 
Cork 
Water 

Screwdriver & screws 

Iron filing 

Food coloring 

Paint 

Telephone 

Axe 

Fire extinguisher 
Whale bones 
Fish spines 
Antlers 
Horns 

Sheep skins 
Hides 

A cold box to keep frozen 
things 



\ 

) 

V 

l 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE BOOKS FOR YOUNG 



INSECT STORIES 

Hunting, Harriet 
Marcher, Marion 
McClung, Robert 
McClung, Robert 
Podendorf, Ilia 
Williamson, Margaret 
Ipcar, Dahlov 
Podendorf, Ilia 

BROOK AND POND 

Flack, Marjorie 
McClung, Robert 

EGGS THAT HATCH 



LET'S GO OUTDOORS 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY 

SPHINX, STORY OF A CATERPILLAR 

TIGER, STORY OF A SWALLOWTAIL 

TRUE BOOK OF INSECTS 

FIRST BOOK OF BUGS 

WORLD FULL OF HORSES 

TRUE BOOK OF PETS 



Doubleday 
Holiday 
Marrow 
Marrow 
Children ' 
F. Watts 
Doubleday 
Children ' 



TIM TADPOLE 

BUFO: STORY OF A TOAD 



Doubleday 
Marrow 



Berg, Jean 


BABY SUSAN'S CHICKEN 


Wonder Bo 


Schloat, Warren 


THE WONDERFUL EGG 


Scribner 


SEEDS AND PLANTS AND 


TREES 




Cormao, M. B. 


FIRST BOOK OF TREES 


F. Watts 


Downer, Louise 


THE FLOWER 


W. R. Sco 


Simon, Norma 


TREE FOR MEN 


Lippincot 


Webber, Irma 


BITS THAT GROW BIG 


W. R. Sco 


Webber, Irma 


UP ABOVE AND DOWN BELOW 


W. R. Sco 


Zim, Herbert 


WHAT'S INSIDE OF PLANTS 


Morrow 


SEASONS 


. . ' 





O 
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Blough, Glenn 


WAIT FOR THE SUNSHINE 


McGraw 


Lenski, Lois 


I LIKE SUMMER 


Oxford | 


Lenski, Lois 


I LIKE WINTER 


Oxford 


Lenski, Lois 


NOW IT ' S FALL 


Oxford 


Lenski, Lois 


SPRING IS HERE 


Oxford 


Schlein, Miriam 


DEER IN THE SNOW 


Abelard-S< 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCIENCE BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 



LET'S GO OUTDOORS 


Doubleday 




1939 


$3.50 


MONARCH BUTTERFLY 


Holiday 




1954 


$2.95 


SPHINX, STORY OF A CATERPILLAR 


Marrow 




1949 


$2.95 


TIGER, STORY OF A SWALLOWTAIL 


Marrow 




1953 


$3.95 


TRUE BOOK OF INSECTS 


Children's 


Press 


1954 


$2.80 


FIRST BOOK OF BUGS 


F. Watts 




1949 


$2.95 


WORLD FULL OF HORSES 


Doubleday 




1950 


$3.25 


TRUE BOOK OF PETS 


Children's 


Press 


1954 


$2.50 



TIM TADPOLE 


Doubleday 


1946 


$2.25 


’ BUFO: STORY OF A TOAD 


Marrow 


1954 


$3.93 


BABY SUSAN'S CHICKEN 


Wonder Books 


1951 


$3.25 


THE WONDERFUL EGG 


Scribner 


1952 


$2.95 


\ND TREES 


FIRST BOOK OF TREES 


F. Watts 


1951 


$2.75 


THE FLOWER 


W. R. Scott 


1955 


$2.75 


TREE FOR MEN 


Lippincott 


1956 


$2.95 


BITS THAT GROW BIG 


W. R. Scott 


1949 


$3.95 


UP ABOVE AND DOWN BELOW 


W. R. Scott 


1943 


$2.75 


WHAT'S INSIDE OF PLANTS 


Morrow 


1952 


$3.93 


WAIT FOR THE SUNSHINE 


McGraw 


1954 


$3.25 


I LIKE SUMMER 


Oxford 


1950 


$2.50 


I LIKE WINTER 


Oxford 


1952 


$2.50 


NOW IT'S FALL 


Oxford 


1948 


$2.50 


SPRING IS HERE 


Oxford 


1945 


$2.50 


DEER IN THE SNOW 


Abe lard- Schuman 


1956 


$2.95 
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WEATHER 



Friskey, Margaret 
Goudey, Alice 
Tresselt, Alvin 
Tresselt, Alvin 

TIME CONCEPTS 

Schlein, Miriam 

[ THIS AND THAT 

Bendick, Jeanne 
Zim, Herbert 



TRUE BOOK OF AIR AROUND US 
GOOD RAIN 
FOLLOW THE WIND 
WHITE SNOW? BRIGHT SNOW 



Children' 

Aladdin 

Lothrop 

Lothrop 



IT'S ABOUT TIME W. R. Sco' 



ALL AROUND YOU Whittlese 

WHAT'S INSIDE OF ANIMALS Marrow 



EDUCATION EXTENSION, U 




TRUE BOOK OF AIR AROUND US 
GOOD RAIN 
FOLLOW THE WIND 
WHITE SNOW? BRIGHT SNOW 


Children's Press 
Aladdin 
Lothrop 
Lothrop 


1953 

1950 

1950 

1947 


$2.50 

$3.50 

$3.75 

$3.50 


IT * S ABOUT TIME 




W. R. Scott 


1955 


$3.25 


ALL AROUND YOU 
WHAT * S INSIDE OF 


ANIMALS 


Whittlesey 

Marrow 


1951 

1953 


$3.75 

$3.00 



. EDUCATION EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 




EXPERIENCES WITH MUSIC AND RHYTHMIC 



In the language-centered curriculum, the most 
universal language is that of music and bodi- 
ly movement. Words may come slowly, particu- 
larly to the child who is trying to express 
himself through two separate languages. The 
creative media can serve as important non- 
verbal forms of communication. The products 
of creative activities may pave the way to 
broader communicative power. 

Through the aesthetic media each child can 
find personal freedom and refreshment. The 
kindergarten staff utilizes many methods for 
arranging creative activities depending upon 
the unique experiences the Indian child brings 
with him to school. 

All of the peoples of the world have their 
songs. There are songs for play, songs sung 
in preparation for and during work, and for 
ceremonies of a seasonal or religious nature. 
Scholars have traced the movement of song 
styles along the paths of human migration, 
and even today one finds that melodies and 
song themes wander freely within several enor- 
mous regions, past language and culture barri- 
ers, without losing their essential form. 

Radio and records have helped to speed up this 
ready movement of songs and even styles of 
rhythmic expression. 

Within a given group of people, however, the 
songs and dances which are kept alive and 
handed on from one generation to another are 
apt to be an expression of their own personal 
and shared community concerns. They show a 
powerful relationship to the aspects of the 
social structures that regulate the behavior 
of people in different cultures. As Lomax* 
summarizes this idea: "As people live, so do 

they sing." Songs that have lasted deal with 
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EXPERIENCES WITH MUSIC AND RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
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the events, activities, problems and atti- 
tudes which are shared by all in the commun- 
ity. The songs are clearly related to the 
conditions and the organization of social 
life and of personal experience in it. They 
are expressive of both the feelings and the 
forms of the customs and institutions of the 
culture. Lomax* notes in colorful terms: 

However, when the Pygmies hoot "My Darling 
Clementine," when the Cherokee Indians 
chant "Rock of Ages", when the Kentucky 
mountaineer moans the Negro blues, or when 
Beethoven sets Septs bagpipe tunes for the 
symphony orchestra — when, that is, a tune 
moves from one style region to another, it 
is often distorted out of recognition by 
the new performance framework, (page 65) 

The song will have taken on features of style, j 
rhythm, and tonality unique to the tribe or 
clan. 

Whether characteristic of a local group, or 
borrowed from the universal heritage of songs, 
made up on the spot for an occasion, or cre- 
ated by an individual to express a feeling or 
an idea, singing and rhythmic expression j 

should be an easy and ready accompanyment to 
much that goes on in a school or kindergarten. ! 
The teacher working with young Indian chil- 
dren might have the following objectives: 

To keep the children singing, with a group 
and to themselves. i 

To help children reproduce, and to invent 

rhythms and melodies. j 

To help children listen critically to 
sounds both musical and non-musical. 

To help children find pleasure in musical 
and rhythmic expression. 
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*Folk Song Style and Culture. Alan Lomax. 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Washington, D. C. Publication No. 
88. 1968 



To acquaint children with songs of both In- 
dian and non-Indian origin. 

She might well keep these same objectives in 
mind herself. Her interest and spontaneous 
participation in singing and free body move- 
ment can give children assurance that their 
own activities in music and dancing are prized 
It is unfortunate when singing, play with 
sounds and variation in body movements are 
regarded as a subject matter to be confined 
to certain periods of the day. In and out 
of doors, on trips, as an accompanyment to 
routines of washing, dressing, and putting 
things away, a song or a dance can add plea- 
sure to the day and express delight in the 
presence of others. 

In more formal work with melodies and rhythms, 
the teacher can devise opportunities for chil- 
dren to 

match pitch 
carry a tune 

sing together, in unison 
keep time, with voice or body movements 
portray mood, temp, and story 
understand the concepts of up and down 

high and low 
fast and slow 
loud and soft, etc. 

recognize similar and dissimilar melody, 
rhythm and form 

become aware of sounds about us in daily 
living 

make and use simple musical instruments 
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nova freely or inhibit novanant in re- 
aponaa to nuaical cuaa 
initata tha dancoa and dancara of thair 
own tribaa and clana 

initata aninala and nature (trees, cloudo, 
wind, thunder, ate.) 

Song and rhythn natariala to uaa with young 
children cone fron three aourcaa. Moat 
readily uaad by aonaona new to Indian lore 
ara thoaa borrowed fron another culture, 
either tha traaaury of folk aonga fron all 
over tha world, or tha nuraary and kinder- 
garten aonga in wide uaa in educational eet- 
tinga. Finally, aonga and rhythna nay ba 
obtained fron tha repertoire typically uaad 
by tha Indiana in tha region. 

1. r&lPflBH 

Moat of ua know a good nany folk aonga, tha 
kind one ainga around a canpfira or at ga- 
ther inga whara people feel clone and good. 

It in nora fun if aonaona ia praaant who 
"known all tha words." An a rule, folk 
aonga have aingabla nalodiaa and introduce 
one ainpla thought or aubjact thane at a 
tine. They allow for conaidarabla repeti- 
tive anballiahnant , ao tha aingara can knap 
it going ao long ao they want by adding and 
aonatinaa inventing new phraooa. Many folk 
aonga land thanoalvaa readily to ainging 
ganaa, dancing, and rhythnic pantonine. 

Thera ia action in than, to akip, to clap, 
dance, junp, otratch, or work to. 

Taacharo nay have raoarvationa about uaing 
cartain folk aonga, thoaa with ungrannati- 
cal phrtoing or expressions of adult con- 
cerns of love, dying and woe. While there 
ia roon for argunant, and certainly need for 
aanaitivity in aalacting thoaa to uaa, nany 
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educators balieva that childran can uaa words 
which ara "too big for thaa" with raliah and 
growing familiarity, and anjoy tha ungraaaa- 
tical aa a playing with words. Parhapa the 
unhappy contant of aoaa aonga -- of hurt, 
pain, killing, death, sadness, cruelty, and 
destruction -- can help children with their 
own faalinga of loneliness or deep feelinga 
of anger and rajection. Singing about one's 
own worries and concerns can help in tha 
handling of thea. Certainly, the vitality 
and validity of the aonga ia a welcome change 
froa tha blandness of much auaic written for 
young childran only. 

*iRuth Seager suaaarises her discussion of the 
appropriataneaa of using folk songs with young 
childran by asking: 
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Should wa try to shield the child froa 
feeling of aadnaas, of hurting, or being 
hurt, of killing, dying? Can wa shield 
him? Such feelings ara not unnatural to 
him; ha has than, to a greater or leaser 
extant, already within himself. It is not 
unnatural for a child to build fantasies 
around killing, hurting, destroying even 
things or people ha lovaa. If he can sing 
about these things -- can take action 
through aong -- tha deed is dona (in fan* 
tasy) and tha pressure relieved. Can we 
not aay, than, that having songs around 
which aing of these things may ba a means 
of easing such feelings within hiasalf, 
and of helping to make him mors comfortable 
with himself as wall as with what is around 
him? (page 17) 

In addition to ita use as a carrier of feel* 
inga - tha entire spectrum of amotions - tha 
folk aong ia a bearer of history and custom. 
Since tha Indian is growing up in a country 
to which hia people have contributed both to 
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its history and its customs and arts, it be- 
comes appropriate to use folk songs of the 
United States, as well as other countries, 
with him. Again, Seeger* expresses this func- 
tion: 

This music has been a natural part of work, 
play, sleep, fun, ridicule, love, death. 

It has grown out of and passed through 
many ways of living and doing. Facts and 
fantasies cling to it from its wandering. 

It knows and tells what people have 
thought about the ways of living and the 
things that happened. Through it one can 
grow in initimate appreciation of the rail- 
roads it helped build, the cotton it helped 
pick, the ships it helped sail, the land- 
stretches it made less lonely. (page 21) 

No less important are the songs which tell 
of the herding of cattle, and the animals 
which were important in the lives of early 
settlers and Indians, alike. 

There are many collections of folk songs, a 
source to turn to for the words and the ex- 
tra verses if they are forgotten. Just a 
few of those which might be used with young 
children are: 

The Young Voyageur 
The Erie Canal 
On Top of Old Smokey 
Peter Gray 



* American Folk Songs for Children by Ruth 
Crawford Seeger. Doubleday and Co., Garden 
City, New York. First printed 1948 
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Turkey in the Straw 
Aloutte 

Home on the Range 
Whoopee Ti-Yi-Yo 

She'll Be cornin' Round the Mountain 

-- The foregoing are contained in 

Fireside Book of Folk Songs * M. F. 
Boni and N. Lloyd* Simon and 
Schuster* 

Hold Old Are You? I'll Be Sixteen Come 
Sunday 

What Shall We Do When We All Go Out 

Goodbye, Old Paint 

Sweet Water Rolling 

Rain, Come Wet Me 

Rain or Shine 

One Cold and Frosty Morning 

Riding in the Buggy, Miss Mary Jane 

Billy Barlow 

Skip To My Lou 

This Old Hammer 

Hush Little Baby 

Jim Crack Corn 

Old Mister Rabbit 

Bought Me a Cat 

Hop Old Squirrel 

My Horses Ain't Hungry 

Poor Old Crow 

Eency Weency Spider 

-- these and many others in Am- 
erican Folk Songs for Children . 
Ruth Crawford Seeger , Double- 
day and Co*, New York 

The Paw Paw Patch 

Rattlesnake 

Wake Up Jacob 

I'm a Leavin' Cheyenne 

I'm Coin' Away to Texas 

Sweet Betsy 



Who! 
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Who! Ha! Buck and Jerry Boy 

— among those found in The Folk 
Songs of North America . Alan 
Lomax. Doubleday and Co . , New 
York. 

2 . Kindergarten Songs 

Of course, many of the songs used in nur- 
sery schools are folk songs which have been 
used primarily in the home for generations. 
Often these are so-called nursery rhymes set 
to music. Others have been written for use 
with young children and have proved popular 
in many countries. Frequently these can be 
adapted for use with' Indian children by sim- 
ply inserting an Indian word, now and then, 
or by altering the basic vocabulary of the 
song so that objects and experiences more 
familiar to children in rural or reservation 
settings are employed in the song. The fol- 
lowing examples are merely suggestive. 

Mary had a little lamb, little lamb, little 
1 amb 

Mary had a little lamb 

Its fleece was white as snow 

Mary ip nay ya kha toohk 
ip nay kha toohk 
ip nay kha toohk 

Mary ip nay ya kha toohk 

Mit khoa khat tik toe mik 

Mary had a little dog, little dog, little 
dog 

Mary had a little dog 

Its fur was white as snow 

i 

Mary khip may roo khak toohk 
khip mee khak toohk 
khip mee khak toohk 
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Mary khip may roo khak toohk 
Mith-khoa-kah ti to mik (Middle Eskimo) 

— Juanita Norton, Kotzebu 



The song of Farmer in the Dell can be sung 
with Eskimo words, or English, in a manner 
more fitting the environment of these Nor- 
thern children: 



English words 

bear 

caribou 

wolf 

rabbit 

muskrat 

fish 

seal 

man 

village 

They all clap and 
sing 



Eskimo words 

auk lauk 
tu tu pak 
ah mah ook 
oo kul likh 
keek vah look 
ah cah lookh 
nat chikh 
E neek 
Noonah kik 
Coo yah roongah 



Tune of "Farmer in the Dell" 

The Auk, lauk is in the woods 
The Auk lauk is in the woods 
Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh, 

The bear is in the woods 

The Auk lauk sees the tu tu pak 
The. Auk lauk sees the tu tu pak 
Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh 
The bear sees the caribou ' 

The tu tu pak sees the ah mah ook 

The tu tu pak sees the ah mah ook 

Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh, 

the caribou sees the wolf 

The ah mah ook sees the oo kul likh 
The ah mah ook sees the oo kul likh 
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Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh, 

The wolf sees the rabbit 

The oo kul likh sees the keek vah look 
The oo kul likh sees the keek vah look 
Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh 
The rabbie sees the muskrat 

The keek vah look sees the ah cah lookh 
The keek vah look sees the ah cah lookh 
Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh 

The muskrat sees the fish j 

! 

The ah cah lookh sees the nat chikh j 

The ah cah lookh sees the nat chikh 
Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh, 

The fish sees the' seal 

The nat chikh sees the E neek 

The nat chikh sees the E neek ■ 

Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh, 

The seal is caught by the hunter 

The E neek goes to Noonah kik 
The E neek goes to Noonah kik 
Hi, Ho, the Merry, Oh, 

The hunter brings the seal to the village 

They all clap and sing 
They all clap and sing 

Coo yah roongah coo yah roongah coo yah 
roongah 

They all clap and sing 

Again, the Farmer in the Dell can take on 
quite a different meaning: 

The squirrel in the woods 
The squirrel in the woods 
Hi, Ho the Merry, Oh 
The squirrel in the woods 

The squirrel takes a rabbit, etc. 
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The rabbit takes the deer, etc. 

The deer takes a bear, etc. 

The bear takes a bird, etc. 

The bird takes the beaver, etc. 

The beaver takes the wolf, etc. 

The wolf takes the fox, etc. 

The fox stands alone 
The fox stands alone 
Hi, ho, the Merry, Oh 
They all clap and sing. 

— From Indian Teacher-Aide Handbook . 

Caryl Steere and Joseph Steere, 

Patricia and Albert Kukulski 
Arizona State University, Tempe, 

3 . Indian songs 

Strictly speaking, the Indian songs are folk 
songs, too, but they are discussed separate- 
ly because they require special preparation. 
While there are similarities in the songs 
used by different tribes, and the subjects 
sung about may be repeated, each group has 
its own songs which are, in a sense, a sum- 
mary of the feelings, experiences and preoc- 
cupations of the group. These should be 
checked with the tribe to make certain that 
they do not include what should be reserved 
for religious ceremonies. Indian women 
grinding corn have songs to accompany their 
movements, a different song for each time of 
the day. There will be songs for harvest and 
for preparations before a hunt. Some of the 
musical heritage of a tribe will be "shy" 
songs, as Lomax calls them, or part of their 
secret rituals. These, however, do not dif- 
fer in construction and style, melody, pitch 
and rhythm from those in general everyday use. 
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It is extremely difficult to show correct 
accents, nasality, and rhythms in the usual 
musical notations. One of the most expli- 
cit attempts to do so was developed by Louis 
A. Ballard for A Kindergarten Curriculum 
Guide for Indian Children . After consulting 
this description of the steps which might 
follow in working with Navajo materials, the 
teacher should seek local sources for words 
and melodies characteristic of her own group 
Mr. Ballard stresses the need to pay atten- 
tion carefully, to forget one's own shyness 
in attempting to sing with children, and to 
listen to the music around. 

Recordings are becoming more widely avail- 
able as a source of genuine Indian musical 
themes and rhythms. A partial listing of 
sources may be found at the end of this sec- 
tion. 

For the most part, North American Indians 
use percussion instruments only. A wide 
variety of percussion instruments can be de- 
vised to provide the accompanying beat. 

MUSIC EDUCATION SYLLABUS 

American Indian music is vocal music, and, 
like all vocal music, it derives from the 
language of the people. When we realize 
that over 200 tribes of Indians with separ- 
ate languages or dialectic variants exist 
here in continental America alone ... .Then 
the enormity and variety of this music can 
stagger the imagination. Especially so when 
we further realize that each tribe may pos- 
sess as many as 500 songs or more, with re- 
gional differences to add more complication 
to the issue. 

"How then," you may rightly ask, "can I, as 
a classroom teacher and a non-Indian, even 
hope to present Indian music in the class- 
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room... much less SING IT???" Also, "Where 
does one even begin, if the music is so vast 
and complicated?" Or, you may say, (and this 
is a classic statement with teachers!), "I'M 
NOT A MUSICIAN, AND I CAN'T CARRY A TUNE IN A 
BUCKET!" 

First of all, I suggest that you 'wipe the 
slate clean* of all excuses, inhibitions and 
any pre-conceived notions about Indian music 
and about your own musz.cal abilities. If you 
can talk, then you can sing. (Of course, I 
can't say how well... but this is up to you.) 
You will not be teaching Navajo children to 
sing Navajo songs, but, rather, you will be 
leading and learning with Navajo children how 
to enjoy a musical experience through educa- 
tional activities such as singing, chanting 
and rhythmics. These activities will all be 
based upon the American Indian tribal music 
heritage and Indian musical expression which 
was the outgrowth of a cultural need. Your 
class and you will become a new tribe and, 
consequently, your new group will have this 
same need for musical expression which, by 
all rights, should grow out of the culture 
represented in your classroom. Fortunately, 
this culture is very rich and can be very 
meaningful to you and to your children... BUT,* 
only if a conscious effort is made to utilize 
that culture and its myriad aspects. You will 
and must learn a few Indian songs and practice 
the basic sounds of Indian vocal expression, 
as presented in the compedium. You must use 
your auditory faculty in a more acute manner 
than you have ever before used it.. .in short, 
develop your sense of hearing to a very fine 
degree, and then retain what you hear and re- 
produce the vocal sound. Just as Navajo 
language sounds are vastly different from Eng- 
lish language sounds , and require reorienta- 
tion of thought patterns, so does Indian mus- 
ic require a different vocal technique. The 
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one key is LISTEN! 

Does it relate to the ethnic roots of the 
child? Does it honor the Basic Indianism 
which this child possesses? Does it provide 
ample opportunity for the child to apply his 
culturally aesthetic sensitivity? Does it 
open the door toward a brother perspective 
of music, language and the entire world of 
learning experiences? IS IT FUN? 

Such questions as these can serve as guide- 
lines throughout this discovery of Indian 
musical eleftients by you and your children, 
and they can serve as guides in the applica- 
tion to your teaching. Remember, to the 
tribal Indian person, music is not an isola- 
ted experience as it is in our Western Civi- 
lization where we dress ever-so-properly to 
attend a concert or a jam session. Indian 
music, besides being vocal-plus-percussion, 
was and is mainly functional music. Gebrau- 
chsmusik, as Paul Hindemith, the famous Ger- 
man composer, would say. The function may 
be to appeal for rain to help the corn grow, 
or to accompany the dance or to help cure 
the sick Or many other functions. Now, 
your classroom music and songs cannot all 
be functional in this sense, obviously... 
but, this cultural need can be used to make 
each activity more meaningful. Some Indian 
songs related war experiences of the singer 
or gave tribute and recognition to the lead- 
ers. Perhaps you never thought of it as 
such, but that little song that you your- 
self used to sing in kindergarten or first- 
grade was based upon the same idea ... remem- 
ber? "GOOD MORNING, TEACHER. MY NAME IS 
LORENZO!" or "GOOD MORNING, MRS. SMITH. 

MY NAME IS BETTY!" 

Well, such greeting songs which use courtesy 
words are still used as a beginning song 




activity in every music class in America. 
However, most American children hear 'good 
morning' every day at home and on the streets. 
Your Navajo children do not. Furthermore, 
the very words 'good morning* are completely 
alien and un-thinkable to your Navajo child., 
in fact, to say this and look right in a per- 
son's eyes is downright impolite, according 
to the Navajo 'way' of life. At least, this 
has been my experience with teachers and ad- 
ministrators who have worked with Navajo chil- 
dren for many years. 

So, what do you use instead of 'good morning'? 
What would relate to the Navajo culture? Well, 
why not try as a first musical experience, the 
chanting of a typical Navajo vocable (no-mean- 
ing sounds) and then add a child's name. 

EXAMPLE 1. A YEH YANGA, A YEH YANGA...A YEH 
YANGA, A YEH YANGA, LORENZO, ANGA 

Note: First, pick a comfortable pitch for the 

base tone. Then say A, as in fate, 
prolonging the sound. Then, intone or 
chant the syllables to a rhythmic beat, 
walking speed, saying each syllable 
rather short and curt. YANGA, sounds 
like kong-ah, only substitute the "Y" 
consonant sound. There will be a lit- 
tle dip on the second YANGA. Listen 
for this; try to imitate. 

Do this to the accompanyment of an Indian 
drum and rattles, as follows: 

EXAMPLE 2. A YEH YANGA, A YEH YANGA... A 

YEH YANGA, A YAH YANGA, LO-REN- 
ZO, ANGA. 
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Meaningful activity which le related to the 
culture of the Indian child can be the key 
which opene your own underatanding ae well 
as becoaing a springboard for other educa- 
tional experiences* Hence, the basic objec- 
tives and philosophy of this treatise re- 
quires that three distinct Indian aueic 
learning experiencaa be utilised: 

1. Navajo tribal songs and rhythae. 

2. Fan-lndlan tribal aonge and rhythas. 
(other tribes) 

3. Creative song-play-nina activities 
with rhythas* (using English words 

as well as Indian words and vocables.) 

With this beginning, it la a short atop to 
all-English aonge or even the little French, 
Latin, Geraan songs which children sing. 

Also, included heroin are helpful sugges- 
tions for your own vocalisation of Indian 
songs. In learning these, the "aother 
tongue" nethod is by-far superior to any re- 
liance upon written notation or text, al- 
though aoae brief suggestions for these are 
included. Tou should approach this problea 
as a child does who learns eons of tha aoet 
difficult languages in the world before he 
reaches 6 years of age. The Indian or the 
Senega youngster laarne hie coaplex language 
and its aany subtle nuances by acute listen- 
ing and by repetition. This is the "aother 
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tongue" aethod. Aleo, I encourage you to ven- 
ture forth on your own... for additional eonge 
and word*, inquire of the Indian people, and 
repeat all vorda and all sounds. • .allow your- 
self to be laughed at and join in tha fun of 
aaking a aiataka and corracting it. The In- 
dian languaga haa aany siailaritiee within 
itaalf, so aany, in fact, that the Indian 
paopla lova puna on vorda and lova to laugh 
at aach other. For inatance, ona worn joke 
arises froa the fact that hoaaaanta* aaans 
equally "I will aing" or "I will kick hia." 

And so thare ara aany anecdotaa of tha pat- 
tarn: 

^"Hostaan Yassin (little aan) went to see 

hia aother." 

"What for?" 

"Ha is going to giva hia a kick." (i.a., 

Tha aan, a aingar, will parfora a chant.) 

(Alao, thara ia no gandar in tha Indian 

languaga. ) 

2 

Laarnara aay taka coafort againat thair ais- 
takaa and aabarraaaaant froa tha raalisation 
that tha only racipa for pronouncing an Indian 
parfactly ia to taka tha pracaution of baing 
born of or aaong Indiana. Tha talk of thoaa 
who hava laarnad tha Indian languagaa as 
adulta alwaya haa a flabby quality to tha In- 
dian aar. Thay naglact a alight haaitation 
a fraction of a aacond bafora uttaring tha 
atan of tha word. Thay siova thair lipa and 
aoutha too vigoroualy. Native Indiana hava 
a nonchalant, aachanical flavor in ordinary 
diacouraaa— alaoat aa if a robot vara talking. 

Trua, you ara daaling with two languagaa, 
English and tha Indian languaga, but tha ona 
languaga which ia univaraal ia MUSIC* And 
auaic ia a living, exciting languaga which 
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transcends a need for worda and actual Mean- 
ing. Especially ao in Indian mueic where 
aany no-aeaning aounda are uaed. So— be 
of good faith in thia adventure in sound, 
and, renenber. . . to your students the sound 
of your voice can be the noat beautiful aue- 
ic to their ears. Liaten well, and: 

GOOD SINGING - NUH ZHONI TA’L* (produced 
by atopping the flow of air by cloaure 
of tha glottis.) 

MATERIALS NEEDED FOR USE IN THE CLASSROOM 

2 saall Indian Toa-Toa Druas with beaters 
(available at any curio store) 

6 or aora Indian gourd rattlaa (or aaracaa 
will do). If thane are not readily avail- 
able, than your claaa can aake aoaa froa 
tin cane and gravel, painted and tied to 
a stick! 

A variety of aticka, 12" x 1" diaaatar, 

enough in paira for each child to have one 
pair . 

A variety of atonaa, fiat-aisa (your etu- 
dant'a fiat, not youra), again enough for 
each child to have one. 

Soaa branchaa of a tree (cedar ia readily 
available, or aaaquita) , juat about 5 or 
6 will do. Thin can be aaaay. 



1 THE NAVAJO by Kluckhohn A Leighton, 
day and Co., 1946, p. 260 

2 IBID, p. 258 
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Sand in a tin can or pop bottlo to aake a 
■wishing sound. This nakas a good rattls 
that everyone will want to uaa. 

(Than for youraalf , a taps recorder to play 
back your tapes of Indian aueic which you 
are learning.) 

NOTE: NO PIANO NECESSARY 

NO RECORD PLAYER NECESSARY 

With nateriale, it ia poaaible to be a bit 
innovative in producing aoaa of your own per- 
cussion inatruaanta froa the raw aatariala 
available. Shoe boxes, rubber bands, pop 
bottle lids on a string. . .These and other 
things can provide you with percussion sounds 
to accoapany the voice. However, it is best 
to use authentic Indian auaical instruaents 
when possible. The Navajo people have a lit- 
tle drua aads of pottery, filled with water 
and covered with tanned sheep-skin. This is 
a delightful little instruaent and perhaps 
one of your parents can help you. Again, 
this can be fabricated froa a coffee can and 
an inner-tuba, but the original version is 
unbeatable! 

TYPICAL INDIAN VOCABLES: 

Exaapls 2. WHEY NEY YAH (Navajo) (Low voice 
register) 

WHEY NEY YAH (high) eh OH-oh, OH-oh, OH-OH, 
OH-oh, OH-oh, OH (seven beats, the voice 
getting lower each tins.) 

This particular vocable is used as the chorus 
part to a Navajo Love Song, yet it is fun to 
■ing by itself, as it has atrong rhythaic and 
lyrical featurea alone, without the use or 
words. 
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What tone do you atart on??? The 
beauty of Indian ainging ia that you 
can aelect a coafortable pitch level 
that ia not too high or too low for 
your own voice, and uae that as a 
baae tona. For inatance this is a 
good atarting pitch: 
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4 VOCABLES: 

fAH (Navajo) (Low voice 



- natural, baae clef, 
for aen. 



B - natural, below aid- 
dle C, for woaen 

Where tha vocable juapa up (high) , the voice 
akipa an octave, by auaical terminology. 

But thia ia not iaportant to learn right now. 
Tha baat thing to do in iaitate tha aound. 

For a rhytha or parcuaaion aound, clap your 
handa, or uae a rattle or baat a drua. 

EXAMPLE 3. HEY EH, HEY EH, HOH OH HOH 
HEY EH, HEY EH, HOH OH HOH, HOH OH HOH, 

HOH OH HOI, ETC. 




ah OH-oh, OH-oh, OH-OH, 
(aaven beata, tha vo.ice 
i tine.) 

La is used as tha chorua 
Song, yet it ia fun to 
haa atrong rhythaic and 
i, without tha uaa or 



Thia particular vocable ia coaaonly uaad 
in the careaonial Yai-be-chai eonge. By 
itaalf it haa no eacrad aeaning and can 
ba uaad in tha claaarooa for our ainging 
purpoaaa. Again, aalajct a coafortable 
pitch level and atart tha chant with a 
ataady rhytha and uaa a naaal tonal qual- 
ity by keeping tha back of the tongue 
high against tha palate of the aouth. 
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This would be an excellent vocable to use 
with dance steps similar to the ceremonial 
dances. Stepping with the left foot for- 
ward, dragging the right foot behind in a 
shuffling fashion. 

A CREEK INDIAN SONG: "Duck Dance Song" From 

this Oklahoma Indian tribe of woodland Indi- 
ans, who hunted wild ducks for food, end cre- 
ated this little song as a social dance activ- 
ity. No worda, as such, only vocables. 

Example 6. 

WAY HEY YAH, WAY, HEY, YAH HEY... YAH 

WAY HEY YAH WAY HEY WAH HEY YAH. 

OH HO YANNA HEY YAH 
WAY HEY YAH HEY YAH. 

(reppat) 

After ainging this song several times, the 
leader (you) should and it with a drum trem- 
olo (roll), and sing the words in a high 
pitch, "WE H000000000". 

Related activities to the Duck Dance Song 
could be having the children waddle across 
the floor like ducks. 

— Louis Ballard 

Education Specialist, Music, BIA 
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RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT AS A TOOL FOR 
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Young children learn through their senses. 

The kinesthetic sense ^(muscles) is as impor- 
tant for them as their' other senses of sight, 
hearing, taste and touch. Rhythm, and espec- 
ially rhythmic movement, is a valuable exper- 
ience to plan as part of the curriculum. If 
it is related to the child's life experience 
it is not only pleasurable but also makes pos- 
sible: 

The expression of his understanding of hi,s * 
world * 

The extension of his knowledge of his en- 
vironment 

The understanding of the^roles of himself 
and others in his society 
The non-verbal expression of his feelings 
and ideas . 

j The learning of new concepts 

j ' . 

] Varieties of Experiences 

1) Indian children during dramatic play like 
to beat drum rhythms and sing and dance in the 
traditional patterns of their culture. They 
do this without having any specific lessons 
but rather in the same way that they imitate 
other movement activities they have observed 
in >their homes and tribal environment. If 
there is no sign of this in your classroom 
then an invitation to a grandparent or tribal 
leader to sing or play the drum for the chil- 
dren will surely get them to begin. The 
teacher's attitude of respect and admiration 
will indicate that she values the experience 
and it will appear more often. 

To encourage this further, classroom equip- 
ment should include records of authentic In- 
dian music, at least one good Indian drum, 
some rattles and ankle bells and pieces of 
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RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT AS A TOOL FOR LEARNING 
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appropriate fabric for simple costumes. 
(These should be checked with the tribal 
council to make certain they do not include 
what should be reserved for religious cere- 
monies.) All these can be set out on a 
special shelf or center-of-interest area so 
that they are readily available to the chil- 
dren. (see Equipment Guide) Colorful 

pictures of costumed dancers in action can 
be placed nearby for inspiration. 

The teacher's role is to provide the equip- 
ment, the space for movement, the time in 
the daily program and the encouragement for 
the children to become involved. She is not 
actively teaching "how" to sing and dance 
the specific steps unless she is especially 
knowledgeable. Her role here is more that 
of an "enabler", one who makes it possible 
for the child's expressiveness to occur. 

There are other kinds of rhythmic movement 
activities in which the teacher plays a more 
active role but still does not demonstrate 
a "right" way for the children to try to im- 
itate. These are: 

2) Circle Singing Games . This is an activ- 
ity in which the teacher participates toge- 
ther with a small or large group. She dir- 
ects the sequence of the movement (what is 
to happen next) but not the specific way it 
is to be done. That should be left to the 
individual child. For example, in the game 
.JMiere We Go Round the Mulberry Bush" the no* 
tiOns of each participant can be quite var- 
ied while demonstrating "this is the way we 
put on our clothes." Encourage the children 
to help you adapt the verses of such sing- 
ing games so that they relate more appropri- 
ately to their own life experiences. (See 
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examples in Games). This will provide an op- 
portunity for stimulating thinking, language 
use, and encourage new varieties of rhythmic 
movement. Once you have made up a new verse 
^ write it down so that it can be remembered 
and repeated. Children enjoy the ritual of 
repetition as well as variety. 

Note: Indian children are generally not 

competitive any may not volunteer for turns. 
They like to be recognized for their indivi- 
duality but not in front of a group. In games 
that call for one person to be in the middle 
you can overcome possible embarassment at be^- 
ing "singled out" by having two or three at a 
time instead. 

3) Movement Experiences for Body Awareness . 

Freely exploring and then identifying ways 
that different parts of the body can move are 
opportunities for self-awareness, self-con- 
trol and also for language development. For 
example, the teacher might suggest the follow- 
ing: "Let's walk around the room." (with or 

without rhythmic accompanyment . ) "Let's find 
another way to walk that's different." (stamp- 
ing, tiptoe, on heels, on outer edge of foot, 
sideways, backwards, big steps, little steps, 
etc.) "When we walk, what part of us has to 
move?" "Is there another part of us that can 
move even when we sit down? Find a way to 
move while you're sitting." (All can explore 
at the same time.) 

"What's moving?" (Some children will demon- 
strate non-verbally while the teacher can 
identify the part of the body. She might add 
a description of the kind of motion it is, i. 
e., hands shaking, arms swinging, body rock^ 
ing, head rolling, etc.) 
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Sometimes ask the whole group to try out 
discoveries made by some of the children. 
Choose a sequence that can point up differ- 
ences in tempo (fast contrasted with slow.) 
Chant the descriptive words to provide a 
simple rhythmic accompanyment . For example, 

"Arms/can swing/ ver-y/s low-ly / 
Arms/canswing/ from side/to side/" 
"Hands/can shake so/very /quickly 
Hands/can shake so/very/f ast/" 

The emphasis in this kind of experience is 
the discovery that children can control their 
own body movements, vary them and repeat 
them in rhythmic ways that feel good and help 
them to learn. Individual differences can 
be admired as creative attempts to respond 
to the challenge offered by the teacher ra- 
ther than in judgmental terms of right or 
wrong. The teacher should be careful not 
to laugh at a child's unpredictable response 
for this is a way to reinforce inhibition. 

4) Movement Experiences for Concept Learn - 



There are numerous concepts that can be ex- 
perienced more clearly through movement than 
any other way. Some of these are: 

Concepts of size; big, little; tall, short; 
narrow, wide; long, short. 

Concepts of shape and form; round, square, 
flat, bumpy, smooth, straight, twisted, 
curved . 

In these, the children can wo<rk together 
with partners or in small groups to try to 
form their own bodies in these different 
sizes and shapes. 

Concepts of position in space: under, on 

top of, above, behind, in front of, be- 
tween, in the middle. 
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Concepts of direction: backwards , sideways, 

ahead, up, down, right, left, near, far. 

A game adopted from the traditional "Musical 
Chairs" can be played (in which np one is ever 
"out"). Each time the music plays the chil- 
dren move around the line of chairs (which 
should be widely spaced) in a direction 
called out by the leader, i.e. "backwards". 
When the music stops they must stop according 
to the leader's call, i.e. "between the 
chairs" . 

Concepts of speed: fast, slow, medium 

(called "tempo" in rhythm) . 

Changing gradually or suddenly from one tempo 
to another enables children to organize some 
of their original movement rhythms so that 
they are in a continuous sequence and result 
in the form of a dance. The contrast of a 
fast movement followed by a very slow one and 
ending fast again is an example of form in 
dance. 

o 

Concepts of weight and intensity: heavy, 

light, hard, soft; strong, weak; loose, 
tight; tense, relaxed. 

These can be experienced best while working 
with props like big balloons, rubber balls, 
paper streamers, little feathers, big blocks, 
soft silky scarves. After the children have 
had an opportunity to explore these for 
awhile, play appropriate recorded music to 
evoke dance-like movement with them. 

Concepts of number, color and category are 
useful as possible ways to organize the class 
for turns during movement activities, i.e., 
"all people who are wearing brown socks go in 
the middle of the circle . How many are there? 
The finger play "Where is Thumbkin?" can be 
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dranaticed in novenent by having five people 
atand in a row, each representing one of the 
characters (Thunbkin, Pointer, Tall nan. 

Ring nan, Pinky). Each "runs away" after he 
has answered, "Here I an." and "Very well, 

I thank you." 

5) Other Rhythnic Novenent Experiences us- 
ually referred to aa Fundanental Rhvthne and 
Loconotor Rhythns: These include junping, 

skipping, crawling, rolling, running, walk- 
ing, sliding. Dranatic Rhvthna are those in 
which sone of these are done while pretend- 
ing to be an aninal or a special character: 
tunbling like a clown, hannering like a work- 
nan, steering like a truckdriver or engineer, 
swinning like a fiah, flying like a bird, 
hopping like a frog, galloping like a horse. 

In any of the above activities, the teacher 
can use her voice in chant or song spontane- 
ously inprovised or use a drun to give rhy- 
thnic support to the novenent. To do so 
noat successfully, she need not be a trained 
nusician but she nuat try to identify the 
tenpo, the beat and the quality of the in- 
tensity of the particular rhythn she is go- 
ing to acconpany. That is, she nuat adjust 
herself to the speed and to the lightness or 
heaviness of the child in novenent. It will 
be done noat easily if she is able to join 
in the novenent heraelf, initating the child. 
She can then "know" it in her own nuscles 
with her kinesthetic sense. 

— Mirian B. Stecher 
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FINGER PLAYS 



Five little Indians on a sunny Sumner day 
Rode out on the reservation 
Just wanting to play 

The first little Indian 
Found a pretty stone 
"I think 1*11 pick it up 
and take it to my home." 

The second little Indian 
Caught a small field mouse 
"I'd like to keep it for a pet 
And build for it a house." 

The third little Indian said 
"I know this prickly weed. 

See, when I open it, 
there's a tiny seed." 

The fourth little Indian said, 

"On this hill there is a place 
When I stand there 
I feel the wind blow in my face." 

The fifth little Indian said, 

"It is fun here in the sun 
I'd like to take off my shoes 
And run and run and run." 

So the five little Indians 
Stayed and played all day 
Then they jumped upon their ponies 
And galloped /far away. 

Five little Indians went hunting on the plain 
The first one said, "I think it's going to 
rain." 

The second one said, "There is thunder in the 
air." 

The third one said, "I don't care." 

The fourth' one said, "Let's gallop far away." 



The fifth one 
day." 
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And the five li| 
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" Clap " went the thunder 
Down came the rain 
And the five little Indians 
Rode home over the plain. 

. EXPERIMENTING WITH SOUND 

Making Percussion Instruments With 
Various Materials 



Drums 

Materials: 

1. Bowls - wooden chopping; drill hole in 
bottom, stretch soaked drum head, tack 
with upholstery tacks. 

2. Kegs - all sizes; sand thoroughly, 
paint, bore 3 holes in bottom, remove 
top metal rim. 

3. Wooden Pails 

4. Tin Cans - #10 size - coffee cans - 
use plastic lids for drum head. 

Drum heads: Used drum heads - soak in 

cold water 10-30 minutes according to 
weight of skin. Fasten to drum with up- 
holstery tacks, pull tightly all around. 
Can use thongs made of rawhide or plastic 
string. Do not touch for 24 hours. 

Caution: Thin drum heads cannot be laced 

as holes weaken skins. 

Beaters for Drums 



"There is thunder in the 

I don't care." 

"Let's gallop far away." 





1. 


Sponge Ball - cement to dowel stick. 




2. 


Stocking Darner - bind with yarn 
cover with strong material. 


and 




3. 


Large Spool - bind with yarn and 
with strong material. 


cover 
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4. Dish Nop - tie strings, bind with 
yarn end cover with chamois or piece 
of glove. 

5. Sock - fill with soft material and ce- 
ment to dowel. 

Rhythm Sticks 

8" long - sand, paint (hang with string and 
nail on end while painting) 

Sand Blocks 



Blocks of wood, mill ends - sandpaper, 
cover blocks on bottom and four sides with 
sandpaper, level all four corners to avoid 
tearing. Fasten cupboard handle on small 
block of wood to fit child's grasp. 

Rattles and Tambourines 

1. Gourds - bore holes top and bottom, 
clean out seeds and fill with handful 
of dry corn, dried watermelon seeds., 
tacks, BB shots, according to sound 
desired. Seal holes with plastic wood. 

2. Coffee Can Lids - put in noise maker as 
above, fasten two lids together with 
tape, decorate, good substitute for tam- 
bourines . 

/ 

Sound Boxes 

1\ Cartons - cottage cheese, ice cream, 

\ yogurt . 

2. Boxes - plastic, heavy cardboard, wood- 
en . 



Place in each materials giving different 
sounds: macaroni, a paper clip, rice, pep- 

per corns, pebbles, small shells, sand,tiny 
bells, small nails, etc. 
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Seal boxes, and cartons so young child 
cannot empty contents. Choose some boxes 
small enough to fit comfortably into a 
young child's hand. 

Ringing Sounds 

1. Bells 

2. Teacups of different sizes suspended 
on strings. 

3. Glasses of different sizes filled with 
different amounts of water. 

4. Nails of different lengths suspended 
on strings. 

5. Pieces of metal pipe of various 
lengths - bore hole in side of pipe, 
suspend on strings. 

6. Pieces of metal - different sizes. 



MUSIC BOOKS TO CONSULT 

Buttree-Seton , Julia M. Rhythm of the Red 
Man in Song. Dance and Decoration . A. S, 
Barnes and Co. 

Hofmann, Charles American Indians Sing. 

New York, John Day. 1967 

Kurath, Gertrude P, Iroquois Music and 
Dance . Washington, D.C.: Government 

Printing Office, 1964 (BAE Bulletin 187) 

Mason, Bernard S. Dances and Stories of the 
American Indian. A. S, Barnes. 1944 

Seeger, R. C. American Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren . Doubleday. 

Seeger, R. C. Animal Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren . Doubleday. 
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Underhill, Ruth. Pueblo Crafts . U. S. Dept, 
of Interior. 1944. Contains a chapter on 
the construction of musical instruments. 

Bahti, Tom. Southwestern Indian Tribes. 
Flagstaff: K. C. Publishers. 1968. 

Baldwin, Gordon C. Games of the American In- 
dian . New York: Norton. 1969 

RECORDS, INDIAN AND OTHER 

Authentic Indian recordings may be obtained 
from: 

Canyon Records 

6050 North Third Street 

Phoenix, Arizona 85012 

Among them: Dances and songs from the Apache 

Kiowa, Omaha, Papago, Pima, Peyote, Navajo, 
Arapahoe, Arikara, Cheyenne, Hopi, Jemez, 
Shawnees, Sioux, Toas, Ute, Zuni. 

Indian House 
Box 472 

Toas, New Mexico 87571 

Among them: Commanche Peyote Songs. Vol. 1 

1H 2401; Round Dances of Toas Pueble, 

Vol. 1. 1H 1001; NavajoyHK^p Dance and 
Two Step Songs 1H 1503; t N a vino Sway 
Songs. 1H 1501; War Dance Songs of the 
Ponca, Vol. 1. 1H 2001. 1 

Northern Cheyenne Arts and Crafts Asso. 

Lame Deer 
Montana 59043 

Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02100 

An album of 5 records of Navajo Creation 
Chants. 
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Tom Tom Records 
Box 1493 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87100 



Southwestern Indian Tribes. 

K. C. Publishers. 1968. 

Ion C. Games of the American In- 

York: Norton. 1969 
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American Indian Sound Chief 
c'o|j0neida Methodist Mission 
RFD 2 

West DePere, Wisconsin 54178 

Folkways Records and Service Corp. 

117 West 46th Street 
New York, New York 10000 

Among them: 

Rhythm and Game Songs, FC 7057 
Songs to Grow On, FC 7005 
American Game and Activity Songs for 
Children, FC 7002 

Music Time With Charity Bailey, FC 7307 
Counting Games and Rhythms, FC 7056 
Activity Songs for Kids, FC 7023 
You'll Sing a Song and I'll Sing a Song, 

FC 7664 

American Folk Songs, FC 7601 

Dimensions 5 
Box 185 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Among them: Dance Sing and Listen, D 101 

Dance Sing and Listen Again 
Dill 

Recording Library, Music Division 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 20540 

Institute of American Indian Arts 
Cerillos Road 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Album of records on Hopi, Navajo, Plains, 
etc. Indian chants recorded by the E-YAH- 
PAH-HAH Indian Chanters. 
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EXPERIENCES WITH 

The skill and creativity of the American In- 
dian in craftsmanship is well known, almost 
synonymous with being Indian. Over the years, 
the tribes have specialized in work with mol- 
ding clay; weaving or planting wool, grasses 
and reeds; carving in wood, stone or bone; 
and in leather and beadcraft. Indians have 
done fine painting with sand, etched remark- 
able pictures on stone walls, and decorated 
their everyday objects with a range of colors, 
bright and subtle. More recently, Indians of 
the Southwest have begun to use silver with 
coral, shell or turquoise to make the exquis- 
ite jewelry so widely appreciated today. 

As materials and styles of life have changed, 
so have the products of the different tribes. 

The kindergarten teachers can get many good 
ideas from looking at exhibits and attending 
fairs, by observing objects in use daily, and 
by studying the meny beautifully illustrated 
publications available today. 

In their approach to art, the teachers of In- 
dian children may do well to remember that 
many of them have had training and experience 
at home which has increased their muscular 
coordination. While it is not always the 
case, teachers have sometimes noticed that 5 
year old children understand how to manipu- 
late modeling materials, and show other evi- 
dences of skilled fine muscle coordination. 

In some cases, teachers have not provided 
materials and opportunities which are suffi- 
ciently advanced for their pupils. 

Many of the materials a teacher will want to 
provide are not "art" materials in the strict 
aesthetic sense. Hammers and nails, for ex- 
ample are not ordinarily regarded in the fine 
arts category. The child’s use of them, how- 
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EXPERIENCES WITH ART MATERIALS 
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ever, may be artistic if he is given an op- 
portunity to explore their possibilities and 
encouraged to use them to express his ideas 
and feelings. The use of the natural envir- 
onment and tribal experiences are an impor- 
tant source of self-identification and cre- 
ative personal expression. 

The approach to art with a young Indian child 
will rest on the objectives of: 

Insuring that he see that the products of 
his people are valued. 

Allowing him opportunity to express intui- 
tive design, to experiment with color, 
line, texture, design and material. 

Creating an awareness of the principles 
of design in nature: balance, rhythm and 

movement, cyclical and seasonal changes. 

Providing knowledge about the care of 
equipment and materials. 

Noting similarities and differences in 
size, shape, color and texture. 

These objectives can be fulfilled in a set- 
ting where a wide variety of materials are 
available, and wher/e the child’s interest in 
them is encouraged. The teacher will have 
to take the initiative in the first two and 
the last objective above, and respond sensi- 
tively to the cues of the child in the 
others. A few skills and techniques can be 
given to the child as he finds the need for 
them: 

How to control the movement of the brush 
for example, and how to change direction. 
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How to keep the color* clear, and tha paint 
froa flowing too freely. 

Tha reaulta of pressure, nailing, fastening. 



feel that clay 
and plants, ha 
that nan auat 
then." (page 7 



Tha techniques of ahaping, cutting, tear- 
ing and weaving, printing, stitching, 
building, ate. 

Tha akills of using plastic aatarials, in 
twisting, pulling, squealing, rolling, 
flattening. 

( 

In none of the objectives, nor the techniques 
listed is the need for a finished product in- 
plied. The experience itself is the impor- 
tant thing — the uae of Materials, the pro- 
cesses, and tha concaptualisationa . . .Art ex- 
periences will be related to aany other ale- 
sients in the curriculum. Concepts of aisa, 
shape and number will carry meaning for math- 
ematics and reading; the products he creates 
may be the outcome of field tripe and of new 
understandings in social atudies; puppets nay 
encourage the use of language, and so on. 

They are embedded in the entire program, feed- 
ing into other areas and flowing out of then 
aa well. 

Most good kindergarten textbooks carry a 
wealth of suggeationa for use of creative me- 
dia. In the following pages, suggeationa will 
canter on those which may have special value 
in schools for Indian children. 

Clay: If local deposits of clay are available, 

be sure to uae this source as well as comm- 
ercial varieties. It nay be wiae to check 
with local tribal people about its use. 
Underhill* suggests that in older times, a 
potter would apeak to tha earth, asking 
permission to taka the clay and sonatinas 
leaving an offering, "for pueblo people 
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feel that clay and rocks, like animals 
and plants, have their own feelings, and 
that man must live on kindly terms with 
them." (page 79) 
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Most Indian potters build pottery with the 
coil method which is an easy technique for 
children to learn. Designs can be 
scratched on, or painted. The dried pro- 
duct can be carefully polished with a 
stone, perhaps too time consuming a task 
for a child except for a burnished area 
or two. 

The clay should be kept moist. Indian 
women bury it in the earth sometimes. 

Other plastic modeling materials can be 
used as well. Plasticine, play-dough 
made of flour, salt and water, paper ma- 
che , sawdust mixed with a blender and 
others. 

Paints: Commercial tempera and an assort- 

ment of brushes should be available. With 
some instruction, the children can learn 
to mix their own colors. It can be fun to 
learn about the local dyes, using native 
plant materials. The plants used will 
vary from one section of the country to 
another. 

In the Southwest, for example, various 
subtle shades are obtained with prickly 
pear cactus, yucca, ground cherry, sumac, 
scarlet bugler, sage brush, grease wood, 
ground daisy, fresh dock leave, woodbetony 
and oak root bark. Also used by the South 
west Indians are the Rocky Mountain bee 
plant, sunflower seeds for black, navy 
bean or larkspur for blue, red corn or 
pigweed for light red, and rabbit brush 
for yellow. 
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Collage: Even the sky may not be the limit 

when it comes to finding interesting items 
for children to use in arrangements on pap- 
er, cardboard, or pieces of wood. The items 
can be adhered with paste, shellac, varnish, 
or you might want to experiment with native 
adherents such as pinyon gum. 




wooden handle n 
It may be paint 
mings of leathe 
like . 



Boys in the Soi 
Bull Roarer. 

8 inches long, 
1/A inch thick, 
stout string ol 




Use: crepe paper and construction paper, 

shredded, torn, or cut. 

all kinds of seeds, pumpkin, melon, etc. 
juniper berries, bits of pine cones, 
evergreen twigs, alder and birch cat- 
kins 

feathers, trimmings, yarn, ribbon, felt, 
fur 

dried flowers, weed seed heads, corn, 
wheat, other grains 
string, cord, twine, raffia leather 
cloth, cork, raw cotton 

sequins, beads, bits of metal or plastic 
shells, pebbles, mica shavings 
dried seaweed, bits of driftwood and so 
on 

Woodwork: Keep your eyes open to collect 

materials which can be used to build fairly 
substantial pieces of equipment for trans- 
portation: sleds, wagons, boats, airplanes. 

With some assistance, boys can make toma- 
hawks by lashing a flat stone to a sturdy 



Sewing: Among 

pets can be n 
or robes to i 
er mache. G< 
puppet heads. 



*Underhill, Rut 
Indian Affaii 
Washington, 1 
Haskell Inst: 
**Whiting , Alfi 
Hopi , Museui 
staff: Nortl 

***Davidson, M 
from Unicorn 
6A5 . 20851. 
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as the tomato (for 
Susans (for green), and 



7 may not be the limit 
iding interesting items 
in arrangements on pap- 
ieces of wood. The items 
paste, shellac, varnish, 
3 experiment with native 
Lnyon gum. 




wooden handle made of dowel or tree branch. 
It may be painted or decorated with trim- 
mings of leather, fur, evergreen, and the 
like. 

Boys in the Southwest may know about the 
Bull Roarer. This is a strip of wood, about 
8 inches long, one inch wide, and 3/8 to 
1/4 inch thick. Pierce one end to insert a 
stout string or cord, about 36 inches long. 

Make a pointed end opposite 
the string insertion. When 
whirled over head, it makes 
a fine buzzing sound, or 
"bull roar." Used to tease 
or "frighten" others. It is 
usually painted in bright 
colors . 




id construction paper, 
r cut . 

3, pumpkin, melon, etc. 
lits of pine cones, 

, alder and birch cat- 

;s, yarn, ribbon, felt, 

id seed heads, corn, 
ains 

le , raffia leather 
lotton 

its of metal or plastic 

nica shavings 

ts of driftwood and so 



syes. open to collect 
be used to build fairly 
if equipment for trans- 
agons, boats, airplanes. 

£ , boys can make toma- 
flat stone to a sturdy 



Sewing: Among other sewing projects, pup- 

pets can be made by sewing simple skirts 
or robes to a head of clay, wood, or pap- 
er mache. Gourds also lend themselves to 
puppet heads. 



*Underhill, Ruth. Pueblo Crafts . Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, U.S. Dept, of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. Can be ordered from the 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 
**Whiting, Alfred F. Ethnobotanv of the 
Hop! . Museum cf Northern Arizona, Flag- 
staff: Northland Press. 1966. 

***Davidson, M.F. The Dve Pot . Available 
from Unicorn, Rockville, Maryland, Box 
645. 20851. 1967 
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Weaving: The skill of passing one set of fi- 

bers through another fixed set of fibers,-- 
weaving— is not beyond the understanding 
of some young children. The simplest weav- 
ing can be done with paper stribs, fairly 
stiff, passed through slits in another 
sheet of paper in which openings are cut 
while leaving the edges intact. Simple 
JJ | [ ft | looms can be purchased. A var- 
— j iety of fabrics can be used for 

I I warp; yarn, yucca strips, bark, 
— 1 felt, cotton, cloth and so on. 

Dolls: Children can make simple dolls of 

cornhusks, tied tightly with strong cord. 

Or use apples, dried, fixed to a strong 
stick or dowel and dressed in leaves or 
cloth . 

Hollyhocks make a perishable doll. Stand 
them on toothpicks to make a doll with a 
ballet dress. 

Clothespins (the straight, wooden type). 

Paint a face 
Clay 

Socks, stuffed with anything, tied and 

painted. Faces can be sewed with bits of 
felt, buttons, or other fabrics. 



Masks: These are in the tradition of many 

Indian tribes. One should be aware that in 
some cultures particular masks have a reli- 
gious significance. Children can make masks 
of paper bags, fitting the entire bag over 
the head as in the style of a Hopi Kachina 
Doll. 



Masks of a paper or fabric can be painted, 
trimmed with construction paper, feathers, 
cotton cloth, yarn, flowers or leaves, 
evergreen needles, and almost anything you 
can think of. 

Necklaces: Using string, yarn or a leather 




thong, 
bolo tiei 
of woo< 
bracelet! 
short 



Seeds , 
can be 
strung 



Kites : 
paper, 
or of 
pe rson 



Other 
Ideas : 
cardboi 
Finger 
stret 
Sand of 
make 
Sprea 
piece 
Sprin 
shake 
Use o 
dry, 
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tradition of many 
tould be aware that in 
|lar masks have a reli- 
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the entire bag over 
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ibric can be painted, 
:ion paper, feathers, 
owers or leaves, 
almost anything you 



, yarn or a leather 

, O 

me 



thong, as a base, articles for 
bolo ties; personal decoration can be made 
of wooden or glass beads, yarn, 
bracelets; corn andberries threaded with a 
short blunt needle. 

Seeds, sequins, shells and other trimmings 
can be glued to clay or wooden bases to be 
strung onto a cord and used as a pendant. 

Kites: Can be made in different styles with 

paper, reinforced with thin wooden lathes, 
or of plastic or fabric. Get a skilled 
person to help. 

Other Painted stones. 

Ideas: Puzzles made of pictures glued to 

cardboard or plywood and cut apart. 

Finger puppets of clay, old gloves, 
stretch cloth. 

Sand of different colors can be used to 
make sand paintings. 

Spread glue on a stiff cardboard or 
piece of plywood. 

Sprinkle sand over the glue. When dry, 
shake off excess. 

Use one color at a time. When all is 
dry, spray with a clear lacquer to fix. 



HINTS FOR USING CREATIVE 
MATERIALS WITH CHILDREN 

1. Soap flakes added to tempera paint makes 
the paint easily washed from hands and 
clothing. 

2. Liquid soap added to tempera paint pre- 
vents the paint from chipping and peel- 
ing when used on surfaces such as glass 
or metal. 

3. If your table tops are not formica, cov- 
er tables with oil cloth for finger- 
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painting or clay work. 

. For a fixative to use on pictures made of 
colored chalk, use hair spray or a commer- 
cial fixative designed for that purpose. 

5. If you have no brushes, substitute sticks, 
twigs, branches from bushes, plants, 
stones, cornhusks, etc. all found in nat- 
ural environment. 

6. Save shoe boxes so that scrap materials 
can be separated and put into boxes lab- 
eled (with pictures or words) buttons, 
paper, cloth, wire, beads, etc. This 
makes easier access when the children are 
looking for specific materials for col- 
lages. 

7. Allow the children to use the collage ma- 
terials to embellish their modeling with 
clay or dough. 

8. Large flat trays or baking sheets may be 
used for finger painting--the children can 
put them on the floor if you have limited 
table space. 

9. Use the rolls of plastic-coated shelf pa- 
per for finger paint paper — less expen- 
sive, than regular finger paint paper. 



RECIPES FOR CREATIVE MATERIALS 
Finger Paint (uncooked) 

2 cups of cold water 

1 cup wheat paste flour (paper hangers* flour 
may be purchased in hardware or paint store) 
coloring (vegetable colors or tempera paint) 

A£d flour gradually to water. Stir with 
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spoon, or 
thick, cr< 

Finger Pa: 

blend 1 - 
with 1 cu 
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Children ; 
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3 tablesp 
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paste . A 
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Paint may 
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* 

Children 
24", long 
3/4" wide 



on pictures made of 
spray or a commer- 
d for that purpose. 



, substitute sticks, 
bushes , plants , 

all found in nat- 



at scrap materials 
put into boxes lab- 
r words) buttons, 
eads , etc. This 
hen the children are 
materials for col- 



use the collage raa- 
their modeling with 



spoon, or beat with egg beater. Should be 
thick, creamy consistency. 

Finger Paint (cooked) 

blend 1 - 1/4 cups starch 

with 1 cup cold water 

add to 6 cups boiling water 

bring to boiling point, remove from stove 

add 1 cup soap flakes (rounded) 

beat to blend 

add vegetable coloring 

(If this mixture is to be kept in closed 
jars, add a few drops of oil of cloves or 
peppermint to prevent spoiling.) 

Children may paint on kitchen table top, 
oil-cloth surface, cookie sheets, large met- 
al, plastic or aluminum trays, or large 
sheets 15 1/2" x 20 1/2" glazed paper, or 
shelfing paper cut to 15 1/2" x 20 1/2". 



aking sheets may be 
ing — the children can 
if you have limited 



tic-coated shelf pa- 
paper --less expen- 
ger paint paper. 

. 

>E MATERIALS 



paper hangers' flour 
dware or paint store) 
s or tempera paint) 

iter. Stir with 



Easel Paints 

1/2 cup water (warm) 

3 tablespoons colored powdered paint or tem- 
pera paint. 

(may be thickened with small amount of wheat 
paste . A few drops of oil of cloves or pep- 
permint will keep black paint from spoiling.) 

Paint may be placed in small juice or vege- 
table cans. To prevent spilling, cans may 
be placed in wooden cheese box, open quart 
milk carton, or tray with sides. 

Children should have newsprint paper 18" x 
24", long handled flat brushes 1/2" and 
3/4" wide. One brush for each can of paint. 
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Dough (uncooked) 
for each child: 



2 cups flour 
1/2 cup salt 

1/2 cup to 3/4 cup cold water 
vegetable coloring preferred 

Add the coloring to the water, gradually add 
this to flour. Knead as for bread. Store in 
plastic bag in refrigerator. 

Asbestos Clay Mixture (for 5-year-old children 
and older) 

for each child: 

1 cup asbestos (buy at a building supply 
store) 

1 teaspoon wheat paste 

add water to get clay consistency 

10-pound bag of asbestos for a class of fif- 
teen children. 



*Paste : (cooked) 



Mix the desired amount of cornstarch or any 
powdered starch with a little cold water un- 
til it is smooth. Add hot water and boil up 
once. When cool, it should be the consisten- 
cy of thin library paste. Keep tightly cov- 
ered. It is better to make fresh for each 
use . 

*Paste : (uncooked) for paper mache work 

To 1/2 cup cold water add sufficient amount 
of wheat paste to make a creamy, thick paste. 
Make fresh each day. 



C^ok -ior dolls and larger animals (Large pap- 
er mache work) 
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as for bread. Store in 
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consistency 

tos for a class of fif- 



it of cornstarch or any 
la little cold water un- 
d hot water and boil up 
should be the consisten- 
Iste. Keep tightly cov- 
[o make fresh for each 



Mix flour and water in proportions of 1 tab- 
lespoon flour to 1 cup water. Mix flour 
with only a little cold water until smooth. 
Stir in rest of water, cook over very low 
heat until it thickens to the consistency of 
heavy cream. Stir constantly. 

Uncooked for paper pulp modeling 

Make a thicker paste: 

4 to 6 tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
1 cup water 

Tear newspaper in small bits. Add water 
gradually to the paper. Let stand until 
most of it is absorbed by the paper. Stir 
in the flour mixture slowly. 

Soap Bubble Mixture 

In a quart jar mix: 

1/4 cup Lux flakes 
1 teaspoon sugar 
4 tablespoons glycerin 

Fill rest of jar with warm water. To color 
add 5 drops of vegetable coloring. 

Children may use various size tin cans, plas* 
tic straws, and empty spools. 



|or paper mache work 

add sufficient amount 
|e a creamy, thick paste. 



* from "Your Child Can Be Happy in Bed" by 
C. S. Parker 1 . 



|raer animals (Large pap- 
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Magic Modeling Good 



2 cups salt 

2/3 cup water 

1 cup cornstarch (loose) 

1/2 cup cold water 

Mix salt and 2/3 cup water in saucepan, stir- 
ring until mixture is well heated --3 to 4 
minutes. Remove from heat and add cornstarch 
which has been mixed with 1/2 cup cold water. 
Stir quickly. Mixture should be consistency 
of stiff dough. If mixture dn&a not thicken, 
place over low heat and stir, about one minute 
until it forms a smooth pliable mass. Mix can 
.be kept indefinitely if wrapped in clear, 
plastic bag. 

Soap Paint 

Add warm water, a little at a time to approx- 
imately 3 cups of Tide. Mix to consistency 
of heavy cream. Put into several smaller con- 
tainers and color with small amount of paint 
(powder or regular) or food coloring. Can be 
applied with fingers or with brush.) 
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TUN MATERIAL TO SAVE 
(Another partial liat) 



Aluninun foil 

Ball bearings 

Barrel hoopa 

Baada 

Balta 

Blankata 

Bottlaa 

Boxaa 

Bracalata 

Braiding 

Brada 

Braaa 

Broochaa 

Buckles 

Buckran 

Burlap 

Buttons 

Candles 

Cartons 

Canvas 

Celluloid 

Cellophane 

Celotex 

Chains 

Chalk 

Chanois 

Clay 

Clock springs 
Cloth 

Colored pictures 
Confetti 
Containers 
Copper foil 
Cord 

Corn husks 
Corn stalks 
Costune Jewelry 



Crayon piacaa 

Crystals 

Enery cloth 

Excelsior 

Eyelets 

Fabrics 

Fait 

Fait hats 
Fibre 
Flannel 
Flit gun 
Floor covering 
Cinp 

Cinp nails 
Class 
Gourds 
Hat boxes 
Hooks 

Inner-tubas 

Jars 

Jugs 

Lacing 

Lanpshadas 

Leather rannants 

Linolaun 

Marbles 

Masonite 

Metal foil 

Mirrors 

Muslin 

Hails 

Mecklaces 

Neckties 

Oilcloth 

Orange stick 

Ornanants 



Fans 

Paper bags 
Paper boxes 
Paper cardboard 
Paper corregated 
Paper dishes 
Paper doilies - 
Paper napkins 



Paper tissue 
Paper towels 
Paper tracing 
Paper tubas 
Paper wallpaper 
Paper wrappings 
Phonograph records 
Photographs 
Picture franes 
Pina cones 
Pins 

Pipe cleaners 

Plastic bags 

Plastic board 

Reads 

Ribbon 

Rings 

Rope 

Rubber bands 
Rubberised cloth 
Rug yarn 
Safety, pins 
Sand 

Sandpaper 
Sea shells 

Sealing wax 

Seeds 

Sheepskin 



Taken front The Elanantary Course of Study, Interin Report - 
Bulletin 2338* 1949 Pennsylvania Dapartnant of 

Public Instruction 
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FUN MATERIAL TO SAVE 
(Another partial list) 



Crayon pieces 

Crystals 

Every cloth 

Excelsior 

Eyelets 

Fabrics 

Felt 

Felt hats 

Fibre 

Flannel 

Flit gun 

Floor covering 

Giap 

Giap nails 
Glass 
Gourds 
Hat boxes 
Hooks 

Inner-tubes 

Isenglass 

Jars 

Jugs 

Lacing 

Laapshades 

Leather reanants 

Linoleua 

Marbles 

Masonite 

Metal foil 

Mirrors 

Muslin 

Nails 

Necklaces 

Neckties 

Oilcloth 

Orange stick 

Ornaaents 



Pans 

Paper bags 
Paper boxes 
Paper cardboard 
Paper corregated 
Paper dishes 
Paper doilies 
Paper napkins 
Paper newspapers 
Paper tissue 
Paper towels 
Paper tracing 
Paper tubes 
Paper wallpaper 
Paper wrappings 
Phonograph records 
Photographs 
Picture frames 
Pine cones 
Pins 

Pipe cleaners 

Plastic bags 

Plastic board 

Reeds 

Ribbon 

Rings 

Rope 

Rubber bands 
Rubberized cloth 
Rug yarn 
Safety pins 
Sand 

Sandpaper 
Sea shells 
Sealing wax 

Seeds 

Sheepskin 



Elementary Course of Study, Interim Report - 
Letin 2338. 1949 Pennsylvania Departaent of 

Lie Instruction 
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Shoelaces 

Shoe polish 

Snaps 

Soap 

Sponges 

Spools 

Steel wool 

Stockings 

Sweaters 

Tacks 

Tape 

Thread 

Tiles 

Tin cans 

Tin foil 

Tongue depressors 

Towels 

Tubes 

Twine 

Hall board 
Wax 

Window blinds 
Wire 

Wire eyelets 
Wire hairpins 
Wire hooks 
Wire mesh 
Wire paperclips 
Wire screen 
Wire staples 
Wooden beads 
Wooden blocks 
Wooden boards 
Wooden clothespins 
Wooden dowels 
Wooden sticks 
Wool 
Yarn 
Zippers 
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BOOKS TO CONSULT 
Creative Arts: 

Art and Indian Children . Curriculum Bulletin, 
No. 7. Institute of American Indian Arts, 
Santa Fe , N. M. 1970 

Masks. Mantas and Moccasins . Brown, Donald N. 
Taylor Museum of Colorado Springs. Fine 
Arts Center. 1962. 

Art of the American Indian . Glubok, Shirley. 
Harper, 1964. 

Indian Beadwork . Hofsinde, Robert (Gray Wolf) 
New York, William Morrow. 1958. 

Indian Games and Crafts . Hofsinde, Robert 
(Gray Wolf) New York, William Morrow. 

Indian Art of the American . Appleton, Leroy 
| H. New York, Scribner & Co. 1950. 

i 

| Indian Craft Designs . Hening, Vi. Gukabi 

Publishers P. 0. Box 7481 Albuquerque, New 
| Mexico, 1960 

Other books in the series of Eukabi Pub- 
| lishers which contain designs, suggestions 

and ideas are: 

t 

I 

Read and Color Books: Pueblo, Navajo, 

| Hopi and Zuni, In- 

dians of the Plains, 
Famous Chiefs , Apa- 
che. 

Cut and Color Books: Kachina Dolls, In- 

dian Dances. 

Book of Indian Life and Crafts . Norbeck, Os- 
car E. Association Press. 1966. 
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Famous Chiefs, Apa- 
che . 

s: Kachina Dolls, In- 

dian Dances. 

d Crafts . Norbeck, Os- 
Press. 1966. 
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Stones. Bones and Arrowheads. Shannon, Ter- 
ry. A. Whiteman. 1962. 

Tvee's Totem Pole . Shannon, Terry. A. 
Whiteman. 1956. 

This is a Hopi Kachina . Wright, Barton and 
Evelyn Boat. Flagstaff, Arizona: Museum 

of Northern Arizona. 1965. 

Art Activities for the Very Young . Hoover, 
Lewis. Davis Publications, Worcester, 

Mass . 

Art for the Family . Amico, Victor D. The 
Museum of Modern Art, II West 53rd Street, 
New York. 1954 

Children^ Drawings from Lines to Pictures . 
Biber, Barbara, Bank Street College of 
Education Publications, 69 Bank Street 
New York, New York. 1967 

Art for the Young Child . Bland, Jane Cooper. 
The Museum of Modern Art, 1968. 

Art for the Young Child . Jameson, Kenneth. 
Viking Press, New York. 1968. 

Art for the Elementary School . University 
of the State of New York, State Dept, of 
Education, Albany, New York. 

Puppets for Play Production . Renfro, Nancy. 
Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 1969 
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SIMPLE GAMES FOR KINDERGARTEN CHILDRE 

To help kindergarten children: 

1. Improve self-concept. 

2. Develop ability to listen with underst 

3. Develop ability to follow directions. 

4. Increase visual perception. 

5. Ask questions. 

6. Be more articulate. 

GAMES 

1. Have a child place four small sticks under four moccasins, one s 
the other children guess which stick is marked. 

2. Identify school sounds such as pencil sharpener, pages of book b 
hands, bells, scissors cutting, clock. 

3. Identify familiar sounds with eyes closed such as closing door, 
ping hands, running water, walking across floor, stamping, coughi 

4. Use instruments for variation in pitch: high, low, loud, soft. 

5. Take a walk and listen to outdoor sounds. 

6. Use a tape recorder and identify children's voices. 

7. "Wiggle Waggle." One child is chosen to be IT. He names parts o 
left hand, thumb, nose, right foot, head, left ear, both hands, 
the children wiggle the part names. 

8. "Simon Says." 

9. "Looby Loo." 

10. "Hokey Pokey." You put your left foot in, you put your left foot 
left foot in and turn yourself about. That's what it's all about 

11. Hide a loud ticking clock and have children find it. 

12. Have one child be a mother cat, sheep, dog, or horse. Have him cc 
the animals hide in the room. The mother cat, sheep, dog, or hors 
mals by listening to "meows", "barking", "baaing", or "neighing". 
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SIMPLE GAMES FOR KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
To help kindergarten children: 

1. Improve self-concept. 

2. Develop ability to listen with understanding 

3. Develop ability to follow directions. 

A. Increase visual perception. 

5. Ask questions. 

6. Be more articulate. 



place four small sticks under four moccasins, one stick being marked. Have 
dren guess which stick is marked. 

1 sounds such as pencil sharpener, pages of book being turned, clapping 
scissors cutting, clock. 

iar sounds with eyes closed such as closing door, knocking on door, clap- 
nning water, walking across floor, stamping, coughing. 

s for variation in pitch: high, low, loud, soft. 

d listen to outdoor sounds. 

order and identify children's voices. 

." One child is chosen to be IT. He names parts of the body such as: 
mb, nose, right foot, head, left ear, both hands. As he names the part, 
iggle the part names. 



You put your left foot in, you put your left foot out, you put your 
nd turn yourself about. That's what it's all about." 

eking clock and have children find it. 

be a mother cat, sheep, dog, or horse. Have him cover his eyes while 
de in the room. The mother cat, sheep, dog, or horse locates the ani- 



GAMES 
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13. Have small group of children in a semicircle. Have , 
and hop, clap, or jump, then ask, "What did I do?" 

14. "I Spy". Have a child hide an object and have severs 
loudly when they are close, and softly when they are 

15. Repeat a list of words and have the .children listen a 
sound like the others. 

16. Dramatize stories and act out the animals in games ar 

17. Blindfold a child and have him go around the room wit 
things. Have him ask questions to get clues. 

18. Have children guess what imaginary objects might fit 
shapes . 

19. Have children listen to short stories that are famil: 

20. One child says, "I saw a child this morning." "What 

21. "Did you ever see a Lassie - a Laddie - substitute ni 
your sister - your dog - your cat - etc. 

22. To the tune of "Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush" • 

"My head - my naa* khook, 

My shoulders - my tal-li-khok, 

My knees - my sit-khook, 

My toes - my poo-to-ghook , 

Let's all be strong together." 

Words are repeated three times as the different part 

23. Home on the Tundra - to the tune of Home on the Rang 

Oh give me a home between Unalakleet and Nome, 

Where the moose and the caribou play. 

Where nothing will grow cause it's covered with snow 
From June to the following May 

Home, home in the snow, where it's mild if it's nine 
Oh the tundra's for me by the cold Bering Sea 
And the life of the gay Eskimo. 
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. group of children in a semicircle. Have a child go behind the children 
.ap, or jump, then ask, "What did I do?" 

lave a child hide an object and have several children try to find it. Clap 
1 they are close, and softly when they are far from the object. 

^st of words and have the children listen and tell which word or words do not 
the others. 

stories and act out the animals in games and songs. 

i child and have him go around the room with a staff member touching various 
ive him ask questions to get clues. 

:en guess what imaginary objects might fit in boxes of various sizes and 



ren listen to short stories that are familiar to them, and play the parts. 

says, "I saw a child this morning." "What was he doing?" Child demonstrates 

rer see a Lassie - a Laddie - substitute names - your mother - your father - 
: - your dog - your cat - etc. 



i of "Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush" - from Alaska: 

my naa* khook, 

:s - my tal-li-khok , 
my sit-khook, 
ly poo-to-ghook , 

>e strong together." 

repeated three times as the different parts of the body are touched. 

\ Tundra - to the tune of Home on the Range (from Alaska): 

a home between Unalakleet and Nome, 
noose and the caribou play. 

Lng will grow cause it's covered with snow 
:o the following May 



in the snow, where it's mild if it's 
Ira's for me by the cold Bering Sea 
:e of the gay Eskimo. 
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24. To the tune of Here We Go Round the Mul- I 

berry Bush — I 

This is the way we ride a horse I 

This is the way we build a hogan fl 

25. To the tune of We Are Climbing Jacob’s I 

Ladder — I 

We are climbing up the mesa,,.,,.. I 

We are finding little pebbles I 

We are riding slowly slowly m 

We are carding woll 'together (GIRLS) 1 

We are carrying wood for fire (BOYS) etc. I 

For last line usually sung "Soldiers of the Cross", substitute! 
"Children of the School" or ????????? I 

26. Making animal sounds in both the native language and English. • I 

in native tongue? I 

in English? 

What does the cat say (same as above) 

What does the bird say (same) 

Etc, — Make up your own with the familiar animals of the local 
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We Go Round the Mul- 

ide a horse ..... 
uild a hogan 

e Climbing Jacob's 

he mesa 

e pebbles 

slowly . 

together (GIRLS) . 

for fire (BOYS). etc. 

y sung "Soldiers of the Cross", substitute "Indiati Children We" or 
ool" or ????????? 

in both the native language and English.. What does the dog say — 



>y (same as above) 
ay (same) 

own with the familiar animals of the locale. 







GAMES TO MAKE 




A matching board lotto game can be constructed using fai 
children, for example, the matches would consist of pici 


mukluks 




twins 


mittens 




earrii 


socks 




glass< 


animals : 


dog 


ears 




reindeer 


eyes ' 




caribou 


hands 


- 




feet 


Another lotto game 


could be made by matching 


Things Tha 


Eskimo children, pictures or drawings of the 


following 


kyack and 


paddle 


fire 


parka and 


cover, (ah- tee- look) 


snowm 


harpoon and whale 


drum 


boat and 


motor 


wolf 


fish and 


net 


muktu 




mother and father 



mother and baby 
hide and scraper 

3. Number boards could be made using pictures of: whale, 

cats, ducks, fish, mittens, knives and candles. 

What objects could be used with Navajo, Seminole, or Ch 
group you are teaching? 
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GAMES TO MAKE 

)oard lotto game can be constructed using familiar items. For Eskimo 
)r example, the matches would consist of pictures or drawings of: 



ikluks 




twins 


Lttens 




earrings 


>cks 




glasses 


limals : 


dog 


ears 




reindeer 


eyes 




caribou 


hands 






feet 



:o game could be made by matching Things That Go Together. Again, for 
Iren, pictures or drawings of the following items could be arranged: 



fire and driftwood 
snowmobile and sled 
drum and wand 
wolf and gun 
muktuk and ooloo 

mother and father 
mother and baby 
hide and scraper 



rack and paddle 

iirka and cover (ah-tee-look) 

irpoon and whale 

>at and motor 

Lsh and net 



is could be made using pictures of: whale, walrus, caribou, seals, dog 

, fish, mittens, knives and candles. 



? could be used with Navajo, Seminole, or Cherokee children? With the 
re teaching? 









FORM AND NUMBER BOARDS 

(Made by Kindergarten Taaching Staff*, Training Session, 
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A fora board with obi 
and square. When pic 
are pictures undernec 
a rug, a baaket, a tc 
typical of Puebloa. 




A fora board uaing fa 
ergartenera will have 
orange, grah&a cracke 




A nuaber board using faailiar 
objectn: a hogan, cactus plants 

wagona, corn, sheep, typical of 
Navajo*. 
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FORM AND NUMBER BOARDS 
by Kindergarten Teaching Staffs, Training Session, Summer 1968) 
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A form board with oblong, circle, triangle 
and square. When pieces are lifted out there 
are pictures underneath of familiar objects: 
a rug, a basket, a tepee and a square house, 
typical of Pueblos. 
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A form board using familiar foods that kind- 
ergarteners will have at school: an apple, 

orange, graham cracker and toast. 



A number board using familiar 
objects: a hogan, cactus plants 

wagons, corn, sheep, typical of 
Navajoa. 
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Dominoes made with 
native seeds on cards. 



O 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HEALTH AND SAFE 



The major aim of a health program is to pro- 
duce sturdy Indian children with optimum men- 
tal, emotional, social, and physical health - 
children with energy and enthusiasm for life's 
activities, children with good attitudes about 
themselves and others — all within a safe and 
healthful environment which fosters and main- 
tains the children's well-being. 

Health education should be practical and based 
on the problems which the child faces in his 
daily living at home, school, and in the com- 
munity. 

In the kindergarten classroom with the help 
of teachers and nurse, children learn to re- 
spect and use their bodies; to gain knowledge 
of the importance of good health habits in- 
cluding rest, good food, and exercise, as well 
as basic rules of safety, and to incorporate 
them in their daily living. 

The kindergarten teacher should be aware of 
differences amon£ children in mental and phy- 
sical needs. Like many other parents, Indi- 
an parents may not always understand develop- 
mental stages of child growth. Interaction 
among parents, teachers, and health personnel 
may be necessary before there is an under- 
standing of these stages and an acceptance of 
them. 

Health education in the kindergarten gives 
the child an opportunity to develop positive 
attitudes toward health which he can apply to 
his own behavior, and helps the staff to be- 
come more aware of necessary differences in 
approach to the health of Indian children. 

OBJECTIVES 

a. To learn to have respect for his own bod- 

304 





ily 


b. 


To 




son 


c . 


To 

be 




exc 

bru 


d. 


To 


e . 


To 




mec 


f . 


To 

doc 


8* 


To 

wh: 


h. 


To 




cat 


i. 


To 


EXPERI1 



1. Hal 
ch 
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ch 
em 
wa 

2. Ma 
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to 
cl 
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ma 
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DEVELOPMENT OF HEALTH AND SAFETY CONCEPTS 
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ily needs. 

b. To associate health practices with per- 
sonal comfort and well-being. 

c. To learn how to care for his body - to 
be aware of aches, pains, fatigue, over- 
excitement, care of minor cuts and 
bruises . 

d. To learn good health habits. 

e. To develop rapport with and trust in 
medical personnel. 

f. To learn to use equipment safely in- 
doors and outdoors. 

g. To learn how to maintain safe habits 
while riding in the bus. 

h. To learn how to leave the classroom in 
case of emergency. 

i. To learn how to handle animals safely. 

EXPERIENCES 

1. Make toilet facilities, available so 
child can use them easily and with a 
minimum degree of direction (showing 
children where toilets and sinks are, 
encouraging them to flush the toilet and 
wash hands after using it). 

2. Make it possible for the child to escape 
comfortably from continuous exposure to 
total group. (Nooks and corners in the 
classroom and playground; arranging for 
reading and rest corners where children 
may be alone; eating in small groups in 
a relaxed unhurried atmosphere). 

66 o 






3. Invite the nurse, doctor, and dentist into 
the classroom to talk with the children 
and give them the opportunity to handle 
and try out some of the medical equipment; 
to ask questions; and to act out the pro- 
cess of immunization, the treatment of 
splinters, cuts and bruises, and the care 
of teeth. 

4. Visit the various offices of nurse, doc- 
tor and dentist to become acquainted with 
the medical personnel and their equipment. 

5. Help child learn how to blow his nose cor- 
rectly (hold tissue over bridge of nose 
without closing off either nostril and 
gently blow); to turn head aside when 
coughing or sneezing, and not put mouth 
down on bubbler of the drinking fountain. 

6. Provide dramatic play materials associa- 
ted with health, such as stethescopes , 
flashlights, tongue depressors, dolls, 
beds, doctors' bags, nurses' caps. 

7. Supervise children as they handle carpen- 
try tools, scissors, and sewing materials, 
ladders, climbing apparatus, jumping 
boards, boxes and barrels. 

8. Dramatize riding the bus. 

9. Practice exiting from classroom with mock 
emergency situation. 

10. Give children practice in picking up, hol- 
ding, carrying, and stroking animals. 
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THE ROLE OF THE FOOD PROGRAM IN THE KIN1 
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The child's body is the most important and 
complex machinery he will ever possess. How 
well it functions depends to a large extent 
on the quality and quantity of the foods he 
eats. Kindergarten children need foods that 
will help them grow, that will build muscle, 
bones, blood, and sound teeth. They need 
foods which will help them stay well. At 
this age children use tremendous amounts of 
energy in running, climbing, and jumping. 
Research reveals a direct relationship be- 
tween nutrition and the ability to learn. In 
trying to help the child achieve a balanced 
diet, look at those things which are the regu- 
lar staples of his diet and investigate how 
nutritional balance is achieved locally. 



In addition to the nutritional aspects of the 
kindergarten food program, there is a vital 
role played by the adult. The child's atti- 
tude toward food is significantly influenced 
by the adult's own attitude toward food and 
eating. Eating a meal with his peers and an 
interested adult, in a small group at a child- 
size table, usually provides a setting where 
he can feel comfortable. An interested and 
relaxed attitude toward eating makes it pos- 
sible for children to enjoy mealtime. 



The use of foods and food preparation in the 
classroom cuts across virtually all areas of 
learning: it encourages conversation and 

questions; Mathematics can be illustrated 
through various ways of measuring ingredients 
and portions for serving and in setting tab- 
les; Science concepts can be learned through 
the transformation of materials; liquids to 
solids, solids to liquids, and changes of tex- 
ture through cooking; Language is involved 
throughout the food experience in the labels, 
color, size, shape, etc; Social Science in- 
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THE ROLE OF THE FOOD PROGRAM IN THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM 
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volves experiences with community foods. 
Another extremely useful, actually crucial, 
aspect of the food program is the opportun- 
ity it provides for the development of Social 
Competency in the children. For example, 
handling equipment, sharing in the mixing of 
ingredients, setting the table, and serving 
food are all important social skills which 
children can learn. 

The joy of an attractive table with colorful 
food arranged on plates can give not only 
the much desired bodily nourishments, but it 
is part of an Aesthetic experience as well. 
Color, texture, and the shape of foods af- 
fect the eye and mouth in a pleasing fashion 
and nourish the soul as well as the body. 

Cooking in the kindergarten has many impor- 
tant features. One of the earliest satisfy- 
ing experiences children have with their 
mothers centers about eating. To help chil- 
dren in their transition from the familiar 
home setting to the school environment, 
cooking is a major building stone for con- 
structing the bridge. 

THE CHILD'S FAMILY 

The child's eating habits and attitudes are 
influenced by his family life and relation- 
ships. Food customs are influenced by a 
variety of factors such as social, cultural, 
religious, geographic, etc. In planning 
meals at the kindergarten, nutritionists 
will recognize the individual food customs 
and eating habits among families of the 
children. 

It is important the kindergarten teaching 
staff plan closely with the child's family. 
(See Parent Involvement in the Kindergarten) 
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THE OTHER PEOPLE INVOLVED IN THE FOOD PROGRAM 

The food service personnel, the principal, 
the sanitarian and health officer are all es- 
sential members of the kindergarten food pro- 
gram team. They are the people, with the 
teaching staff who can provide the ideas, can 
plan necessary procedures with equipment and 
supplies to see that the food service will 
work in each individual situation. It is es- 
sential that the teaching staff work closely 
with them to assure the success of the pro- 
gram. 



HINTS FOR FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
(Must be Adapted to Individual Situation) 

The kindergarten program for young Indian 
children emphasizes food service which in- 
cludes breakfast or mid-morning snack, lunch 
and afternoon snack depending on the length 
of the school day. 

Through satisfying experiences in meal ser- 
vice and in cooking, young children develop 
good eating patterns and attitudes. They 
learn to: 

a. eat a variety of wholesome foods. 

b. find pleasure in eating* 

c. appreciate mealtime as a time for com- 
panionship and communication with others. 

d. master simple mechanics in eating. 

e. develop an interest in preparing simple 
foods . 

Food is only one part of the mealtime experi- 
ence. Pleasant, comfortable eating experi- 
ences in a good physical environment (suitable 
size tables and chairs, plates, cups and uten- 
sils easily managed by small hands) are as 
important as proper food. 
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The home like, social situation, where chil- 
dren and grownups eat together in small 
groups (six to seven children with an adult) 
at tables set for family-style service, 
gives the teachers an opportunity to know 
the children in an atmosphere not duplicated 
in the classroom and the child has full op- 
portunity for participation in the total 
process. (See all sections on Curriculum 
for learning experiences). 

Routines before and after meals are as im- 
portant as the meal itself. At lunch, for 
example, children come from outdoor play 
(or indoor experiences), in small groups, 
go to the lavatory, wash hands and get rea- 
dy for a calm, leisurely meal. While most 
of the children finish routines and enjoy 
quiet activities with an adult, such as songs, 
stories, etc. designated children (2 or 3) 
and an adult clean and set tables. The 
adult fills serving bowls with food, fills 
pitchers with beverage and with children 
place these on tables for each group. Trays 
and serving carts are useful. Serving 
equipment and food are delivered to the 
classroom approximately 10 minutes before 
serving time. Teachers have earlier infor- 
med food service personnel of the number of 
people to be served. 

Food is served as soon as the children are 
at the table. 

During the meal the children eat in an un- 
hurried relaxed atmosphere. There is con- 
versation about their interests with friends 
and adults. Children pass the food, serve j 

themselves and pour their own beverage. j 

I 

.1 

Teachers help the children to assess small 
portions but make them feel free to ask for 
and have much as they can comfortably eat. 

! 

i 
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Manners are taught by example. The child is 
given freedom to eat in his own way. Food, 
prepared by the kitchen in bite-size pieces, 
(of meat, vegetables and fruit) may be eaten 
with the fingers, those who can manage a fork 
will use it, if food is cut in small enough 
pieces. Bread is cut in halves or quarters. 
Butter is softened. 

Sponges are provided for spills. 

The children are not forced to eat, and des- 
serts are never withheld in order to coerce 
them into cleaning their plates. One of the 
goals of educating at the table is to build 
a positive attitude toward food. Food, there- 
fore, should never be used as a controlling 
device as this may have the opposite effect. 

When a child is finished eating he is helped 
to clean up: throw paper goods away, scrape 

and stack used dishes in designated places. 

Children who have finished may wish to go to 
the bathroom, then to a restful activity. 

Adults and designated children return serving 
dishes and unused food to cart, to be returned 
to kitchen; wipe tables, brush up crumbs, and 
join companions. 

Breakfast service can be easier if the teach- 
ing staff: 

makes necessary food preparations for the 
breakfast meal. To simplify the food 
operation, do as much as possible in ad- 
vance. 

double check to be sure that the necessary 
foods and equipment are available for the 
following day. 
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: by example; The child is 
sat in his own way. Food, 
tchen in bite-size pieces, 
.es and fruit) may be eaten 
those who can manage a fork 
>od is cut in small enough 
cut in halves or quarters. 

1 . 



store foods properly: 

carrots and celery sticks in ice water 
with lid in refrigerator 

raisins, crackers and cereal in a dry 
cool place 

bananas at room temperature 



led for spills. 

tot forced to eat, and des- 
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cheese and milk in appropriate con- 
tainers in refrigerator. 

A GUIDE FOR FOOD SERVICE FOR BIA KINDERGAR- 
TENS. (To be adapted to various situations 
in BIA schools) 

The chart on the following pages outlines 
basic procedures for using service trucks 
for meal service during a long kindergarten 
day for breakfast or morning and afternoon 
snacks and lunch. It is based on the prin- 
ciple that there is greater economy of time 
and effort when equipment from a previous 
meal is placed directly on the truck ready 
for the next service. This involves using 
a lunch equipment truck for each kindergar- 
ten classroom plus one extra truck for 
transporting snacks and hot food to all kin- 
dergarten classrooms. 



can be easier if the teach- 



food preparations for the 
To simplify the food 
much as possible in ad- 



be sure that the necessary 
ent are available for the 



The chart is based on food service to three 
classrooms in a situation where the kitchen 
and classrooms are located in the same buil- 
ding. Adaptations will! need to be made ac- 
cording to various physical facilities and 1 

length of kindergarten day in BIA schools. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Curriculum Development and Program Review 
June, 1969 
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LUNCH EQUIPMENT THUCKS 



SNACK AND HOT FOOD T1UCK 
1 par school 



1 per cl 




etc. 



8 A.H. 
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A.M. 

SNACK Add juice, crackers and vitamins 

TIME for all groups. 

OR 

BREAKFAST 

to classroom (1 
(2 
(3 



1. After snack collect cups, pit- 
chers, etc. 

2. Wash pitchers and bread contain- 
ers and put on lunch equipment 
truck. 

3. Put aside cups for washing after 
lunch. 

4. Leave food truck empty. 
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LONCH EQUIPMENT TRUCK 
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Children scrape and stack dishes 



Return empty t 
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1. Return each truck to kitchen 

2. Wash and sterilize dishes 

3. Stack equipment on trucks for A.M, 

4. Cover. 



After dishwash 
chers, cups, e 
same manner as 
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P.M. 

SNACK Add the milk 

TIME etc. fox-all 



Transport to 



After snack, 
etc. and was 
for A.M. and 



4 P.M. 
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P.H. 

SNACK Add the milk and cookies or sandwiches 

TIME etc. for all groups 



Transport to classrooms (1 

(2 

(3 



After snack, collect cups, pitchers, 
etc. and wash and sterilize. Set up 
for A.M. and cover. 





4 P.M. 
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LIST OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR 
FOOD SERVICE IN CLASSROOM 

(20 children, 3 table settings) 

1 doz. casserole (bowls, stainless steel, with 
cover, 2 quart 

3 pitchers with cover, 1 quart 

3 baskets, bread 

4 trays, fiberglass 14"xl8", serving 

2 doz. fruit dish, Melmac 
2 doz. plate 8", Melmac 

2 doz. cup 7 oz. stacking 
2 doz. fork, stainless steel 
2 doz. knives, stainless steel 
2 doz. teaspoon, regular 
1 doz. tablespoon, serving 
1 standard duty utility cart, 3 shelf 

1 hot food truck - if food carried some dis- 
tance 

2 tray cutlery 
napkins 

1 utility caddy 29"x 18 1/2", with disposal 
bags 

4 sponges for wiping spills 

1 large garbage container for carrying flat- 
ware and dishes, if food carried some dis- 
tance . 



COOKING EXPERIENCES 

In designing cooking activities, the teacher 
may see her goals as helping the child to*: 
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Understand how food is prepared. 

Plan, read recipes, make a recipe book. 
Use measuring utensils. 

Sample new and unusual foods. 

Appreciate food of different tribes and 
lands. 

Value his own food and its method of pre- 
paration as part of his heritage. 
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’ AND SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR 
CLASSROOM 

:able settings) 

(bowls, stainless steel, with 
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This is not to suggest that cooking is to 
be viewed as an isolated activity apart from 
the child's cultural heritage, or separate 
from his social studies, science, mathemat- 
ics, or language arts curriculum. Each of 
these components of the cooking experience 
should be developed as a part of the entire 
experience. 
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NG EXPERIENCES 

ing activities, the teacher 
as helping the child to: 



Home and school experiences of the Indian 
child can be connected through the vehicle 
of classroom cooking. Utensils, odors, 
tastes, and sights familiar to the child are 
brought into the classroom. Thus, the child 
is made to feel at ease in the school set- 
ting for it is no longer so alien to him, 
his home and his tribe. 

Tasting and cooking experiences are dictated 
by the availability of resources and local 
customs. If cooking in the home is normally 
done out of doors, then classroom cooking 
should be done out of doors. The opportuni- 
ty to compare the materials and experiences 
will be valuable. Invite parents or grand- 
parents into the class to demonstrate a 
cooking experience; assist the parent in her 
role as teacher, showing respect and defer- 
ence for her knowledge and skills as an ex- 
pert. Take children to houses of parents 
to provide a chance to taste and to share 
in another person's home, if this is appro- 
priate to your area. 



food is prepared, 
pes, make a recipe book, 
tensils . 
unusual foods, 
of different tribes and 

ood and its method of pre- 
art of his heritage. 



Like other activities in the classroom cook- 
ing experiences must be well planned and or- 
ganized. Check and double check equipment, 
materials and room setup. If the experi- 
ence is to be a happy one, it must be pre- 
ceded by much planning with youngsters, 
keep £he group small, 4-5 children. Each 
child must know his responsibility and role 
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before he embarks on this exciting adventure 
of cooking. The teacher takes the responsi- 
bility for the accurate heat of the oven and 
for putting the prepared dish into and taking 
it out of the oven. The teacher carefully 
supervises the use of the stove or hot plate. 

When charts of recipes are made for young chil 
dren, learning to read them precedes the cook- 
ing experience. It is advisable to have the 
necessary ingredients and utensils on a table 
below the recipe chart. Experiment with us- 
ing a level teaspoon. Measure water or dry 
ingredients into one, one half, one fourth 
cups (or whatever measurements recipe needs). 
Children may find the pictured ingredient on 
the chart and the real ingredient on the tab- 
le. 



LIST OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR COOKING 
EXPERIENCES 

(To be adapted to individual situation. Also 
see Equipment and Supplies Housekeeping and 
Family Life Play) . 

1 hot plate, 2 burners 
1 electric skillet 
1 toaster 
1 rotisserie oven 

1 small refrigerator w/ice cube maker 

1 blender 

4 plastic mixing bowls, full size 

2 baking tins, full size 
.1 frying pan, full size 
12 cookie cutters 

2 egg beaters, full size and good quality 
2 rolling pins, full size 
6 wooden spoons, full size 
2 measuring cups w/spoons full size 
4 plastic containers for salt, flour, etc. 

1 muffin tin, «full size 
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2NT AND SUPPLIES FOR COOKING 



1 double boiler, full size 

1 sifter, full size 

2 cookie sheets, full size 
6 dish cloths 

4 dish towels 

6 plastic aprons to protect clothing 
6 tablespoons 

1 large, 4 quart sauce pan, w/lid 
1 small 1 quart sauce pan, w/lid 
1 each, can opener and vegetable peeler 

1 each, paring knife, butcher knife, 
strainer large and small 

4 pot holders 

2 rubber spatulas 



Driver, H.E. Indians of North America. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1961 



COOKBOOKS 
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Kimball, Yeffe and Jean Anderson. The Art 
of American Indian Cooking. Garden City, 
N. Y. Doubleday and Co. 1965. 

McClain, Sam (publ.) Authentic American In- 
dian Recipes. P. 0. Box 2, Pawhuska, Ok- 
lahoma. 1958 
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Students of Shishmaref Day School. Eskimo 
Cook Book. Alaska Crippled Children's 
Association, Box 912, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Price 60 cents postpaid. 

Wright, Muriel. American Indian Corn Dishes. 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Vol. 36, No. 2 
Summer, 1958 

PAMPHLETS 



Food for Groups of Young Children Cared For 
During the Day — Helen M. Hille, Insti- 
tutional Nutrition Consultant, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare, Social Security Administration, IT. S. 
Children's Bureau, 25 cents. 

Handbook of Food Preparation -- American Home 
Economics Association, 1600 20th St., N.W., 
Washin gton , D. C. , 50 cents. 

Food Storage Guide for Schools and Institu- 
tions — P.A. 403, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. , 25 cents. 

Your Child From One to Six -- U. S. Children's 
Bureau, Publication No. 30, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., 20 cents. 

Feeding Little Folks — Published by National 
Dairy Council, Chicago, 111. Can be ob- 
tained from State Dairy Council. 

Food For the Family With Young Children — 
Prepared by Consumer and Food Economics 
Research Division, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 

Government publications may be purchased by 

writing the Superintendent of Documents, 

Washington 25, D. C. Be sure to enclose the 

required funds. 
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Chewing Gum 
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RECIPES FOR COOKING WITH CHILDREN 
(For further recipes ask the parents) 

The following recipes are examples of cooking 
activities that can be done with children. 
Preparation of cereals, applesauce, cocoa, 
chocolate pudding, frosting, and candies are 
acceptable activities, but to further the 
child's acceptance of the value of his cul- 
ture, typically Indian recipes are included. 



Indian Grease 



4 cups of flou 
3 t. baking poi 
1 t. salt 
1 1/2 cups wat< 

Stir flour, ball 
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dough is too me 
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Place dough on 
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White corn is soaked in noiat juniper ashes 
(if available) . 

Corn is than boiled; ash and hulls are 
washed off. 

Kernels that ware soaked in aalt water are 
parched on hot tend. 

The outer coat will split, yielding a kind 
'of pop corn. 

Fikl (Wafer Bread). Honi 

A fire ia built undor a atone slab which 
hao been oiled. 

When the surface ip hot, it io cowered with 
several handfuls of thin gruel fron blue 
corn neel. 

Baking powder can be used to prevent the 
■eel fron turning red. 

This nixture cooks quickly and can ba peeled 
away fron the atone. 

Chewine Cun 

Milkweed or cotton weed io a forn of Hopl 

gun. 

The Blackfeet Indians offer aany intaraating 

recipeat 
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Indian Qreaae Breed 

A cupa of flour 
3 t. baking powder 
1 t. aalt 
1 1/2 cupa water 

Stir flour, baking powdar and salt into e 
bowl, gradually adding the water. If the 
dough la too noiat, add nore flour, kneed 
dough till it no longer sticks to hands. 
Flees dough on • floured surface. 
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Ship* dough into round balla, than flntton 
bnlln. Punch holon in the center. Deep fry 
in a large akillet, half filled with liquid 
•horteniag. Pry then for about five niautee 
oa each aide. Serve hot or cold. 

Kaieed Frv lreed 

1 to 1 1/4 cup warn nilk 2 tap. aalt 



2 T. aoft ahorteniag 1 package dry yeaat 

2 T. augar 3 cupa aifted flour 



Diaaolve yeaat in Nilk. Add ahorteniag, aalt, 
augar aad one-fourth of the flour, leat un- 
til anooth, scraping aidea aad botton of bowl 
frequently. Add renaining flour and blend 
until anooth. Let riee in warn place about 
30 ninutea. Punch down and knead. Let riae 
again. Break into doughnut aiae piecea and 
ahape flat, cutting a alit into hot fat, 
turning the bread until both aidea are golden 
brown. Drain on a paper towel aad aerve while 
warn. A favorite way to eat fry bread ia to 
dip it into a anall anount of ayrup. 



Browning, Montana 

Crackliaaa 

Dice fat fron beef, pork, bacon rind, or aalt 
pork. Place didad fat in a baking pan and aet 
in a nediun low oven. Drain piecea of fat aa 
they bake. Continue thia proceaa until diced 
fat ia criap. Cool and aalt. 

— Delorea Hall 

Browning, Montana 

Indian Pennlcan 

3 cupa dry neat 
3 cupa naahed cherriea 



1/4 cup ahi 
1/4 cup BU 

Mix the dr 
teniag tog 
augar to t 



Baked Trou 

1 or nore 
Bruah cevi, 
cavity tig 
large atic 
al apringa 
alicea ova 
aad pepper 
Bake for 1 
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Ueah the t> 
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1/4 cup ohortoning 
1/4 cup ougar 

Mix tha dry noat, aaohod chorrioo, and ohor- 
toning togothor in a. largo bowl. Add tha 
ougar to tha aixturo and oorvo. 

— Thoaao Horn 

Browning, Montana 



Bakod Trout 

1 or aoro largo trout, cloanod and waohod. 
Bruoh cavity with oil or buttor. Stuff 
cavity tightly with 2 chopped onions, 4 
largo oticko of calory, chopped, and oever- 
al opringa of parsley. Lay aavaral bacon 
olicao over the trout. Sprinkle with oalt 
and popper or any other; desired aoaaoning. 
Bako for 1 hour at 375 dogrooo. 

Sauer Borrv Soup 

3 cupo oauor barrios (dried, fresh, or fro- 
son) 

9 cupo wator 

Wash the borrioo. Placo in saucepan and 
cover with wator. Boil for about 30 nin- 
utoo. When the borrioo aro cooked, aako a 
paste of 2 T. flour, 3 T. ougar and wator. 
Slowly add the paste to the berry soup. Cook 
until the doolrod thicknooo is obtained. 
Sorvo whilo otlll hot. More ougar aoy bo 
added if dooirod. 

Jan or Jallv 

Wrap fresh choko chorrioo in a thin cloth 
and boil in wator. Add equal eaounte of 
wator and ougar to the cherry Juice. The 
anount of ougar depends on the desired fla- 
vor. Add o package of Sura-Jel. 

— Carolyn Blacknan 
Browning, Montana 
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1 pound dry pons 
corn ml (plain) 

I corn shucks 

% 

| 

| Soak pass in watar overnight, drain* 

Cook until tandar. Drain and sava liq- * 
I’ uid. Moisten corn aaal with abova liq* 

f uid. Add cookad pass. Roll into a ball 

I about tha aisa of a aadiua tangarina. 

\ Place this roll in corn shuck and tia 

% with atrip of corn shuck, put this in a 

% pot of watar and boil for 30 ainutas to 

L 1 hour. 




This rolled ball aarvad aa bread and was 
aatan with fraah aaat. 

— ' Kathy King, Rosanall 

Phillips 

Choctaw, Mississippi 



Mix ingredients together until it foras 
a ball. Shape into saall balls (tea- 
spoon aisa) flatten with hand, placa on 
pan and bake. Heat ovsn to 350 dagraaa, 
bake 8 ainutaa. 

Breakfast in a Qlaaa 

1 *88 

1 cup ailk 
1/2 cup fruit 

Placa in blander and bland. 



Corn on tl 

2 cupa wat| 
20 ears (i 
Control - 

Cover and 
close ventl 
in 15 ainul 



Poo Corn -| 

1 cup pa 
1/2 cup 
1 - 2 ta 
1/A - 1/ 

Place corn 
aratura at 
Whan light 
corn stops 

utas. Sea 
Yield A qu 

Sorits 



Mix thoroui 



Work in wit 

Porca tha d| 

ungraassd M 
Baks until 
degress P. 

dos. 
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Corn on th« Cob - Electric Skillet 



r overnight, drain. 

Drain and aave liq- 
neal with abova liq- 
aaa. Roll into a ball 
a nadiun tangerina. 
corn ahuck and tie 
ahuck. Put thia in a 
oil for 30 ninutaa to 



ervad aa braad and was 
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gethar until it forna 
o anall balla (tea- 
n with hand, placa on 
t ovan to 350 dagraaa. 



d bland. 



2 cupa watar 

20 eara (placa in skillet with 1 tap. augar) 
Control - 250 degreea F 

Cover and open vents until water boila, 
cloae vanta, turn tanperatura to 200. Cook 
in 15 ninutaa. 

Pop Corn - Electric Skillet 

1 cup pop corn 
1/2 cup oil 
1-2 tap. aalt 
1/A - 1/2 cup buttar 

Placa corn and oil into skillet, aat tanp- 
eratura at 400 dagraaa P vanta closed. 

Whan light goaa off, and laava lid on until 
corn atopa popping, approxinataly 2-3 nin- 
utaa. Saaaon with aalt and aeltad buttar. 
Yiald 4 quarta. 

Sprits 

Mix thoroughly: 1 cup aoft buttar 

2/3 cup augar 
3 egg yolka 

1 tap. flavoring (alnond 
of vanilla or 1/4 cup 
gratad alnonda. 

Work in with the handa: 2-1/3 cupa flour. 

Force the dough through cookie praaa onto 
ungreeaad baking ahaat in daairad ahapea. 
Bake until set... but not brown... Bake 400 
degreea F. 7 to 10 ninutaa. Yield about 6 
dox. 
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Apple Sauce 



Brea< 



Let each child peel an apple (using a vegeta- 
ble peeler) - put the apples in a pot with 
juat enough water to start then cooking. When 
tender naah; add augar (4 cups for 24 apples) ., 
cook again for 10 ninutes. 



Vegetable Soup 



After talking about vegetablea that make good 
soup, children night take a trip to the kit- 
chen or grocery to buy vegetables - carrots, 
turnipa, potatoea, onions, tonatoes, a soup 
bone. Cover aoup bone with water in a large 
kettle. Sinner alowly for 2 hours. Peel 
vegetablea cut in anall pieces and add to soup 
bone. Add salt. Cook 40 ninutes. 
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Jallo 



Making jallo ie fun. Meaeuring, nixing , .cut 
ting and aerving are ell inportant ski II a To 
be developed. 
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Biacochitoa - Mexican Cookiee 



Jel: 



1 

2 

1 

4 



cup augar 
cupa ahortening 
tap. aniae seed 
cupa white flour 



2 cupa whole wheat flour 

1 tap. aalt 

2 tap. baking powder 
3/4 (about) cup water 



Crean 



Crean lard with hand. 

Add augar; beat until light and fluffy. 

Add aniae seed and flour which haa bean eif- 
tad with aalt and baking powder. 

Add juat enough water to nake nixture hold 
together. 

Roll 1/2** thick and cut into fancy ahapea. 
Dip in augar and bake in noderate oven. 



Put 

in 

Mix 

Bril 

Add 

eta^ 

Bri 

Boil 

Reml 
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Cool 
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Bread 



1 an apple (using a vegeta- 
the apples in a pot with 
to start them cooking. When 
ugar (4 cups for 24 apples) 
minutes . 



t vegetables that make good 
ht take a trip to the kit- 
buy vegetables - carrots, 
onions, tomatoes, a soup 
bone with water in a large 
owly for 2 hours. Peel 
[small pieces and add to soup 
Cook 40 minutes. 



n. r . Measuring, mixing, cut- 
re all important skills to 



1 cup lukewarm water. 

Add 1 cake, yeast. 

Stir until yeast melts. Then add 2 tsp. 
shortening. 

Add 2 T. sugar; stir. 

Then add 2 cups flour--be sure dough is very 
stiff. 

Then set in warm place until it doubles it- 
self (about 1 hour) . 

For more adventurous classes try using this 
same bread recipe for cinnamon rolls. After 
dough has risen the first time roll the dough 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon, dot with 
a small amount of butter, roll, cut, allow 
rolls to rise and then bake. 

There is no end to cooking possibilities in 
the classroom, -- with just a hot plate pre- 
paring rice, dried beans, potatoes or fruit 
juices becomes an adventure. 



can Cookiea 

2 cups whole wheat flour 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. baking powder 
3/4 (about) cup water 



nd. 

it i 1 light and fluffy. 

flour which has been sif- 
baking powder, 
tar to make mixture hold 

d cut into fancy shapes. . 
aka in moderate oven. 



Jelly 

Put 2 cups grape juice and 3 3/4 cups sugar 
in large sauce pan. 

Mix Well 
Bring to boil. 

Add 1/2 cup liquid pectin, stirring con- 
stantly. 

Bring to full rolling boil. 

Boil hard 1/2 minute. 

Remove from heat; skim. 

Pour into 5 jelly glasses. 

Cool. 

These cooking experiences are not isolated 
from other phases of the school curriculum. 
Rather they may enhance and excite learning 
in many instructional areas. 
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Wacky Cake 

Take an ungreased square or oblong cake pan 
9 x 13 x 2 and s£ft into it: 



1 c. sugar 
1-1/2 c. flour 
1/2 tsp. salt 
1/4 c. cocoa 
1 tsp. soda 



then add: 

1 tsp. vinegar 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1/3 c . salad oil 
1 c. cold water 



Stir this mixture around the pan until there < 
are no lumps. Then bake 30 to 35 minutes in 
350 degree oven. Candy mint on top. 

* ) 

Crispy Cookies 



1 "0 Rlee Crispies — 




* 1 cup 


1 O Meecer mix 








— *J3SP 


• cup 


ms? wiu i— — — 




• 1/3 cup 



Nix ct ispies , Master Mix and sugar. Add milk 
and stir. Drop by spoonful on baking sheet. 
Bake 375 degree oven, 10 to 12 minutes. 

Master Mix 



To be used for biscuits, griddle cakes, muf- 
fins, etc. 

9 cupe sifted all-purpose flour 
1/3 cup baking powder 

1 tablespoon salt 

2 teaspoons cream of tartar 
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1 cup nonf 

2 cup shor 
ref riger 

Sift toget 
Cut in sho 
two knives 
corn meal, 
room tempe 
master mix 
level off 

Biscuits 

1 cup of B 
1/3 cup of 

Knead 8-10 
pat to 1/2 
cut, place 
grees, bak 

Pudding Co 

3/4 cup of 
1 pkg. ins 
1/4 cup of 






or oblong cake pan 

it : 

add : 

>. vinegar 
>. vanilla 
salad oil 
cold water 

the pan until there 
30 to 35 minutes in 
lint on top. 



1 cup 



CUp 

liD 1/3 cup 

and sugar. Add milk 
ul on baking sheet, 
to 12 minutes . 



1 cup nonfat dry milk powder 

2 cup shortening which does not require 
refrigeration 

Sift together dry ingredients three times. 
Cut in shortening with pastry blender or 
two knives until mixture looks like coarse 
corn meal. Store in covered container at 
room temperature. NOTE: To measure the 

master mix, pile it lightly into a cup and 
level off with a spatula. 

BiBCu its 

1 cup of Bisquick 

1/3 cup of milk (mix with fork) 

Knead 8-10 times. Place on floured board, 
pat to 1/2" thick. Dip cutter in flour and 
cut, place on pan. Heat oven to 450 de- 
grees, bake for 15 minutes. ff 

Pudding Cookies 

3/4 cup of Bisquick 1 egg 

1 pkg. instant pudding mix, desired flavor. 
1/4 cup of vegetable oil 



griddle cakes, muf- 



f lour 
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BREAKFAST MENUS 
Orders for 50 Children 

FIRST WEEK 



Peanut Butt 

Drv Cereal with sugar 3 pounds ' 

50 small (individual) boxes 

use brand that can be eaten from box Jelly 

3-10 ounc 

Bananas (cut in half) 

5- 2/3 pounds Bread, enrl 

3-1/4, 1 

Milk Make sand 

6- 1/2 gallon preferred or 

50 individual cartons Oranges 

2-1/4 doz 

Sugar 

50 1 teaspoon packages Milk 

6-1/2 gal 

MONDAY ^ ' 50 indivi 



Sliced Cheese Make open faced 


sandwiches 


\ 


3-1/4 pounds 
Saltine Crackers 




Graham Crac 
1-2/3 pot 


2 pounds 


/ 


Carrot Stic 


Grapes, seedless 




2-1/4 pot 


5 pounds 
Milk 




Raisins 
4-1/4 pot 


6-1/2 gallon preferred or 
50 individual cartons 




Milk, chocc 




TUESDAY 


6-1/2 gal 
cartons 


' 




1-1/2 pot 
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BREAKFAST MENUS 
Orders for 50 Children 



FIRST WEEK 



ar 

ual) boxes 
n be eaten 


from box 


f) 




erred or 
tons 




kages 


MONDAY 


open faced 


sandwiches 


red or 
ns 


TUESDAY 



iSERiC 



Peanut Butter 
3 pounds 



Mix with Jelly 



Jelly 

3-10 ounce jars 



Bread, enriched white 
3-1/4, 1 pound loaves 
Make sandwiches, cut slices in 1/4's 



Oranges 

2-1/4 dozen 



Milk 

6-1/2 gallons preferred or 
50 individual cartons 



WEDNESDAY 



Graham Crackers 
1-2/3 pounds 



Carrot Sticks 
2-1/4 pounds 



Raisins 

4-1/4 pounds 



Milk, chocolate 

6-1/2 gallons preferred or 50 individual 
cartons 

1-1/2 pounds instant cocoa mix, add to milk 



THURSDAY 



174 






Butter - cream but 
2/3 pound 



Dry Cereal 

50 individual packages 

Pineapple-Grapefruit juice 
1-1/4 #10 can 

Milk 

6-1/2 gallons preferred or 50 individual 
cartons 

Sugar 

50 1-teaspoon packages 

FRIDAY 



BREAKFAST MENUS 
Orders for 50 Children 
SECOND WEEK 



Dry Cereal 

50 individual packages 

Orange Juice 
1-1/4 #10 can 

Milk 

6-1/2 gallons preferred or 50 individual 
cartons 

Sugar 

50 1 teaspoon packages 

MONDAY 



Bread, white enriched 
3-1/4 1 pound loaves 



Cinnamon - 2 tabled 

Sugar . granulated -I 

Fruit Cocktails 
6-2/3 #303 cans I 

Milk 

6-1/2 gallons pre 
cartons 



Dry Cereal - 50 ind 

Apples - quartered 
6-1/4 pounds 

Milk - 6-1/2 gallon 
individual carton 

Sugar - 50 1 tap. p 



Sliced Cheese - 3-1 

Saltine Crackers 
2 pounds 

Celery Sticks 
2-1/3 pounds 

Milk. Strawberry 
6-1/2 gallons pref 
cartons 

1-1/2 pounds insts 
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Butter - cream butter with cinnamon & augar 
2/3' pound 

Cinnamon - 2 tableapoona 

Sugar . granulated - 3 cupa 

Fruit Cocktaila 
6-2/3 1303 cans 

Milk 

6-1/2 gallona preferred or 50 individual 
cartona 



TUESDAY 



Dry Cereal - 50 individual packages 

Apples - quartered 
6-1/4 pounds 

Milk - 6-1/2 gallona preferred or 50 
individual cartons 

Sugar - 50 1 tap. pkgs. 

WEDNESDAY 



Sliced Cheese - 3-1/4 pounds 

Saltine Crackers 
2 pounda 

Celery Sticks 
2-1/3 pounds 

Milk. Strawberry 

6-1/2 gallons preferred or 50 individual 
cartona 

1-1/2 pounda instant strawberry milk mix 

THURSDAY 

*' 



OSLO 
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Cnhii Crickiri 
1-2/3 boxes 

Pssnut Butter - nix peanut butter with raisins 
_ 3 pounds and make open face sandwiches 

" and quarter 

Raisins 
1 pound 

Applesauce, red 

7 #303 cans; red food color 

Milk 

6-1/2 gallons preferred or 50 individual 
cartona 

FRIDAY 



l 




BREAKFAST MENUS 
Orders for 50 Children 
THIRD WEEK 



Drv Cereal 

50 individual packages 
Raiaina - 1-1/2 pounds 

* r 

Milk - 6-1/2 gallons preferred or 50 indi- 
| vidual cartona 

Suxar - 50 1 teaspoon packages 

MONDAY 




JL. 



i 





Bread, brown wheat 

3-1/4 1 pound loavea 


peanut butter with raisins 
make open face sandwiches 
quarter 


Peanut Butter and Jellv 
See Wednesday Week 1 

Cantaloupe 

6-1/4 cut up and sliced 


food color 

1 


Milk - 6-1/2 gallons preferred or SO 

individual cartons 

TUESDAY 


prred or SO individual 


Drv Cereal - SO individual packages 


FRIDAY 


Peachea . slices 
4 #2-1/2 cans 


AST MENUS 


Milk - 6-1/2 gallons preferred or SO 
individual cartons 


r SO Children 


Sugar - SO 1 teaspoon oackasea 


D WEEK 


WEDNESDAY 


ages 


Eggs . hardcooked, peeled 
4-1/4 dozen 


ds 

l 


Orange Slices 
2-1/4 pounda 


preferred or SO indi- 


Milk - 6-1/2 gallons preferred or SO 
individual cartons 


n packages 


THURSDAY 


MONDAY 




viERLC 


n r 



Celery . washed, but not cut 
2-1/3 pounds 



Peanut Butter - used as filling in celery 
1 pound 

Graham Crackers 
1-2/3 pounds 

Milk 

6-1/2 gallons preferred or 50 individual 
cartons 



FRIDAY 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN 

Both parents and teachers are educators of the 
child. The child will be aided in achieving 
the best education of which he is capable when 
parents and teachers work together, each re- 
spectful of the other's indispensable contri- 
bution. 



Parent involvement in the bilingual kinder- 
garten must become a true partnership of home 
and school, with two-way responsibility for 
the education of the young child. "The goal 
must be to establish a mode of communication 
and decision making where the outcome is a 
blend of what parents want and know their 
children need most and what educators know 
and understand about children, learning and 
growth." 



The comprehensive kindergarten program in- 
volves parents in a way only recently attemp- 
ted in this country through the Head Start 
Program. Parent involvement is important be- 
cause the child's sense of security is rooted 
in his family and he needs close contact with 
an emotionally significant adult for varying 
lengths of time as he moves out to the world 
of school. The teaching staff can gain from 
the family information which will assure a 
smooth transition from home to school. Par-' 
ents who participate in the early educational 
programs of their children generally under- 
stand better what the school is doing, feel 
that the school is genuinely interested in 
their children, and learn ways to help in the 
educational process. 



Since the purpose of the kindergarten program, 
by its very design, ia to assure success in 
current and future learning, it is important 
that each parent understand his role in the 
comprehensive program. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 
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The presence of some parents in the class- 
room each day reminds Indian children that 
their people are important, that what they 
have experienced at home is valued, and that 
Indian life and language will continue. 

Thus parents can assist the teacher by show- 
ing her the importance of certain Indian 
artifacts, such as the loom for the Navajos, 
by using the child's first language with 
him, by sharing information about the local 
cultural patterns, and by following the 
teacher's wishes for helping in the class- 
room. 

The teacher and the teacher-assistant can 
help parents, either singly or in small 
groups, understand how each is important, i. 
e. , by helping the child move toward self- 
direction in the classroom. The parent can 
(1) read or tell stories; (2) carry on in- 
dividual conversations; (3) make equipment 
and augment the store-bought play materials 
with stuffed toys, hobby horses; (4) be an 
interested fellow eater at breakfast, snack- 
time, and lunch so that all adults in the 
classroom eat with small groups of children; 
(5) accompany the children on the bus to and 
from school and on field trips; (6) inter- 
pret what the child is trying to convey when 
he speaks in his mother tongue and repeat 
the thought or word in English if possible 



1 Dr. Barbara Biber - Challenges Ahead for 
Early Childhood Education . National Asso- 
ciation for Education of Young Children, 
Washington, D. C. 



so that the child will be helped in both 
languages; (7) move into small groups o£ 
children as the teacher directs, to super- 
vise, re-direct, or enrich activity. 

The parent may not be acquainted with the 
specialized techniques used by teachers in 
the schoolroom. The parents' educational 
efforts are usually more informal and geared 
to a specific and immediate life situation. 
Under the guidance of the regular teaching 
staff, a cadre of parent-teachers can be de- 
veloped if the staff j 

1. Recognizes the role of the parent in 
the child's education, 

2. Accepts each parent where he is and 
helps the parent to perform a role in 
the classroom which enhances the 
child's pride in his parent and in him- 
self thereby fostering the child's par- 
ticipation in the classroom process. 



guidance . 

5. Facilitate p< 
the task of t| 
family can j< 
ing another p| 

OBJECTIVES 



a. To create an opl 
to see his parej 

b. To provide an o| 
to share with tj 
and hopes about] 
experience. 

c. To involve the 
daily kindergar 



d. To incorporate 
into the plannii 
school program. 



By encouraging parents to visit and partici- 
pate in the kindergarten program, the staff 
will : 



1. Enhance the child's self-concept as he 
sees a member of his family welcomed by 
the school. 



e. To interpret th< 
dren in the pro; 
parents to relat 
children are gr< 
in school. 

EXPERIENCES 



2. Gain helpful information about the 
child's early history, including his 
likes, dislikes, living habits, talents, 
and desires. 

3. Help the parent grow in objectivity as 
he sees the child in a new setting with 
a group. 

4. Provide an opportunity for the parent to 
work with other children under staff 



1. Make parents fee 
providing seatin 

2. Facilitate parti 
transportation 
necessary for pa 
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3. Through home vis 
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guidance. 

5. Facilitate parents' understanding of 
the task of the school so that the 
family can join the school in produc- 
ing another permanent learner. 

OBJECTIVES 

a. To create an opportunity for the child 

to see his parents and teachers together. 

b. To provide an opportunity for parents 
to share with the staff their knowledge 
and hopes about the children's school 
experience. 

c. To involve the parent in the ongoing 
daily kindergarten program. 

d. To incorporate the basic family culture 
into the planning and implementing of 
school program. 



to visit and partici- 
en program, the staff 



d's self-concept as he 
his family welcomed by 



e. To interpret the activities of the chil- 
dren in the program and to enable the 
parents to relate to the staff how their 
children are growing and learning while 
in school . 

EXPERIENCES 



rmation about the 
tory, including his 
living habits, talents, 



row in objectivity as 
in a new setting with 



1. Make parents feel at home and welcome by 
providing seating and meaningful jobs. 

2. Facilitate participation by providing 
transportation and interpreters when 
necessary for parents and other members 
of the family. 



unity for the parent to 
hildren under staff 
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4. Facilitate participation of tha paranta 
in tha claaaroon through carrying out 
apacial activitiaa auch aa cooking, read- 
ing scoriae, story tailing. Baking learn- 
ing natarials,* going on field tripe with 
tha children, ate. 

5. Encourage tha parent to bring to achool 
thoaa thinga which have aignificant wean- 
ing to tha child and his fanily - ouch as 
native costunas,. arts and crafts, tribal 
foods, seasonal ' songs and dramatisations. 

6. Plan tine for parent and staff to share 
with one another their nutual concerns. 
Paranta are people who have a variety of 
interests and needs apart fron those of 
being tha parents of s kindergarten child 

7. Plan field trips for and with parents. 

6. Plan a connunity evening in accord with 

local custons and traditions. 

9. Taka pictures of children and families. 

* Mo there of tha Big Cypress Kindergarten 
children have nade doll clothes in typical 
Seninole patterns for than. 



SUPERVISION FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE BILIN- 
GUAL KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

Supervision aa educational leadership is tha 
concept basic to tha role of tha principal 
and tha education specialist. Working toward 
the achiavanant of agreed upon educational 
goals is tha function of supervision. Con- 
stantly searching for batter ways to advance 
tha purposes and saooth operation of tha kin- 
dergarten prograa aakas tha role of tha super 
visor a key one in coordinating and integral- 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE BILIN- 
* PROGRAM 

iucational leadership is the 
the role of the principal 
i specialist. Working toward 
>f agreed upon educational 
:tion of supervision. Con- 
l for better ways to advance 
smooth operation of the kin- 
i makea the role of the super- 
Ln coordinating and integrat- 



ing all of the facets into the curriculum: 
Health, Guidance, Social Services, parents 
and community. 

Heloing teachers to organize the classroom 
and think through the many narts of the pro- 
gram is one of the ways the supervisor as- 
sists in the initiation of new programs. By 
maintaining a climate of experimentation, 
flexibility, and safety to make mistakes 
the staff is aided in carrying out the new 
ideas desired in s program. Acceptance of 
the contributions of the staff as they see 
need to modify original planning creates 
opportunities for better feedback and strong- 
er commitment to the program. Involvement 
of the staff in evaluating the outcomes of 
the program serves as a basis for further 
planning and innovations. 

New ideas for kindergarten programs seem to 
take root better if parents and community 
take part in the original planning. Inno- 
vations relating to organization, methods, 
and content of the curriculum require care- 
ful exploration with and explanation to the 
parents of the young children in the program 
so that the program's purposes and goals may 
be fully understood. Involvement of the 
parents on a continuous basis helps both 
the community and the staff reach the goals 
they desire. Principals and education 
specialists are the key liaison people to 
bring the staff and parents into necessary 
and comfortable working relationships. 

Supervision has the further task of inspir- 
ing staff members to continually develop 
their skills and their own unique qualities 
of teaching. Principals and education 
specialists together with the kindergarten 
staff develop a program for ongoing educa- 
tion. Important parts of this in-service 
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program are awareness of new information in 
regard to content areas, knowledge of new 
ways of working together, and new concepts 
in learning theory. 

Understanding of the place the content intro- 
duced has and the meaning of the activities 
developed to help the children acquire con- 
trol over this content in relation to the 
First Grade becomes a concern of the total 
staff of the school. Articulating the ex- 
periences children may have for learning and 
growing from Head Start through kindergarten 
and into the primary grades is of major con- 
cern to the principal and total school staff. 
In-service programs can clarify and enhance 
the meanings and soundness of the activities 
proposed. 

OBJECTIVES 

I. To help initiate a comprehensive bilin- 
gual kindergarten program. 

II. To assist staff and parents in developing 
meaningful working relationships. 

Ill To sustain the kindergarten program as it 
serves children and their parents through- 
out the year. 

IV. To assist teachers in maintaining a bal- 
ance in the curriculum and incorporate 
all of the comprehensive services. 

V. To develop a significant in-service edu- 
cation program through regular staff 
meetings. (Daily for kindergarten staff, 
weekly for groups of teachers, monthly 
with principal and/or education special- 
ist and intermittently with consultants.) 

VI. To assist staff in developing evaluation 
procedures. 

- 350 
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EXPERIENCES 

1. Establish meetings of principal, kinder- 
garten staff, education specialists, 
selected members of the local community, 
and parents for initial planning of ob- 
jectives and scope of program. This 
group could form the nucleus of a func- 
tioning Parent Advisory Committee to 
formulate policy, e.g. priorities of 
applicants for kindergarten. 

2. Have time prior to opening of school for 
staff to meet and to plan the opening 
weeks of school, select specific materi- 
als and equipment, organize activity 
zones in the classrooms and store sup- 
plies which are accessible to teachers 
and to children, outdoors as well as in- 
doors, 

3. Arrange for staff and parents of the 
kindergarten children to meet with rep- 
resentative, members of the various com- 
ponents of the comprehensive services 
(Health, Guidance, and Social Service) 
prior to the opening of school or short- 
ly after school opens. 

4. Involve in the classrooms as visitors or 
for participation in the program select- 
ed community representatives and parents 
of the kindergarten children. Size of 
room teacher* 8 experience in working 
with parents, and familiarity of the 
teacher with the native language deter- 
mines the number of parents that can be 
absorbed meaningfully and comfortably 
into the classroom activities on any one 
day. Establish a "Parent Room" where 
parents may meet together by themselves, 
or with invited guests to speak to 
them; to sew, make dolls and construct 



equipment for the kindergarten class; 
where the teachers may have close contact 
with the parents. 

Encourage parents to join class on both 
short and extended field trips; to super- 
vise small groups of children in work and 
play activities; read and/or tell stor- 
ies; and share songs and activities of 
native culture in both the mother tongue 
and English. 

Organize regular meetings of staff and 
parents to talk about the activities of 
the program, to analyze the behavior of 
individual children, to plan for their 
growth and learning, to incorporate par- 
ents' and staff suggestions into the pro- 
gram for experimentation, and to evaluate 
the effects of the activities on the 
children's enjoyment of school. Other 
meetings are planned to discuss ways of 
helping staff work efficiently together 
and to resolve interpersonal difficulties. 

Plan regular staff meeting of kindergarten 
and primary teachers and assistants to 
discuss the activities introduced into 
the kindergarten curriculum to insure ar- 
ticulation and expansion the following 
year. Share ideas and things-to-do , 
modify and re-organize the curriculum ex- 
periences to enhance children's learning 
opportunities. 

Organize regular meetings to include per- 
sonnel representing the comprehensive 
services so that staff can use information 
reported and thus gain insight into how 
to help children and their families use 
these services. Arrange for appropriate 
times to introduce these people into the 
classroom and to administer services. 
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9. Organize an ongoing in-service program 
planned cooperatively by principals, 
education specialists, and staff 
around the concerns, interests, needs, 
and problems of the total kindergarten 
program. 

10. Invite consultant help to observe the 
program and to share with the staff and 
supervisors new ideas, innovations, 

and information from results of current 
research in education and learning 
theory . 

11. Help teachers develop their own unique 
and personal teaching styles by encour- 
aging experimentation, sharing ideas 
and feelings with other staff members 
(set up encounter groups, and individu- 
al conference time) encourage attend- 
ance at workshops and in-service ses- 
sions . 

12. Arrange time and have on hand models 
of evaluation procedures for teachers 
to analyze and from which to choose 
what is applicable to their own situa- 
tions. Encourage teachers to keep 1) 
information and 2) anecdotal records 
current on each child so that growth 
charts may be developed. 



SOCIAL SERVICES IN A COMPREHENSIVE EARLY 
CHILDHOOD KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

A comprehensive social service program is a 
family-centered program, not just education 
for the child. In regard to education, go- 
ing back to its Latin root, educo means to 
lead out of the person that which is within 
him. It does not mean to fill up as one 
fills up a jug. With this idea in mind, we 
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can better see education's relatedness to a 
family-centered program. In such a program 
the social services should serve as the kind 
of mortar one puts around bricks to hold them 
together and thereby construct a wall. Social 
services are those integrative activities in 
the kindergarten program which tend to hold 
the whole wall of family living together, to 
support it and strengthen it. We see the 
social services intermingling and bringing 
together activities of specialists which tend 
to strengthen the family as a unit: the 

health needs of the child, the teacher, the 
community and its concern for the child and 
his family. The social service needs of the 
child are in reality community needs. Work- 
ing with parents in all programs is of high- 
est priority in the social services. 

We have a tremendous task in learning about 
human relations and mental health: the kin- 

dergarten program for the child before he 
enters formal school represents an opportuni- 
ty for him to learn how to live, how to get 
along with other people, with his peers, with 
his parents, with other adults and with those 
in authority. This requires a sense of self- 
direction and the self-esteem and sensitivity 
to others essential to the achievement of 
positive mental health. This is an area where 
the social worker can be helpful - getting 
people to communicate with one another. The 
social worker can help the staff which is 
working with children and families to under- 
stand each other. Parents are essential in 
any child development program since it is 
within the family that the child first learns 
how to regard himself and develops his own 
self-image. How people look at him as he 
joins other groups is related to the image 
which he developed in his family, an image 
which he carries as an essential part of his 
personality. 
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It makes no difference how poor or ignorant 
parents may be, they are his parents, members 
of his family. The social worker understands 
this development. Staff must confront this 
situation and learn to work with parents. 

There are other things that are important in 
terms of social services in a child develop- 
ment program. Graduate professional social 
workers who have studied subjects about hu- 
man behavior could be helpful in the devel- 
opment of the curriculum for the daily act- 
ivities of the children. There are obser- 
vations about individual children and the 
small group which would be helpful to the 
teacher in building the curriculum. 

The social worker can serve as a resource 
person for the staff and come to know more 
about the families and the community. His 
knowledge about social and cultural differ- 
ences can be translated into activities 
within the kindergarten. 

The social worker in planning for the devel- 
opment of the program can help bring about 
positive human relations on the staff level 
as well. The social worker can also help in 
both preservice and in-service training of 
the social service aides and in training 
members of staff and volunteers. 

Social services make a contribution to one 
of our primary concerns: Where are we go- 

ing with these kindergarten programs for 
young children? The whole meaning of these 
programs can go back to the Chinese pre- 
Christian era philosopher, Laotze, who said, 
"It is when the people can say we have done 
this ourselves that you really have good 
leadership." That is where we are going. 
Social services help people do things for 
themselves, to learn for themselves skills 
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by which to live in this complex world. So- 
cial service persons and other professionals 
help with this by training people so that 
knowledge and wisdom can be a resource for 
the everyday man and child. Not only are 
there things that families can do for their 
children, but they are in a position to teach 
others these skills. Perhaps we could share 
our technology and know-how about community 
services with the common man. Developmental 
provisions are necessary for growth. Crea- 
tive leadership must be found to mobilize 
them for social service. 

Excerpts from statements of Dr. 

Ira Gibbons, Director, Social 
Services, Project Head Start 
0E0 at BIA Conference on Early 
Childhood Education, Albuquerque, 

New Mexico, March, 1968 



DEVELOPING A COMPREHENSIVE SOCIAL SERVICE 
PROGRAM FOR THE FAMILY 

The social service component of the family 
centered bilingual kindergarten aims to pro- 
vide experiences which will build strong 
healthy persons, not only physically but also 
mentally and emotionally.* This means a plan 
needs to be developed to guarantee each fami- 
ly member an opportunity to become a helpful, 
contributing person who contributes to fami- 
ly, school, and community life. 

Social service as a family centered activity 
seeks direction from the community social ser- 
vice agencies. The program would be so de- 
signed as to insure aid for families who need 
help to remedy or alter deficiencies and to 
lessen pressures and stresses. 

As the family unit strengthened, opportunity 
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is expanded for the family members to be- 
come educational resources for children in 
the family. In order for such a social ser- 
vice program to evolve from the kindergarten 
the specific goals are: 

1. To promote family interest and under- 
standing of the school goals. 

2. To promote family involvement in the 
education program and activities. 

3. To promote school interest in and un- 
derstanding of family and community 
goals. 

4. To promote community involvement in | 

education ranging from the neighbor- 
hood to institutions in the wider 
community. 

OBJECTIVES 

I. To promote family interest in under- 
standing of school goals. 

II. To promote family involvement in edu- 
cation in the educational program and 
activities. 

III. To promote school interest in and un- 
derstanding of family and community 
goals. 

IV. To promote community involvement in ed- 
ucation ranging from the neighborhood \ 

to institutions in the wider community. 
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EXPERIENCES 

1. Plan for a variety of ways in which the 
parents may assist in the classroom. 
Refer to section on Parent Involvement. 

2. Encourage the teaching staff to work 
closely with the social worker to be 

or" 
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sure of a clear understanding of each 
other's roles and objectives so that well- 
established plans may be made. 

3. The social worker should be available to 
give information to families about commu- 
nity resources and how to use them. He 
is responsible for referrals and contin- 
uity in care when a variety of services 
are needed. The kindergarten teacher 
should be informed about the plan for any 
of the families in her group. 

4. The social worker should plan to observe 
and participate in the kindergarten pro- 
gram so that he knows the child and his 
family in the school setting as well as 
at home. This helps the child and parent 
to know better the social service staff 
member. 

5. Social worker should consult with teaching 
staff about the individual child's educa- 
tional, social, and emotional problems 
and provide information about home condi- 
tions and social environment. The teach- 
er also brings information about the child 
at school and, if she has visited the 
home, about the home; and together the two 
plan ways of solving the problem. 

6. Social worker should gather and record 
relevant information about the needs of 
the children and their families together, 
with the nature of the social service 
staff activity for providing help. The 
information should be available to teach- 
ing staff and administrators as well as 
the social service staff members. 

7. Social worker should mobilize community 
resources to provide for adequate housing, 
food, clothing, and income maintenance 
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where these are lacking in the family. 

8. Social worker should assess the condi- 
tions in the community environment which 
have implications for the school program. 
This report shouldbe used for basis of 
planning the social service program to 
meet the needs of the family. 



REPORT OF CHILD'S GROWTH 

The kindergarten staff has the responsibil- 
ity for gathering information regarding each 
child's growth in the classroom. This in- 
formation may be used as feedback to report 
to the parents and as a record of the child's 
growth and development. This information is 
gained by keeping daily observation records 
of the child in the classroom. They should 
reflect as objective a judgment as possible 
of the way the child seems to behave and use 
materials and equipment. 

The staff should be aware that the way each 
sees the behavior of others is influenced 
by how one would like to see others behave 
and the way he expects others to be. There- 
fore, when several people keep records, a 
more objective report is likely to result 
and each can share what he sees. In an ef- 
fort to help keep the reports on children 
as free as possible from the personal feel- 
ings of the staff, the following suggestions 
may be helpful. After reading the state- 
ments and questions following, the staff 
may discuss with one another the possible 
meansing of each remark and how application 
is made to the children in <. ae class. As 
each child is discussed, the different ideas 
staff members have should be written down. 

In writing descriptions of the children, it 
is helpful to record the specific ways in 
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REPORT OF CHILD'S GROWTH 
Kindergarten 

Report on . 

School Period T o _______ 

Days Present Days Absent _ 

Position in Group (according to age) 

Description of any handicap: 

Teacher Teacher Assista 



I. Physical Development . 

A. Is the child energetic and forceful? Some children seem t 
The child who is lacking in vigor has a low energy output, 
vigorous child is not necessarily speedy or quick, nor is 
The vigorous child performs powerfully and with a display 



B. Is the child healthy? Does he have many medical or healtli 
from school frequently for medical reasons? What is the n 



C. Does the child see himself as being capable of doing thing 
can do or does he view himself as being inferior in physic 
the child feel about his own ability to do things physical 
his body? Is he typically involved in big-muscle activiti 
running, jumping; or in small-muscle activities, such as c 
buttoning? 
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REPORT OF CHILD'S GROWTH 
K indergarten 



_Date of Report: 



Birthdate : 



To 



.Days Absent 



(according to age), 
|y handicap:. 



Teacher Assistant 



slonaent . 

tild energetic and forceful? Some children seem to waste motion and energy. 

who is lacking in vigor has a low energy output. Be sure to note that the 
child is not necessarily speedy or quick, nor is he necessarily efficient, 
rous child performs powerfully and with a display of energy'. 



tild healthy? Does he have many medical or health problems? Is he absent 
>ol frequently for medical reasons? What is the nature of his problems? 



child see himself as being capable of doing things which other children 
does he view himself as being inferior in physical ability? How does 
feel about his own ability to do things physically? How does he use 
Is he typically involved in big-muscle activities, such as climbing 
Humping; or in small-muscle activities, such as crayoning, pasting, or 
? 
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II. Emotional Development . 

A. Is the child cheerful, happy, good-natured, laughi 
good sense of humor; or on the contrary, is he mo 
tented, unhappy, sad? Disregard the degree to wh 
sider the degree to which the child probably enjoy 



B. Does the child seem to like to sit close to an adu 
wink, or smile? 



C. Does the child react emotionally to many and freqt 
and quiet? 



III. Social Development . 

A. Does the child continually seek out the company o 
make friendly acceptable advances? His success it 
of his friendliness. Friendliness also implies ai 
to the advances of others. 



B. Does the child attempt to dominate social situati 
plan the activity of the group? Does he lead? H 
to be a leader? Is he a good follower? 



C. Does he seem to be fearful of social situations? 
hesitant when confronted by changing social situa 



IV. Cognitive Development . 

A. How well does he know his colors, shapes, numbers 
etc.? Does he know his name? How good is his me 
from one situation to another situation? 

kj C"* 
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velopment . 

hild cheerful, happy, good-natured, laughing, pleased; and does he have a 
se of humor; or on the contrary, is he morose, gloomy, depressed, discon- 
unhappy, sad? Disregard the degree to which the child pleases you. Con- 
e degree to which the child probably enjoys himself. 



child seem to like to sit close to an adult? Does he enjoy a hug, pat, 
smile? 



child react emotionally to many and frequent situations or is he passive 
t? 



opment . 

child continually seek out the company of other children and adults and 
endly acceptable advances? His success in. such contact is an indication 
riendliness. Friendliness also implies an adaptive response on his part 
dvances of others. 



child attempt to dominate social situations, to take the initiative to 
activity of the group? Does he lead? How successful is he in his attempt 
leader? Is he a good follower? 



seem to be fearful of social situations? Is he apprehensive or shy and 
when confronted by changing social situations? 



ivelopment . 

. does he know his colors, shapes, numbers, directions, such as down, under, 
>oes he know his name? How good is his memory? Can he transfer his learning 
i situation to another situation? 
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B. Does he stick with a difficult task or does he give up q' 
difficulty in following simple directions or does he cat' 
stimulated by new and novel material or does he refrain 
in the unfamiliar? How curious is he? 



C. Does he react favorably to difficult problem-solving siti 
himself from situations which demand intellectual abilit; 
from the teacher or others? The child's self-concept isi 
he approaches difficult new material. How does he see 1 
new problems? 
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Ick with a difficult task or does he give up quickly? Does he have 
lin following simple directions or does he catch on quickly? Is he 
|by new and novel material or does he refrain from becoming involved 
liliar? How curious is he? 



it favorably to difficult problem-solving situations? Does he remove 
situations which demand intellectual ability, or does he seek help 
tcher or others? The child's self-concept is revealed by how eagerly 
ib difficult new material. How does he see himself when faced with 
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COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH 



In a comprehensive early childhood education 
program, the health section should be compre- 
hensive and include numerous activities in 
which many people participate under the lead- 
ership of a health director, preferably the 
doctor, who will be responsible for the school 
health program. The following outline of 
school health services gives some ideas as to 
the activities and the people involved. 

I. Appraisal Aspects 

Health history of child and parents ob- 
tained from parents by social worker, 
nurse, teacher. Screening tests such as 
height, weight, vision, hearing, TB skin 
test, laboratory tests such as hemoglob- 
in, urinalysis, done by technicians or 
trained aides. 

Medical examination including develop- 
mental assessment by physician. 

Dental examination by dentist or dental 
hygienist . 

Health assessment of classroom by teach- 
ing staff and nurse. 

III. 

II. Preventive Aspects. 

Communicable disease contact. Immuniza- 
tions by doctor or nurse. 

Health check of personnel in contact with 
children, such as teaching staff, bus 
driver, and also food handlers. 

Suggest health check on family members 
by social worker or nurse where indica- 
ted. 
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COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 



i early childhood education 
:h section should be compre- 
le numerous activities in 
participate under the lead- 
i director, preferably the 
>e responsible for the school 
'he following outline of 
rices gives some ideas as to 
the people involved. 

• ects 



Safety environment and safety measures 
in buildings are a responsibility of 
the school board and must be according 
to public health regulations. In rooms 
the teacher should check on the chang- 
ing environment according to the pro- 
gram. 

Proper sanitary facilities are provided 
by the school under public health regu- 
lations . 



y of child and parents ob- 
larents by social worker, 

!r. Screening tests such as 
t, vision, hearing, TB skin 
ory tests such as hemoglob- 
s , done by technicians or 



nation including develop- 
ment by physician. 

ation by dentist or dental 



ment of classroom by teach- 
nurse. 

pects . 

disease contact. Immuniza- 
or or nurse. 

of personnel in contact with 
h as teaching staff, bus 
Iso food handlers. 

h check on family members 
ker or nurse where indica- 



First aid equipment for injuries and 
sudden illness, when minor, should be 
available for the use of the teaching 
staff . 

Plans should be made to take care of 
serious situations to include transpor- 
tation to adequate facilities, such as 
a hospital, by administrative personnel. 

Technical assistance and consultation 
in regard to content and evaluation of 
health subject matter used in teaching 
can be obtained from the physician, 
dentist, dental hygienist, nurse. 

III. Remedial Aspects 

Follow-up services arranged by social 
worker, nurse, principal, include cor- 
rection of remedial defects, ar.d health 
counseling for child and his family. 
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sion. Conference and Group Processes . Henry Holt & Co., N.Y., 1966 
ry and Practice of Supervision - Dodd, Mead and Co., N. Y., 1961 
Schools of Young Disadvantaged Children - Teachers College Press, 

ther America - Penquin Books, Baltimore, Md. , 1964 

nd GOLDENSON , R. , Understanding Children’s Play - Columbia Uni- 
' Y. , 1952 

OTHERGILL, Nancy (editors) , The Young Child : Reviewso£ Research - 

ion for Education of Young Children, Washington, D. C., 1967 

ODD, Vivian, The Kindergarten Teacher , revised edition 

Teaching the Child Under Six - Charles E. Merrill Pub. Co., 

1968 

Effective Home - School Relations - Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953 

» Portable Workshop for Preschool Teachers - Doubleday and Co., 

, N. Y. , 1966 

» These Are Your Children - 3rd edition - Scott, Foresman & Co., 

966 

iAMP, Mary, Understanding Human Development - Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

s 

» On Educating Human Beings - Follett Publishing Co., Chicago, 

LIT, I. W. , Teacher-Parent Interviews - Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.Y. 1954 
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LEEPER, Sarah Lou, et al , Good Schools for Young Children . 2nd edit: 
N. Y. , 1968 

LEONARD, Edith M. , VANDEMAN, D. and MILES, L., Counselling With Par< 
Hood Education - MacMillan Co., N. Y. , 1954 

National Society for the Study of Education, Behavioral Science and 
istration - Part II, 63rd yearbook, Chicago, 111., Univ. of Cali 

OSBORNE, Ernest, The Parent-Teacher Partnership - Teachers College 1 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. 1959 

PHILLIPS, J. L. Jr., The Origins of Intellect. Piaget f s Theory - W. 
pany, 1969 

RUDOLPH, M. and COHEN, D., Kindergarten - A Year of Learning - Apple 
N. Y. , 1964 

SHARP, George, Curriculum Development as Re-Education of Teachers , 
tions Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 1951 

STONE and CHURCH, Childhood and Adolescence . Random House, 1968 



HISTORY AND CULTURE BOOKS 



1. The American Heritage . Book of Indians 
New York, Simon & Schuster 1961 

2 . Indian Art of the American 
Leroy H. Appleton 

New York, Scribners & Co., 1950 

3 . Race. Language and Culture 
Franz Boaz, New York 
MacMillan, 1949 

4 . Fort Hall 
Jennie B. Brown 
Calwell-The Caxton 
Printers Ltd., 1932 



5 . Education fo 
Chilocco Bur 
Chilocco Ind 

6 . Indians of t 
John Collier] 
W. W. Norton 

7 . Blackfeet Cr 
John C. Ewer, 
Bureau of In 
Haskell Inst 

8 . The Five Civ 
Grant Forema 
University o 
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al. Good Schools for Young Children . 2nd edition - MacMillan Co., 

DEMAN, D. and MILES, L., Counselling With Parents in Early Child- 
MacMillan Co., N. Y. , 1954 

he Study of Education, Behavioral Science and Educational Admin- 
II, 63rd yearbook, Chicago, 111., Univ. of California Press, 1964 

Parent-Teacher Partnership - Teachers College Bureau of Publication, 
. Y. 1959 

The Origins of Intellect. Piaget’s Theory - W. H. Freeman and Com- 

, D. , Kindergarten - A Year of Learning - Appleton Century Crafts, 

ulum Development as Re-Education of Teachers . Bureau of Publica- 
ilege, Columbia University, N. Y. 1951 

Idhood and Adolescence . Random House, 1968 



HISTORY AND CULTURE BOOKS 



taae , Book of Indians 



5 . Education for Cultural Change 

Chilocco Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Chilocco Indian School, 1953 



Schuster 1961 



American 



rs & Co. , 1950 



6 . Indians of the Americans 
John Collier, New York 
W. W. Norton Co., 1947 



3 Culture 



>rk 



7 . Blackfeet Crafts 

John C. Ewers, Lawrence 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Haskell Institute Press, 1945 
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8 . The Five Civilized Tribes 
Grant Foreman , Newman 
University of Oklahoma Press 
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9 . Nez Perce: Tribesman of the Columbia 

Plateau 

F. D. Haines, Newman 
University of Oklahoma, 1955 

10 . The Navaio 
J. A. King 

Section of the Interior, 1948 

11 . The Pevote Cult 
Weston LaBarre 

New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1938 

12 . Art and Indian Children 

Curriculum Bulletin No. 7, Institute of 
American Indian Arts, Santa Fe, N.M., 
1970 

13. The Book of American Indians 
R. B. Raphael 

14 . Modern Indians 
Dr. J. F. Bryde 

15 . The Legends of the Mighty Sioux 
Obtain from Young Citizens of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction sponsored 
by The University of South Dakota. 



PAMPHLETS 

From: 

1. Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational r , 

3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 20016 

Bits and Pieces - Imaginative Uses for Chil- 
dren^ Learning 
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Children and Oral Language (joint committee) 
of ACEL;ASCD; I.R.A.; N.C.T.E. 

Don’t Push Me ! 

Equipment and Supplies 

Housing for Early Childhood Education: Cen- 

ters for Growing and Learning 

How Good Is Our Kindergarten ? 

Implications of Basic Human Values for Edu- 
cation 

Plav - Children’s Business 
Toward Better Kindergartens 
From: 

2. Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Leadership for Improving Instruction (Year- 
book) 

Organizing for Improved Instructions 

Role of Supervision and Curriculum. Direc- 
tor in a Climate of Change (Yearbook) 

Supervision in Action 

c 

Using Current Curriculum Development 
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From: 



3. Bank Street Publications 
69 Bank Street 
New York, New York 



Hochman, V. and Greenwald, H. Science Exper- 
iences in Early Childhood Education 



Gilkeson, Elizabeth C. Let’s Talk About Our 
Children 



Johnson, Harriet The Art of Blockbuilding 



Packet for Parents 

Packet for Nursery School Teachers 

Packet (second) for Nursery School Teachers 



From: 



4. 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Department of Interior 
U. S. Government 
Washington, D. C. 20242 



Indians of the Gulf Coast 

Indians of North Carolina 

Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts of Alaska 

Indians of Montana and Wyoming 

Indians of the Dakotas 

Indians of Eastern Seaboard 



Early Childhood Education for American Indi« 
ans - Proceedings of a conference on Early 
Childhood Education for American Indians, 
March 5-7, 1968 at the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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From: 



National A 
of Young 
1834 Conne 
Washington 



Lady Allen of 
Lady Allen of 



Baker, Katherin 



Beyer, Evelyn - 
Teacher-Parent 



Friedman, David 
as Play Materia 



Haupt , Dorothy 
Nursery School 



Jones , Betty J. 
Children? 



From: 



6. National Da 
Chicago, II 



Feeding Little 



Food for Young 



From: 



7. 



National Edi 
Department ( 
Nursery Edi 
1201 Sixteen 
Washington, 



tions 



5 



Id, H. Science Exper- 
od Education 



Let's Talk About Our 



rt of Blockbuilding 



ol Teachers 

sery School Teachers 



fairs 

ior 

20242 

st 

na 

euts of Alaska 
Wyoming 

ard 

n for American Indi- 
onference on Early 
American Indians, 
niversity of New 
Mexico 



National Association for the Education 
of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 



Lady Allen of Hurtwood - Plav Parks 
Lady Allen of Hurtwood - Space for Plav : 

The Youngest 
Children 



Baker, Katherine Read - Let's Plav Outdoors 

Beyer, Evelyn - Sharing - A New Level in 
Teacher-Parent Relationships 

Friedman, David, et al. Water. Sand and Mud 
as Play Materials 

Haupt , Dorothy - Science Experiences for 
Nursery School Children 

Jones, Betty J. - What Is Music for Young 
Children? 

From: 

6. National Dairy Council 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

Feeding Little Folks 

Food for Young Children 

From: 

7. National Education Association 
Department of Elementary, Kindergarten, 

Nursery Education 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Blockbuilding 
Kindergarten Education 
From : 

8. Office of Child Development, HEW 
Project Headstart 
Washington, D. C. 

Rainbow Series of Pamphlets Project Head 
Start 



Beautiful Junk - (a book of ideas for pre- • 
school equipment) 

From: 

9. Child Development Group of Mississippi 
(O.E.0.) 

Jackson, Mississippi 

From the Ground Up - a book of ideas for pre- 
school equipment 

From: 

10. Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Graht, Eve. H. Parents and Teachers as Part- 
ners 

Piers , Marie - How to Work With Parents 
From: 

11. Educational Resources Information Center 

U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare: Office of Education 

Washington, D. C. 20202 
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Educating Children in Nursery Schools and 
Kindergartens 



i 

Development, HEW 
rt 
c. 

amphlets Project Head 



Educating Disadvantaged Children Under Six 
Facts About Nutrition 

Health Auxiliaries in the Indian Health Pro- 
gram 

Your Child from 1 to 6 



book of ideas for pre- ADDRESSES FOR ADDITIONAL RESOURCE MATERIAL 



1 . 



nt Group of Mississippi 

sippi 2. 

- a book of ideas for pre- 

3. 



ch Associates 

Street 4, 

ois 

lents and Teachers as Part- 

5. 

i 

to Work With Parents 

i 

6 . 

i 

[sources Information Center 
>nt of Health, Education 
Office of Education 
C. 20202 
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Children's Bureau, Office of Child De- 
velopment, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

Washington, D. C. 

Child Study Association of America 
9 E. 89th Street 
New York, New York 

David Cook & Company - Publishers 
850 N. Grove Avenue 
Elgin, Illinois 60120 

Merrill Palmer Institute 
71 Terry Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 

Play Schools Association 
120 W. 57th Street 
New York, New York 
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7. Public Affairs Pamphlets 
22 E. 38th Street 

New York, New York 

8. Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

9. Your State Department of Education. 
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FILMS 



The following filao nro available, on a frss-loan basis. 
Talking Pieturaa Service, Inc. 

DISCIPLINE AMD 8ELF-C0NTE0L B/W, 25 nin. 

Thia fila diacuaaaa the problaa of diecipline aa one of 
children. The fila shows how a teacher can establish co 
vent disciplinary problaao; diacuaaaa adequate ouparvioi 
dor control, and shows how to help a child accept contro 

OECAMIZINC mi FLAT B/W, 22 ain. 

Thia fila focuaaa on the facet of early childhood aducat' 
school children and their taachara in the physical ourro 
fila diacuaaaa those questions: What is free play? Hov 

How does one control free play? An excellent training f 
AUDI BUCK GUIDE highlighting the Banning of "free play" a 
ordered in quantity with the fila through Modern Talking 
DISCUSSION GUIDE AND FEOGEAM MANUAL, designed axcluoival 
davalopa in detail the salient points of "free play” phi 
with or without the fila and any be ordered froa The Off 
Washington, D. C. 20201 

HEAD STAET TO CONFIDENCE B/W, 20 Bin. 

The fila Illustrates the vital need for every child to h 
and worth aa a parson. It shows a teacher's various a aa 
preschool children through controlled achiavaaant, langu 
Snanleh translation available . AUDIENCE GUIDES, in bull 
quest. A DISCUSSION GUIDE AND FEOGEAM MANUAL, to be use 
developed for prograa directors and/or discussion leads: 
Dsvslopaant, MEW, Washington, D. C. 20201 

JENMT IS A good THING Color, IB ain. 

Head Start's newest fila release. Draaatically uhowo ot 
capta -- that the Nutrition prograa plays a aajor role i 
activities in a quality Head Start canter. A fila for i 
the boot exanples of the child teaching process to the < 
Lancaster. Title song, "Jenny", an original auaic scor< 
Mary auaic faaa. 
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FILMS 



an available, on a free-loan basis, through the libraries of Modern 
Service, Inc* 

LF-CONTROL B/W, 25 min. MTP #9055 

v 

ee the problem of diacipline as one of teaching and living with young 
lm shows how a teacher can eatabliah control in a friendly climate and pre- 
’ problema; diacuaaea adequate aupervision, and the dangers of over and un- 
ahowa how to help a child accept control* 

>LAY B/W, 22 min. MTP #9053 

i on the facet of early childhood education called Free Play* Using pre- 
ind their teachers in the physical aurroundings of the nursery school, the 
less questions: What ia free play? How do children learn from free play? 

:rol free play? An excellent training film, alao available in Spanish * An 
.ghlighting the meaning of "free play" aa a curriculum of discovery may be 
Lty with the film through Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc* The new 
AND PROGRAM MANUAL, deeigned excluaively for the use of discussion leaders, 
LI the salient pointa of "free plsy" philoeophy* It is recommended for use 
the film and may be ordered from The Office of Child Development, HEW, 

20201 

1FIDENCE B/W, 20 min. MTP #9054 

itaa the vital need for every child to have a aenae of hia own importance 

erson* It ahowa a teacher'a various means of building the self-confidence of 
en through controlled achievement, language and performance of uaeful tasks* 
ion available . AUDIENCE GUIDES, in bulk, will be aent with the film upon re- 
SION GUIDE AND PROGRAM MANUAL, to be ueed with or without the film, has been 
ogram diractora and/or diacuaaion leadera* Pleaae order from Office of Child 
|, Waahington, D. C. 20201 

THING Color, 18 min. MTP # 9273 

eat film raleaaa* Dramatically ahowa one of Head Start' a moat important con- 
a Nutrition program playa a major role and ia an integral part of the daily 
quality Head Start center* A film for training ataff membara and introducing 
s of the child teaching procaaa to the community at large* Narrated by Burt 
a aong, "Jenny", an original muaic acore by Noel Stookey, of Peter, Paul and 
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A Leader's Discussion Guide (Rainbow Series #3E) accompanies thel 
structions on discussion techniques, insights into the full sign! 
trition program, and suggesting questions to use in discussing t| 
is part of the total Nutrition Kit and also may be ordered in bul 
Start, 1200 19th Street, N. W. , Washington, D. C. , 20506. Attenl 
Film also available in Spanish . 



Addresses of Modern Talking Service Film Libraries, for ordering 



Atlanta, Georgia 30308 
714 Spring Street, N.W. 
Mr. Thomas L. Gunter 
875-5666 
• Area code 404 



Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 

c/o Pratt Educational Media, Inc. 

200 Third Avenue, S. W. 

Mrs. Louise Nordstrom 
363-8144 
Area code 319 



Charlotte, North Carolina 28202 
503 North College Street 
Mr. Max Austin 
377-2574 
Area code 704 



Chicago, Illinois 60611 
160 E. Grand Avenue 
Mr. William Gallagher 
467-6470 
Area code 312 



Detroit, Michigan 48235 
15921 W. 8 Mile Road 
Mr. Kermit Cable 
273-2070 
Area code 313 



Los Angeles, Cal 
1145 N. McCaddej 
Mr. Harry Sanfo] 
469-8282 
Area code 2\ 



Milwaukee , Wise 
c/o Roa's Films 
1696 North Asto 
Mrs. Roa K. Bir< 
271-0861 
Area code k\ 



Minneapolis, Mil 
9129 Lyndale Av« 
Mr. Cairan Eigei 
884-5383 
Area code 61 



San Francisco, ( 
16 Spear Street 
Mr. William Sch« 
982-1712 
Area code 41 



Seattle, Washing 
c/o Rarig Presen 
2100 North 45th 
Mrs. E. A. Rarig 
633-3878 
Area code 20 
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ion Guide (Rainbow Series #3E) accompanies the film, presenting clear in- 
vasion techniques, insights into the full significance of Head Start's Hu 
nd suggesting questions to use in discussing the film itself. The Guide 
al Nutrition Kit and also may be ordered in bulk through Project Head 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20506. Attention: Miss Sue Sadow. 
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Los Angeles, California 90038 
1145 N. McCadden Place 
Mr. Harry Sanford 
469-8282 
Area code 213 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 
c/o Roa's Films 
1696 North Astor Street 
Mrs. Roa K. Birch 
271-0861 
Area code 414 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420 
9129 Lyndale Avenue, S. 

Mr. Cairan Eigen 
884-5383 
Area code 612 

San Francisco, California 94105 
16 Spear Street 
Mr. William Schweizer 
982-1712 

Area code 415 1 

Seattle, Washington 98103 
c/o Rarig Presentation Services, Inc. 
2100 North 45th Street 
Mrs. E. A. Rarig 
633-3878 
Area code 206 
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Washington, D. C. 20036 
Suite 4, 2000 "L" St., N. W. 

Mrs. Maria Denis 
659-9234 
Area code 202 

Omaha, Nebraska 68102 
c/o Modern Sdund Pictures, Inc. 
1410 Howard Street 
Mr. Keith T. Smith 
341-8476 
Area code 402 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
1234 Spruce Street 
Mrs. E. H. Dunn , 

545-2500 
Area code 215 
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The following films are available on a free-loan basis : 
Washington, D. C. 

BLOCKS A MEDIUM FOR PERCEPTUAL LEARNING 

The second in a series of training films for teachers o 
film focuses on the perceptual learnings that are inhere 
derived from how the child perceives the blocks with wh 
he builds. (Source: Campus Film Productions, New York 

LEARNING THROUGH THE ARTS 



The film shows experiences with language arts, response 
use of paint and clay. It shows how discovery and expr< 
natural and joyous part of life of the young child. (Si 
Robertson Blvd. , Los Angeles, California) 

GUIDING BEHAVIOR 

Teachers deal with common developmental problems of 3, 
Churchill Films) 
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t. , N. W. 
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ctures , Inc. 



ylvania 19107 



are available on a free-loan basis from B1A Central Office, Education, 



A MEDIUM FOR PERCEPTUAL LEARNING 17 min. 

ies of training films for teachers of early childhood education. The 
perceptual learnings that are inherent in block building and which are 

e child perceives the blocks with which he works and the space in which 

Campus Film Productions, New York City, N. Y.) 

E ARTS 22 min. 



riences with language arts, response to music and rhythm, imaginative 
ay. It shows how discovery and expression through the arts can be a 
part of life of the young child. (Source: Churchill Films, 662 N. 

s Angeles, California) 

20 min. 

common developmental problems of 3, 4 and 5 year olds. (Source: 
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SETTING THE STAGE FOR LEARNING 



22 min. 



Pictures equipment and simple "props" - arranged for many kinds of le 
Churchill Films) 



LITTLE WORLD 



20 min. 



Shows how a child development center looks and operates , the necessarj 
days program in action. (Source: Health and Welfare Materials Centei 



Available from McGraw Hill, 333 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y., for $15. ol 
A CHANCE FOR CHANGE , 30 min. 

Shows how a community built a strong child development center using tl 



OTHER SOURCES OF FILMS 



Educational Film Guide (annually) 
H. W. Wilson & Co. 

950 University Avenue 
New York, New York 



Educators Guide to Free Films 
Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 
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Dairy Council of Californi 
Imperial and San Diego Cox 
4604 University Avenue 
San Diego, California 923 



Selected Films in Child Li 
Department of Health, Educ 
and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 



Superintendent of Document 
U. S. Government Printing 
Washington, D. C. 
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22 min. 



mple "props" - arranged for many kinds of learning. (Source: 



20 min. 



ment center looks and operates, the necessary equipment, a typical 
(Source: Health and Welfare Materials Center, New York City, N.Y.) 



1, 333 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. , for $15.00 rental: 



30 min. 



It a strong child development center using their natural resources. 



nually) 



Dairy Council of California 



Imperial and San Diego Counties 

4604 University Avenue 

San Diego, California 92105 

Selected Films in Child Life 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 

Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 
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Washington State 
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Pueblo 
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Sioux 

South Dakota 
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Indian Resource Consultants 
(continued ) 

Mr. Richard Servilican 
Apache 

Fort Apache, Arizona 

Mr. Paul Tisi 
Navajo 

Tuba City, Arizona 



Mrs. Chabah D. Watson 
Navajo 

Window Rock, Arizona 



Mrs. Mildred Young 
Sioux 

Pine Ridge, South Dakota 
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Training Program Specialists and Special Consultants and Other Special Consultan 



Miss Hazel Anderson 
California 

Mr. Lewis Ballard 
New Mexico 

Dr. Bernice Borgman 
Michigan State Univ. 



Mrs. Barsha Elzey 
Home Economist 
California 



Dr. Felix Hertado 
Indian Health Service 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Mr. Freeman Elzey 
San Francisco State 
College 
California 



Dr. Gertrude Hunter, Chief 
Health Services 
Head Start, 0E0 
Washington, D. C. 



Mrs. Elizabeth Brady 
California 

Dr. Courtney Cazden 
Harvard Univ., Mass. 

Dr. Laura Dittman 
Univ. of Maryland 

Dr. Robert Egbert 
Director 

Follow Through, 0E0, OE 
Washington, D. C. 



Dr. Richard Endsley 
Univ. of Georgia 

Mrs. Matti Feldman 
Bank Street College 
of Education 
New York 

Dr. Bruce Gardner 
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